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CEUVRES DE NAPOLEON III.* 


WE reviewed the two first volumes 
of Louis Napoleon’s works in our 
July number last year. The conclu- 
sion we then drew from a considera- 
tion of his writings, as affording an 
insight into his character, was of a 
mixed description. We expressed 
our regret at what appeared an 
idolatry of expediency to the almost 
total exclusion of principle ; but we 
thought we discovered traces of a 
mind so eminently practical and 
sagacious, that on the whole we were 
induced to augur good, and we con- 
cluded that “as it is an arrangement 
of Providence that the truly useful 
is in the main the just and right, we 
may hope that the strong inte ilect of 
Napoleon ITT. will lead him to results 
which good men would wish to see 
accomplished.” 

Our expectations have been hitherto 
verified, and we see no reason why we 
should not entertain as good hopes for 
the future. His foreign policy has 
been moderate and peaceful ; and if 
the internal government of France is 
still despotic, we may yet give credit 
to the professed intention of the Em- 
peror, to remove these measures of 
repression, Whenever France is in a 
condition to do without them. It is 
his maxim, stated in his former vo- 
lumes and repeated in this, that “ La 
liberté n’a jamais aidé 4 former 
Vedifice politique ; elle le couronne 
quand le temps le consolide.” 

It is with a view to ascertain 
whether this third volume of his 
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works affords any additional clue to 
his character, that we now propose to 
review its contents. According to the 
editors, these consist of ‘ Discours, 
Proclamations, Messages, &e.” They 
begin with the spring of 184 rs and 
are continued in the order of their 
dates down till 29th December, 1855. 
They thus afford material for tracing 
step by step the progress of Louis 
Napoleon during this most eventful 
period of his life. We have in fact 
an autobiography of these important 
seven years—an autobiography in a 
state dress. 

As such, however, it augurs consi- 
derable boldness in the author. Ina 
life of such startling vicissitude, con- 
sistency was not a priori to be ex- 
pected. The position occupied by 
him at one time is so different from 
that attained at another, that it would 
appear almost inevitable that he 
should frequently have belied his 
professions. But Louis Napoleon seems 
conscious of no such inconsistency ; 
and startling though the assertion 
may be, we are of opinion that no in- 
consistency can be technically brought 
home to him. His language seems 
gradually to develope itself with his 
fortunes ; his opinions at the be- 
ginning have a manifest filiation to 
his opinions at the end, and it would 
seem as if he had foreknown what he 
was to be, and had purposely calcu- 
lated his language, so as to allow of 
the possibility of reconciling it with 
that which he foresaw he would re- 
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quire | subsequently to use. We believe 
that in part such was the case, and 
that this mysterious man had all along 
the conviction that he would attain 
imperial power. But the chief secret 
of his formal consistency, for it is 
little better, is to be found in the 
cardinal principle on which he based 
his political creed, namely, that the 
will of the masses is the ultima ratio. 
Such a principle affords him a logical 
basis alike for democracy and for ab- 
solutism. It is the will of the people 
which he always obeys. He professes 
to do so to the Constituent Assembly, 
but he does not say public opinion is 
on their side. And when universal 
suffrage declares in his favor, invests 
him with despotism, and annihilates 
all republicanism, we still find him 
on the same text, still speaking of 
himself as the organ of the public 
will, the elect of France ; as deriving 
his power from the people, and ac- 
countable to them and to them alone 
for its exercise. Nay, we will find 
that he can plead his principle in jus- 
tification of the Coup d’Etat. 

We think all this was in a consider- 
able degree jesuitical, He was using 
words in a non-natural sense—satisfy- 
ing himself with a bare technical 
consistency, as a substitute for an 
actual policy of remarkable pliancy ; 
and which, if not dictated by purely 
selfish ambition, certainly looked ver; y 
like it, in the ends which it was made 
to subserve. But as we do not wish 
to prejudge the case, we are bound to 
admit that we have arrived at these 

conclusions from a perusal of the 
beok before us, with hesitation. We 
will let the Emperor speak for him- 
self ; and as we will foilow the ar- 
rangement of the book, our rei uders 
will have an op portunity of marking 
the progress in the development of 
his ideas, and of forming their own 
opinion of his character. 

On the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Louis Napoleon wrote 
to the Provisional Committee, offering 
to range himself under the flag of the 
republic. But Lamartine, Ledru 
Rollin, and Company, had embarrass- 
ments enough without the presence in 
Paris of the heir of the Bonapartes ; 
and, instead of welcoming his ad- 
hesion, used all their power to enfor ce 
against him the law which excluded 
the 3onaparte family from the soil of 
France. They could not have better 
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played the game of the future Em- 
peror. In a letter from London 
to the Assembly, he protests against 
this attempt. “ W hy,” he says, “am 
I excluded? Is it because I’ have 
openly professed that I desire the 
principle of national sovereignty, 
(which alone can put a term to our 
dissensions,) to triumph without an- 
archy ?” 

This brief question was a pregnant 
one ; it at one and the same time put 
his own case on its best footing, and 
fixed public attention on the dangers 
to be feared from those who tried to 
exclude him ; for it was well known 
that several members of the Provi- 
sional Government thought that a par- 
ticular newspaper clique represented 
the national sovereignty, and were 
quite ready to enforce the opinions of 
this nations] sovereignty on the coun- 
try, even at the risk of anarchy. 

Meantime, Louis Napoleon is elect- 
ed asa member of the Assemb ly 
for several places; but it is not till 
the 26th September that he takes his 
seat in the Assembly. The same day 
he makes his first speech, which is of 
the most liberal char acter, and ex- 
presses complete devotion to La 
Republique. It was favourably re- 
pt and the Assembly revoked the 
law which banished the Bonaparte 
family. 

A month intervened before he 
spoke again, and it was in answer to 
some attacks made on him. The 
reader will admire not only the dig- 
nity of the speech, but also its dexte- 
rity, considering that he was nearly 
as much embarrassed by the rashness 
of his own party as by the animosity 
of his professed opponents. 


** How little do those who accuse me 
know my heart! If an imperious duty did 
not restrain me here; if the sympathy of 
my fellow citizens did not console me for 
the animosity of some attacks, and the im- 
petuosity even of some defences, I would 
long ago have regretted my exile. 

“They reproach me with silence; but 
there are only a few who have the gift of 
applying eloquent words to the service of 
just and healthy ideas.” 


A cutting allusion this to the 
eloquent nonsense with which the 
democratic party consumed the time 
of the Assembly. 


* What France requires,” he continucs? 
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** are acts, not words; she requires a firm, 
intelligent, and wise government ; which 
thinks more of euring the evils of society 
than of revenging them; a government 
which puts itself at the head of true ideas, 
in order by doing so to repulse a thousand 
times better than by bayonets, theories 
which are founded neither on reason nor ex- 
perience,” 

**T know they wish to sow my path 
with snares and ambuscades, I will not fall 
into them. I will always follow as I under- 
stand it the line which I have traced for 
myself, without disquieting myself, and 
without stopping. Nothing will take from 
me my calm; nothing will make me forget 
my duties. I will not answer those who 
wish me to speak when I wish to be silent.” 


Strange that the Assembly did not 
begin to know what sort of a man 
they had to deal with; but at this 
time his personal qualities were the 
subject of ridicule ; the common 
opinion being that he was even defi- 
cient in ordinary ability. 

But time rolled on with that fiery 
accelerated rotation which it has re- 
cently attained, especially in France. 
The candidature for the Presidentship 
commenced, and to the astonishment 
of all parties, it was plain that Louis, 
whose only recognised merit was 
that he was the nephew of Napoleon, 
had at least as good a chance as 
Cavaignac, who had recently done 
such service to the cause of order by 
his bloody suppression of an insur- 
rection of that Parisian mob which 
he and his coadjutors, so long as it 
suited their purpose, flattered as the 
sovereign people. 

Louis Napoleon’s address is a mas- 
terpiece. He accepts the character 
given to him by his enemies. He 
sinks his personality. He is merely a 
name—a symbol; otherwise it is sin- 
gularly moderate in its professions of 
opinion, and might well pass for the 
address of a conservative candidate 
for an English county. He is to de- 
vote himself to the re-establishment 
of order, to the protection of religion, 
combined with a wise toleration of all 
sects and persuasions, and “ Quant 
aux reformes possibles, voici celles 
qui me paraissent les plus urgentes,” 
and he goes on with a political pro- 
gramme which is by no means re- 
markable except in its admirable me- 
diocrity, which recommended it to 
France, tired of theories and revolu 
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tions. It is the role of the “ safe 
man,” played to perfection. 

The result of the canvass was not 
long doubtful; on the 10th December, 
1848, a day so often appealed to after- 
wards by Louis Napoleon, he was 
elected president by five and a half 
millions of suffrages. 

His address to the representatives, 
ten days afterwards, evinced a full 
appreciation of the vantage ground 
he had thus attained :—“ I will con- 
sider them enemies of the country,” 
says he, ‘ who will try to change by 
illegal ways, what entire France has 
established.” But on the Republican 
principles, every way was illegal ex- 
cept the one way of an appeal to the 
people. Universal suffrage alone could 
change what universal suffrage had 
established. 

So closes the year 1848, leaving 
Louis Napoleon in the possession, if 
not of much power, still of a position 
possessing great advantages, from 
which to advance further in his pur- 
suit of power—advantages which he 
well knew how to make the most of. 
He was the executive chief of the 
state. He was elected by universal 
suffrage, and he was personally re- 
sponsible to the people. It logically 
followed from the first, that he had 
the disposal of the army; from the 
second, that he was capable of re-elec- 
tion, for though the letter of the con- 
stitution might say otherwise, yet 
it, and all other barriers must 
give way before the declared will of 
the sovereign people ; and it followed 
from his personal responsibility that 
he was entitled, or rather bound to 
select a ministry which would carry 
out his personal views, even though 
these might be in opposition to the 
opinion of the Assembly. 

The year 1849 was spent by Louis 
Napoleon in developing these advan- 
tages, nota little aided by the factious 
conduct of the Assembly, who never 
failed to give him an excuse for thesteps 
inadvance he successively took, by giv- 
ing them the aspect of measures ne- 
cessary for the defence of that autho- 
rity which the sovereign people had 
conferred on him. The fact was that 
the Assembly was re-actionary ; there 
were a few Bonapartists in it, anda 
considerable number of Republicans 
ready to risk anarchy to carry out 
their theories, but the greater num- 
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ber were Monarchists after some 

ashion or other, who at least agreed 
in repudiating the doctrine of univer- 
sal suffrage, and all its consequences. 
The Assembly had made a dirt 
pie, and demurred considerably to 
eating it. 

Meantime Louis Napoleon, never 
going beyond the logical attributions 
of his position, managed to encrease 
his power and popularity. He seems 
to be conscious that his forte lies in 
the expression of opinion, and there- 
fore he lets no opportunity slip by 
unimproved. He assisted at the open- 
ing of all the railways that year ; he 
was féted by different towns, and 
there were numerous public occasions 
when he presided, and he never seems 
to miss the opportunity of making a 
speech, in which he introduces politi- 
cal opinions and maxims, calculated 
to conciliate public opinion. 

At Chartres he says that the hopes 
of France rests on ‘ faith and conci- 
liation,’—‘ C’est & la foi, qui nous sou- 
tient et nous permit de supporter 
toutes les difficultés du jour; a la 
conciliation, qui augmente nos forces 
et nous fait esperer un meilleur 
avenir.’ 

In a visit to the fortress of Ham, 
the scene of his captivity, he says, “I 
do not complain of having expiated 
here by an imprisonment of ten years, 
my temerity against the laws of ‘my 
country.” At. Angers he says, ‘he 
is no admirer of that savage liberty 
which permits everyone to do as he 
pleases, but of the liberty of civilised 
people, permitting each one to do 
what does not hurt the community.” 
And again, “ under all regimes there 
will be, I know, oppressors and op- 
pressed, but so long as I am Presi- 
dent of the Republic, there will be no 
oppressed party.” 

In his speech at Tours, of 31st 
July, this year, he mentions for the 
first time the apprehensions enter- 

tained of a Coup d’Etat. He says 
they have no just foundations. “ Les 
Coups d’Etat n’ont ancun pretexte, les 
insurrections n’ont ancune chance de 
succés ; 4 peine commencés, ils seraient 
immediatement réprimées.” We are 
inclined to give him credit for sin- 
cerity, as a year and a half was yet to 
intervene before he had recourse to 
that remedy. Still he let it be seen 
that he felt embarrassed in his pre- 
sent position. ‘ Qui est-ce qui em- 
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péche aujourd’hui notre prospérité 
de se developper et de porter ses 
fruits. | Permettez-moi de vous le 
dire cest que le propre de notre 
epoque est de nous laisser séduire 
par les chiméres au lieu de nous 
attacher 4 la réalité.” Nothing is 
more singular than the cautious and 
gradual way with which Louis Napo- 
leon approaches his subject ; this that 
we have quoted is an instance of it— 
it is the germ of complaints, which 
afterwards attain form and consis- 
tency, and which we will trace in the 
sequel till they reach maturity. The 
theorists, the ideologues, are his bétes 
noirs, which it becomes ultimately 
necessary for him to take strong mea- 
sures with ; as yet he merely hints a 
fault, and hesitates dislike. 

On the 7th of June, this year, the 
President delivered his first message 
to the Legislative Assembly; this, as 
well as the subsequent ones to which 
we will allude in their order, is given 
in extenso. 

He begins by recapitulating the 
pledges he had made in his manifesto, 
and as he abridges them we may as 
well reproduce them here :— 


‘** To what, in effect, did I engage myself 
in accepting the suffrages of the nation ? 

** To defend society audaciously attacked. 

‘*To strengthen a Republic wise, great, and 
honest. 

‘*To protect family, 
perty. 

**To forward all ameliorations, and all 
possible economics. 

‘* To protect the press against the tyranny 
of license. 

“To diminish the abuse of centraliza- 
tion. 

** To efface the traces of evil discord. 

** In fine to adopt in our external relations 
a policy without arrogance, and without 
weakness,” 


religion, and pro- 


He then goes into detail as to the 
state of France, arranging his obser- 
vations under the heads of Finance, 
Garde Nationale, Armée, Marine, 
Agriculture, Industrie, et Commerce ; : 
Travaux Publics, Instruction Public, 
Affairs Etrangeres. But it would be 
of little interest to follow him at 
length into these different subjects, 
which are all discussed in a business- 
like and exhaustive manner. 

In the resumé of the address, the 
President takes occasion to explain 
some of his peculiar doctrines. “ Our 
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duty is to take a aon between the 
false and the true ideas which spring 
up from a revolution ; the separation 
once made, it is necessary to put our- 
selves at the head of the one, and 
to combat courageously the others.” 
“Truth will be found by making ap- 
peal to all intelligences, by repelling 
nothing till we have profoundly in- 
vestigated it, by adopting every thing 
which will have been submitted to 
the examination of competent men, 
and has undergone the proof of dis- 
cussion.” These doctrines no doubt 
are subject to qualification ; the first 
proposition would justify any degree 
of persecution, and their author sub- 
sequently proved this by the banish- 
ment to Cayenne of some thousands 
of citizens, who unfortunately had 
made a different selection from him 
of the ideas which spring up in a re- 
volution ; and as to the second pro- 
position, ‘competent men’ are often 
mistaken on political questions, and 
the proof of discussion is rather an 
imperfect test. 

Some of the representatives don’t 
scem to have relished these doctrines, 
for on the 12th of June we are told, 
“that a factious minority in the very 
bosom of the Assembly makes an ap- 

veal to insurrection, to civil war.” 
Lhe president answers by a procla- 
mation to the people :— 


** Some factious men,” says he, ‘dare still 
to raise the standard of revolt against a 
Government, legitimate, since it is the off- 
spring of univeral suffrage. They accuse me 
of having violated the constitution—me, who 
have supported for six months, without being 
moved, their injuries, their calumnies, their 
provocations— 

** Elected by the nation, the cause which 
I defend is yours, it is that of your families 
and of your property; that of the poor as 
well as the rich; that of entire civilization ; 
I will be deterred by nothing in my attempts 
to make it triumphant.” 


It was now sufficiently obvious that 
the Assembly and the President could 
not go on long together, and the 
former must by this time have attain- 
ed some idea of their opponent. Very 
able men there were too in that 
Assembly—Thiers, Changarnier, La 
moriciére, Statesmanship, literature, 
and war were all represented by 
first-class illustrations ; but the Prince 
President had one advantage, he was 
alone and he could rely on himself ; 
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whereas, the very reputation of his 
opponents kept them from combining 
in any uniform course of action. 

On the 31st October the President 
delivered another message to the As- 
sembly. He had changed his ministry 
—an importantstep, and one obviously 
in preparation of the struggle which 
was now inevitable. 

On the 3rd November the President 
delivered a discourse at the ceremony 
of the institution of the magis- 
tracy in the Palais de Justice. After 
remarking that spite of all political 
tempests the magistracy, as instituted 
by Masten: had endured, he says :— 


** Let us honor then that which is im- 
movable; but let us also honor what is good 
in the changes introduced. To-day, for ex- 
ample, that, assembled from all the points of 
France, you come before the first Magistrate 
of the Republic to take an oath; it is not to 
man that you swear fidelity, but to the law. 
You come here in the presence of God, and 
of the great powers of the State, to swear to 
fulfil religiously a mandate, the austere ac- 
complishment of which has always dis- 
tinguished the French magistracy. It is 
consoling to think that, beyond the political 
passions and the agitations of society, there 
exists a body of men having no other guide 
than their conscience; no other passion than 
the public weal; no other end than to make 
justice reign.” 


There is another body in France 
even more permanent than the Magis- 
tracy, and which has as devotedly 
adhered to its peculiar functions. 
We mean the Political Police. In 
all the revolutions it has passed over 
nearly intact to the service of the 
victor for the time being. Fouché 
carried over his whole staff from 
Napoleon to Louis XVIII; and at 
the Revolution of 1830, Louis Philippe 
found the same perfect instrument 
for watching conspiracy, but most 
imperfect one for a it, ready 
to his hand. At the Revolution of 
1848, the Police passed over to the 
service of the members of the Pro- 
visional’Government, to watch whom 
had for some years been the most imn- 
portant of its duties. Cavaignac used 
the police to hinder the election of 
Louis Napoleon, who now wields it 
to repress all republican ideas. But 
in fact the French Political Police 
has a more remote pedigree than that 
which dates from Napoleon I.; the 
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and XVI. differed little in organiza- 
tion or efficiency from that of Napo- 
leon ; originally it was an engine ex- 
pressly invented for the maintenance 
= y, and as centralised France 

ways tyrannical in its executive, 
+ has always remained a need for 
its services. 

On the 11th November the Presi- 
dent presided at the distribution of 
ag decreed to national industry. 

e believe this is an annual matter 
in France, and an institution which 
might be copied in our own country 
to advantage. 

On this occasion the President thus 
indicates his ideas on an important 
question of political economy :— 


‘* Therefore, the principal care of an en- 
lightened administration, occupied chiefly 
with general interests, isto diminish as much as 
possible the burdens which press upon the land. 
In spite of the sophisms daily spread abroad 
to deceive the people, it is an incontestable 
principle, which in Switzerland, America, and 
England has produced the most advantageous 
results, that we ought to free production and 
to burden only consumption. The riches of 
a country is like a river; if we take the 
waters at the source we dry it up; if we 
take them on the contrary when the river has 
increased, we may turn aside a large body of 
it without altering its course.” 


This philosophy numbers the con- 
servative y of England among its 
adherents. It formed the principle 
on which was based the budget of 
D’Israeli. 

We think the Emperor has stated 
the grounds on which it rests correct- 
ly, but with somewhat more than his 
usual conciseness. He seems to hold 
first that an increase of population is 
the only test of national progress, 
since it is the natural consequence of 
increased well-being ; but, secondly, 
that the additional number of inhabi- 
tants must be dependent on, and re- 
sulting primarily from, an increased 
agriculture; for, if the population 
increase from any other cause, it has 
nothing in the country itself to fall 
back upon, but being at the mercy of 
taste and fashion, and foreign trade, 
may be an element of weakness in- 
stead of power: and third, that it 
becomes, therefore, the duty of an 
enlightened statesman to facilitate 
as much as possible the development 
of agriculture, by abstaining from 
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imposing on it any burdens or taxes 
which, inasmuch as they diminish 
the net return, will prevent the in- 
ferior descriptions of land being taken 
into cultivation. But, lastly, if land 
is not to be taxed, either directly or 
in its productions, the revenue of the 
state must be derived from a tax on 
the consumers, “ d’affranchir la pro- 
duction et de n’imposer que la con- 
sommation.” 

But, however English politicians 
may differ on this a all parties 
will agree with the Emperor when in 

another part of this address he says : 


‘* The greatest danger perhaps of modern 
times comes from that false opinion that a 
government can do every thing, and that it 
is of the essence of every possible system to 
answer to all exigencies, to remedy all evils. 
Ameliorations are not improvised, they grow 
from those which precede them, like the 
human species; they have a filiation which 
permits us to measure the extent of progress 
possible, and to separate it from Utopias.” 


Nor will we quarrel with the practi- 
cal application :— 


** Let us not, then, be seduced into vain ex- 
pectations ; but let us all try to accomplish 
all that is reasonable.” 


The last speech made by Louis 
Napoleon in 1849 was on the 10th of 
December, at the féte de Hotel de 
Ville. It is characterized by a calm 
consciousness of power, and trust in 
the future. He had evidently better- 
ed his position ; and though politicians 
still thought he was samy a stop- 
gap to the revolution, ond that his 
power would come to a close when- 
ever the Legitimists and Orleanists 
had effected their fusion, they might 
at least have seen that he was a man 
not to be put aside quietly or easily, 
and that he was fully determined to 
defend his position by every means 
in his power. One passage in this 
address, if they had reflected on its 
quiet power, and believed that there 
was something in it besides rhetoric, 
might have helped to dissipate some 
of their illusions; “ ce qui donne une 
force irresistible méme au mortel le 
plus humble, c’est d’avoir devant lui 
un grand but 4 atteindre, et derricre 
une grande cause a defendre.” 

The year 1850 was passed by Louis 
Napoleon very much like that which 
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receded it; but the indications of 

is ultimate designs are more clearly 
hinted at, and his denunciations of 
the unfortunate Ideologues become 
more decided ; though it never seems 
to enter into his head that he and his 
uncle were the most pronounced of 
all Ideologues, if by that epithet we 
mean men who wish to govern by 
new ideas. His actions, as we will 
find, keep pace with the loftier and 
more defiant tone of his speeches. 

On the 7th of April, 1850, the Pre- 
sident opened the session of the 
Gouncil General of agriculture, com- 
merce,and manufactures. An interval 
of four years had elapsed since their 
last meeting, and the President tells 
them that then they enjoyed a com- 
plete security, which gave them time 
to study at leisure the ameliorations 
best suited to the material interests 
of France, but that now the task was 
different; “ un bouleversement im- 
prevu a fait trembler le sol sous vos 

sg.” 

This allusion is judicious. It point- 
ed out clearly, but at the same time 
without giving offence to the Repub- 
lican party, that Louis Napoleon 
had no complicity in the revolution ; 
and that he rather deplored it than 
considered it a subject of gratulation ; 
an opinion calculated at one and the 
same time to quell the sensitive dis- 
trust of the men of order, who couid 
not yet put confidence in a Bonaparte ; 
and to disarm to some extent the 
animosity of the Orleanists, by the 
tacit preference it implied of the rule 
of Louis Philippe over the Republican 
regime which had displaced it. 

On the 9th and 10th of June he is 
at St. Quintin. In his speech at an 
Exposition of Industry in the town, 
he says :— 


‘IT am happy to find myself among you, 
and I welcome with pleasure all opportunities 
of coming into contact with that great and 
generous people which has elected me; for 
every day proves to me that my most sincere 
and devoted friends are not in the palace but 
under the thatch; they are not under the 
gilded roofs, they are in the work-shops and 
in the coantry. IfI was always free to ac- 
complish my wish, I would come among you 
without pomp, without ceremony. I would 
like, unknown, to mingle in your labours as 
well as your fétes, in order better to judge 
myself of your desires and your sentiments, 
Bat it seems that fate puts unceasinsly 4 
barrier betwixt you and me, and I have to 
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regret never having been a simple citizen of 
my country.” 


We can easily imagine the effect 
of such language, addressed to the 
people of the provinces who already 
worshipped the inheritor of the name 
of the Emperor ; it served also ano- 
ther purpose, by indicating, or to use 
a French phrase, “ faisant entrevoir,” 
his dissatisfaction with the Burgraves 
of Paris: 

In this oration he defines his idea 
of “ordre,” which is not with him 
merely an empty word which every 
one may interpret as he pleases, but 
“ it is the maintenance of that which 
has been freely elected and consented 
to by the people; it is the national 
will triumphant over all factions.” 

But as if to cool down all unrea- 
sonable enthusiasm, he says shortly 
afterwards at Dijon :— 


** Governments which succeed revolutions 
have an ungrateful task: that of repressing 
in the first instance, in order afterwards to 
ameliorate ; that of dissipating illusions, and 
of replacing by the language of cold reason 
the disorderly accents of passion.” 


Visions of the Coup d’Etat are no 
doubt by this time revolving in his 
mind ; and in most of his speeches 
this year he throws out feelers on the 
subject. At Lyons he says :— 


** Rumours of Coups d’Etat have, perhaps, 
come even to you, gentlemen, but you have 
not credited them, and I thank you for it. 
Surprises and usurpations may be the dream 
of parties who have not the support of the 
nation, but the elect of six millions of suf- 
frages executes the will of the people; he 
does not betray them. Patriotism may con- 
sist in abnegation as well as in perseverance.” 


No doubt this was well considered. 
Indeed all the President’s speeches 
bear traces of long and weighty pre- 
paration. Here he dexterously turns 
the artillery of his enemies against 
themselves. He, the elect of six mil- 
lions, has no necessity for a Coup 
d’Etat ; but the opposite party may 
attempt to compensate by violence and 
surprise their want of authority with 
the country. Nor, if well-considered, 
do these expressions absolutely fore- 
close him from attempting a Coup 
d’Etat, for the elect of the people 
may thus exeeute their will. 

yons was the next stage on the 
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President’s tour. There were some 
doubts expressed at the time as to the 
propriety of his venturing to this 
centre of red republicanism ; but 
danger was not likely to deter a man 
who avowedly professes himself a 
fatalist. His allusion to their bad 
repute is dexterous :— 


**From a distance I might believe the 
Lyonnese population animated with that spirit 
of vertigo which produces so many troubles, 
aud almost an hostility to power. Here I 
find it calm, laborious, sympathetic with the 
authority which I represent. On your side 
you expected, perhaps, to meet in me a man 
greedy of honours and of power, and you see 
in the midst of you a man solely devoted to 
his duty and to the great interests of the 
country.” 


And at parting with them, he 
says :— 


** On the point of making you my adieus, 
allow me to recal to you the celebrated words 
—no; I pause. There would be too much 
pride in me to say, like the Emperor, ‘ Lyon- 
nese, I love you.’ But permit me to say to 
you from the bottom of my heart, ‘ Lyonnese, 
love me.’”’ 


Alsace was another district which 
the timid friends of the President 
would rather have avoided, but there 
his reception was enthusiastic. In 
his address he alludes feelingly to 
this :— 


“‘ Why, gentlemen, should I have been 
ill-received ? In what respect have I failed to 
merit your confidence ? Placed by the almost 
unanimous vote of France at the head of a 
power legally restrained, but immense by the 
moral influence of its origin, have I been se- 
duced by the thought, by the advices I have 
received to attack a constitution, although 
nobody is ignorant that it was made in great 
part against me ?” 


It is pretty evident the time is 
coming when he will get rid of this 
constitution, “‘made in great part 
against him.” 

The President’s message this year 
was delivered on the 12th November. 
The exordium could not be very 
agreeable to the Assembly. He in- 
forms them that he had dismissed 
four hundred and twenty-one mayors, 
and one hundred and ninety-three 
adjuncts ; “and if all those who have 
exceeded their functions have not 


been dismissed, it is because the im- 
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perfection of the law prevents it ;” 
“and: for the purpose of assuring 
order in the most agitated provinces, 
great commands, comprising several 
military divisions, have been created, 
and more extensive powers confided 
to experienced generals.” Otherwise 
this message resembles the preceding 
ones in the somewhat laborious detail 
into which it enters, regarding the 
finances, the public works, the indus- 
try, and commerce of the country. 

In the resumé, the President is 
eminently suggestive :— 


** T have often declared publicly, when the 
occasion has offered itself, my thought, that 
I would consider as criminals those who, by 
personal ambition, would compromise the 
little stability which the constitution guaran- 
tees tous. This is my profound conviction. 
It has never been shaken, Enemies alone of 
the public tranquillity could pervert the most 
natural steps incident to my position.” 


As first magistrate of the Republic 
it was his duty, he said, to put him- 
self into communication with all in- 
terests, and personally to visit the 
provinces ; and “ if my name has had 
an effect in strengthening the spirit 
of the army, of which alone I dispose 
in terms of the constitution, this—I 
dare to say it—is a service I have 
rendered to my country.” 

Having thus indicated his opinion 
of the constitution, and significantly 
alluded to his influence with the army, 
he directs attention in brief and preg- 
nant terms to an important mat- 
ter :-— 


**Tt is now permitted to all the world 
excepting to me to wish to hasten the revision 
of our fundamental law. If the constitution 
contains-in itself vices and dangers, you are 
free to expose them to the country. I alone 
am bound by my oath to confine myself within 
the strict limits which it has traced.” 


And somewhat farther on :— 


‘** The uncertainty of the future produces, 
I know, many apprehensions by awaking 
many hopes. Let us all learn to sacrifice 
these hopes to the country, and to occupy 
ourselves only with her interests. If in this 
session you vote the revision of the constitu. 
tion, a constitutional assembly will remodel 
our fundamental laws and regulate the lot of 
the executive power. If you do not so vote, 
the people in 1852 will solemnly manifest 
the expression of its new will.” 
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Happy would it have been for all 
parties if the Assembly had taken 
this advice, and by convoking the na- 
tion without delay, sought from the 
only authority which they could both 
legitimately acknowledge a solution 
of the otherwise irreconcilable diffi- 
culties which had arisen between 
them; but the Assembly were well 
aware that the issue of such an ap- 
peal would have been the consolida- 
tion and increase of the President’s 
power, and their own political annihi- 
lation. They preferred, therefore, to 
wait, 

That the evil day was inevitable 
could not be a matter of doubt to any 
one at the close of 1850. On the part 
of the President every thing was 
ready. He had made the most of his 
position, and collected in a focus all 
the different sources of power or in- 
fluence of which it was susceptible. 
He must also have seen—none more 
clearly—that the existing state of 
things could not continue. The ma- 
chine was unworkable. The State 
had nearly come to that point when 
salus populi is suprema lex. 

On the 19th of January, 1851, the 
Assembly adopted an order of the 
day, implying censure of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, the consequence of 
which was the resignation of his mi- 
nistry. This was probably the very 
thing Louis Napoleon desired, he ac- 
ce pted the resignation, and formed in 
their stead what he was pleased to 
calla Ministry of Transition. He 
communicates this somewhat drily 
in a message to the Assembly. 

On the first of June, the Presiden 
is at Dijon, engaged in hoon 
occupation of opening a railway. In 
his address on the occasion, the fol- 
lowing passages occur :— 


*« France wishes neither the return of the 
ancient regime, whatever be the form which 
disguises it, nor the trial of fatal and impracti- 

ee ae ee 
cable Utopias. 


The reader will notice the compre- 
hensive way in which this sentence 
disposes of both classes of his oppo- 
nents. France is neither Monarchical 
nor Republican ; there is another al- 
ternative which he does not mention, 
but it is clearly implied, namely, that 
France is Bonapartist :-— 


** A new phase of our political era com- 
mences. J'rom one end of France to the 
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other, petitions are signed, demanding the 
revision of the Constitution. I wait with 
confidence the manifestations of the country, 
and the decisions of the Assembly who will 
be inspired by the single hope of the public 
good. If France recognizes that no one has 
the right of disposing of her without her own 
consent, France has only to say so; my 
courage and my energy will not fuil her.” 


We thus see the hints and feelers 
the President has been all along 
throwing out, taking form and con- 
sistence. He has made the most of 
the material advantages of his posi- 
tion, he now brings the logic of his 
case into a focus of gradually increas- 
ing clearness and intensity. 

‘He is not, however, so communica- 
tive this year. He has nearly said 
his say, and put his case on the best 
ground of which it is susceptible. He 
has only now to put the Assembly 
in the wrong, and to bring home to 
them a violation of the letter of that 
institution they were so fond of press- 
ing on him. Now he had kept him- 
self as yet on the “ windy side of the 
law ;” or if he had gone beyond the 
limits of the Constitution, it was in 
one instance only, and the Assembly 
were his accomplices. 

On the 3lst May, the Assembly, 
with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent, had passed a law excluding 
from the privileges of universal suf- 
frage all who had not resided for 
three years in the commune. 

But it is now time for Louis Napo- 
leon to repent of this encroachment 
on the sovereignty of the people, and 
in alengthened address to the As- 
sembly, he proposes to return to the 
former law of unrestricted suifrage. 
His arguments are ingenious. The 
law of the 13th May seemed reason- 
able at the time it was passed, 
its object being to strengthen the 
hands of the friends of order; but 
far from answering this purpose, it 
had served as a pretext to the anar- 
chists to assume the character of 
the only true republicans; and it 
could not be denied they had a plau- 
sible ground for this assumption, 
since the effect of the law of the 13th 
May, going far beyond what he had 
antic ‘ipated, had actually disfranchised 
three millions of electors. 

But there was another objection ; 
the Constitution required that, of the 
ten millions of electors in France, at 
least two millions, or one-fifth, should 
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concur in the election of the Presi- 
dent—otherwise it fell tothe Assem- 
bly to elect him; but if three mil- 
lions of electors were arbitrarily 
struck off the roll, the President 
would require to have a third, instead 
of a fifth of the voters to secure his 
election. So that in effect, this law of 
3lst May might take the election of 
the President out of the hands of the 
people, and give it to the Assembly, 
contrary to the Constitution. 

Louis Napoleon could not have 
argued more adroitly. The inconsis- 
tency of Republicans of the French 
school restricting universal suffrage, 
was undeniable ; but the bearing of 
the restriction on the election of the 
President, so far from weighing with 
the Assembly as a reason for its re- 
peal, would rather act as a motive to 
them to retain it; or even to passa 
law of a still more restrictive charac- 
ter, having more decidedly the ten- 
dency to throw the election of the 
President into the hands of the As- 
sembly. They accordingly fell into 
the snare; they refused to repeal the 
obnoxious law ; and Louis Mapeloon 
thenceforth stood forward as the 
champion of the Constitution, and 
especially of universal suffrage ; when 
the Assembly confessedly took the 
the position of a reactionary body 
who wished to destroy the very 
power from which they derived their 
authority. 

The quarrel was as “ pretty a one” 
for the President as could be; a Coup 
d’ Etat was now justifiable, in order to 
save the Constitution. Henceforth 
events rapidly culminated. 

On the 9th November he addresses 
the officers of the army who had re- 
cently arrived in Paris, and tells them 
that “if ever the day of danger should 
arrive, I will not do like the govern- 
ments which have preceded me; I 
will not say to you, ‘ March, I follow 
you’ ; but I will say to you, ‘I march 
follow me !’” 

Under date the 2d December, the 
following brief notice is inserted in 
this volume :— 


“The National Assembly is dissolved. 
The President addresses the two proclama- 


tions which follow, to the people and the 
army.” 


In his address to the people, he 


states his position with his usual feli- 
city :— 
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“Frenchmen, the actual position can no 
longer endure. Every day which passes by 
aggravates the danger of the country. The 
Assembly, which ought to be the firmest 
support of order, has become a centre of con- 
spiracy ; the patriotism of three hundred of 
its members could not check its futal tenden- 
cies. In place of making laws for the public 
welfare, it forges the arms of civil war; it 
attacks the power which I hold directly 
from the people ; it encourages all evil pas- 
sions; it compromises the repose of France. 
I have dissolved it, and I make the entire 
people the judge between me and it.” 





Persuaded that the preponderance 
of asingle Assembly is the cause of 
all the trouble and discord, he pro- 
poses to the people,—“ the only sove- 
reign which I recognize in France,”— 
the programme of a new govern- 
ment :— 


1. One responsible chief elected for ten 
years. 

2. Ministers dependent on the executive 
power alone, 

3. A council of state formed of the most 
distinguished men, preparing the laws, and 
supporting the discussion of them before the 
legislative body. 

4. A legislative body discussing and vo- 
ting laws, nominated by universal suffrage. 

5. A second Assembly formed of all the 
illustrious of the country, a preponderating 
power, the guardian of the fundamental pac- 
tion of the public liberties, 


If he does not obtain their suf- 
frages as President with this pro- 
gramme, he is to invoke the reunion 
of a new Assembly, and to remit 
into their hands the mandate he has 
received from the nation. 

There was no very great choice in 
this. As things stood, it was Louis 
Napoleon or Anarchy ; and Louis 
Napoleon had the army on his side, 
whereas Anarchy could only boast 
of her usual adherents, the mob of 
Paris, assisted on this occasion by a 
few of the minor Ideologues, the 
magnates of that party having been 
in the meantime very judiciously put 
in prison. 

he address to the army is in the 
tone of a man who is sure of their 
gs They are to vote like the 
other citizens ; but their general is 
ordered immediately after ascertain- 
ing the result to burn the lists, so 
that the President might be ignorant 
of the names of those who voted 
against him. 


On the 8th December all opposi- 
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tion, which indeed never for a mo- 
ment assumed any formidable pro- 
portions, had been quelled. The Pre- 
sident again addresses the people. 


‘* Frenchmen, the troubles are appeased ; 
whatever may be the decision of the people, 
society is saved. The first part of my task 
is accomplished. The appeal to the nation 
to terminate our contests would not, I knew, 
create any serious risk to public tranquillity.” 


And further on :— 


**If I donot possess your confidence, if 
your ideas have changed, there is no need 
fur shedding precious blood. You have only 
to deposit a negative yote in the urn. I 


will always respect the decision of the peo- 
ple.” 


That decision was formally inti- 
mated on the 3lst December. In his 
address to the members of the Com- 
mission who had superintended the 
voting, occur the following pas- 
Sages :— 


‘* France has answered to the loyal appeal 
I made to her. She has understood that I 
only went out of legality in order to return 
into right. I felicitate myself on this im- 
mense adhesion ; it is not from pride, but bes 
cause it gives me the force to speak and to 
act as it becomes the chief of a great nation 
like ours.” 


He might well say so; seven mil- 
lions of votes had justified the boldest 
and best planned Hep in political ae- 
tion which the world had seen since 
the days of Cromwell, for the Coups 
d’Etat of Napoleon I. were neither 
undertaken at such risk, nor prepared 
for with such consummate sagacity. 

So closed 1851, leaving Louis Na- 
poleon in the possession of absolute 
power ; for it need hardly be remarked 
that his Council of State, his Senate 
and Legislative Assembly, with their 
limited attributions, did not even in 
appearance come betwixt him and the 
exercise of undisputed authority. The 
political cycle had returned upon 
itself; the two extreme ends had 
united—from the most unlimited de- 
mocracy the most unlimited despo- 
tism had legitimately sprung ; univer- 
sal suffrage had formally and deli- 
berately selected antocaney. To the 
casual observer, to the Utopian Re- 
publican, no result could be less ex- 
pected ; it would seem to them as 
probable that heat should form ice 
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instead of melting it; but the result 
has been often predicted by ancient 
and modern historians, nor are the 
reasons on which these predictions 
were founded of a very recondite na- 
ture. In all states of society the good 
things of the world are for the few, 
while the majority can with difficulty 
peoviie the necessaries of existence. 

o long as the established order of 
things continues, so long as society 
rests on its ancient hierarchical foun- 
dations, the majority acquiesce in this 
as part of the economy of nature. 
But disturb the established order by 
revolutionary ideas, and they begin 
to question the fact of the immuta- 
bility of such an arrangement ; and 
although there are reasons which de- 
monstrate that it cannot be otherwise, 
these are too philosophical for the 
apprehension of the masses, who are 
swayed by passion and not by reason. 
And once the revolutionary instincts 
are aroused, envy towards the rich 
becomes a predominant feeling, which 
soon ferments into hatred, assisted 
not a little by the distant and haughty 
manners of the rich, which, now that 
they are no longer believed to be a 
superior order of beings, seem an 
insult. Now suppose in such a state 
of things that the entire nation, 
voting per capita, were called on to 
decide whether they would have a 
continuance of the existing govern- 
ment, or the despotism of one man 
who proposes to reduce the upper 
and middle classes to a perfect equa- 
lity with the labouring population in 
the eye of the law, and to take up 
the cause of the latter, and we have 
no doubt whatever that in any coun- 
try the despot would have a large 
majority of votes. It is the convic- 
tion of this necessary and natural ten- 
dency of democracy which is the main 
reason why we have always advocated 
Conservative principles, and depre- 
cated any rash extension of the suf- 
frage. 

The year 1852 was ushered in with 
the proclamation of the Constitution, 
purporting to be developed from the 
programme of the Coup d’Etat, In 
the preamble the President asserts he 
has taken for his model the institu- 
tions of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire. 

In France as it is, he says, the 
Chief must be responsible ; “ to write 
at the head of a ‘ charte’ that the 
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Chief is irresponsible, is to give the 
lie to public sentiment.” 

On the contrary, the new Constitu- 
tion proclaimed that the Chief elected 
is responsible to the people. But, 
being responsible, it follows that his 
action should be free and without 
obstacles, “that his ministry should 
be the honored and powerful auxi- 
liaries of his thought, but that they 
should not form a responsible council 
composed of members liable for one 
another, a continual obstacle to the 
impulse given by the Chief of the 
State, the expression of a political 
opinion emanating from the Chamber, 
and thereby exposed to frequent 
ehanges which hinder all unity, all 
—, system.” 

1is is pretty distinct, but in order 
that there may be no mistake he 
asks, “‘ What will then be the control 
exercised by the Assembly ?” and he 
— to answer the question at 
ength, in rather more words than is 
his usual custom, and the more un- 
necessary in this case as the simple 
answer, “ Nothing,” would have been 
the true response to his query. 

One of several sentences may prove 
this as to the Chamber Legislative, 
“the Chamber being no longer in 
presence of the ministry, and the pro- 
jects of law being supported by the 
orators of the Council of State, time 
will not be lost in vain interpellations, 
in frivolous accusations, in passionate 
encounters, whose solitary object it 
was to overthrow the ministry in 
order to take their places.” 

As to the Senate whose inertia has 
been recently animadverted on by the 
Moniteur, it is difficult to discover 
what they are expected to do— 


** It is the depository of the fundamental 
paction, and of the liberties compatible with 
the Constitution, and it is only sur le rap- 
port des grands principes sur lesquels repose 
notre societé qu’il examine toutes les lois et 
qu’ii en propose de nouvelles au pouvoir 
executif.” 


We give this in the original French ; 
what it means the reader must dis- 
cover for himself ; and if so, he will 
be cleverer than the Senate, who, 
according to the Monitewr, and that 
is an oracle of inspiration, have not 
yet made the discovery. 

But whatever be this Constitution, 
“the people remains always master 
of its destiny, nothing fundamental 
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can be changed without its will.” 
But the President does not inform us 
how this will is to be expressed, and we 
see no other way than by insurrection, 
aright which the people have under 
any kind of government whatever ; 
though, perhaps, there are few in 
which it would be less safe to exercise 
it than in that of Louis Napoleon. 

The Constitution is formulated in 
fifty-eight articles, which are here 
given in extenso, and to which we 
beg to refer the reader, if he is curious 
as to the Constitution of France. 
These articles, with the exception of 
those defining, or rather stating the 
power of the President—for definition 
implies limits—are vaguely expressed, 
and each of them seems capable of 
being developed in detail into a 
volume. 

The remaining speeches and ad- 
dresses this year contain, according 
to Louis Napoleon’s manner, protes- 
tats of abnegation—he is content 
to remain simply President; followed 
by hints and indications, gradually 
getting clearer and clearer, till they 
reach their result in the proclamation 
of the Empire. All which was hardly 
necessary, since, as he ultimately says 
himself, the change would be only in 
name. 

His address on the 29th March, at 
the opening of the Session of the 
Senate and the Corps Legislatif, is 
on the whole, a good specimen of his 
style ; the peculiar feature of which 
is a frugality of words, so skillfully 
selected, that it is impossible to mis- 
take his meaning; unless, which is 
sometimes the case, he is not desirous 
of being understood. We will extract 
a few passages from this address :— 


** A few months ago, you will recollect, 
the more I restricted myself within the narrow 
circle of my attributions, the more they tried 
to restrict it, in order to deprive me of 
movement and action; often discouraged, I 
avow, I had the thought of abandoning a 
power so contested ; but that which restrained 
me was, that I saw only one thing to succeed 
me, and that was anarchy.” 


There is a considerable similarity 
between the speeches and character 
of Louis Napoleon and Cromwell. 
Both indulge in the same self-denying 
asseverations ; and if Cromwell de- 
nounces the malignants, our author 
denounces the Ideologues : while the 


‘ people of God’ of the Puritan, may be 
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represented by the ‘men of order’ of 
the President. In action both pursue 
a line of conduct which, whether 
planned a priori, or gradually sug- 
gested to them by the course of 
events, appears to those who review 
it, the most admirably calculated to 
forward their ambition ; both give 
adequate time for the pear to come 
to maturity, ample rope to their 
opponents to hang themselves; and 
when the crisis is come, both accom- 
plish their ends by violent measures, 
as bold as they are exquisitely con- 
certed, 

The only difference betwixt them 
seems to be that Louis Napoleon is 
a translation of Cromwell, from the 
somewhat crabbed and obscure dialect 
of a difficult language into a version of 
admirable plainness and perspicuity; 
for takeany oneof Cromwell’sspeeches, 
and find out the plain common sense 
of it, if you can, and ten to one you 
will find an address of the President 
expressing the same sentiments. Or, 
to take the reverse process: get Car- 
lyle to translate the speeches of Louis 
Napoleon, not into English, but into 
his own dialect, and you will have a 
prelection of Cromwell to a committee 
of his officers. 

But to return from this digression. 
In the speech under consideration 
Louis Napoleon goes on to say :— 


** Among political institutions, in effect, 
those alone have duration, which fix in an 
equitable manner the limit where each power 
ought to stop. ‘There is no other means of 
arriving at a useful and beneficent application 
of liberty ; the examples are not far from us. 

** Why, in 1814, did we see with satisfac- 
tion, in spite of our reverses, the inauguration 
of the parliamentary regime? It was because 
the Emperor, let us not fear to avow it, had 
been drawn, on account of the war, to a too 
absolute exercise of power. 

*‘ In fine, why is France not excited on 
account of the restrictions imposed on the 
liberty of the press and on individual liberty? 
It is that the one had degenerated into license, 
and that the other, in place of being the re- 
gular exercise of the right of each, had by 
odious excesses menaced the right of all.” 


A little further on in this speech 
occurs the first hint of the Empire :— 


** Seeing we re-establish the institutions 
and souvenirs of the Empire, people often say 
that I desired to re-establish the Empire 
itself. Ifsuch was my constant pre-occupa- 
tion, that transformation would be accom- 
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plished long ago; neither the means nor the 
opportunities have been wanting to me.” 


He could have done so, he says, in 
1848, or on the 13th June, 1849, and 
still more easily on the 2d December, 
1851. 

In a message to the Corps Legisla- 
tif, on 28th June, he thus states the 
idea of his government. ‘‘ A govern- 
ment animated by faith and the 
love of good; which reposes on the 
people, source of all power ; upon the 
army, source of all force; upon re- 
ligion, source of all justice.” In 
which definition, it will be remarked 
that the basis of the force of the 
government is expressed in somewhat 
clearer terms than that of the other 
principles of his government ; ‘ faith’ 
and ‘religion’ being generic terms, 
susceptible of infinite meaning. 

In an address on the 29th Septem- 
ber at Lyons, the Empire is shadowed 
forth with slightly increasing distinct- 
ness. At all points of his progress 
he says he has been saluted with cries 
of Vive l’Empereur, “a cry, which 
is to me rather a souvenir which 
touches my heart than a hope which 
flatters my pride ;” but, “if the 
modest title of President could facili- 
tate the mission which was confided 
to me, and before which I have not 
retreated, it is not I who, from per- 
sonal interest, would desire to change 
that title for that of Emperor.” 

Throughout the career of Louis 
Napoleon, which this volume illus- 
trates, he has always shewn a disposi- 
tion to court the clergy. There are 
several addresses illustrating his 
manner of canvassing that important 
interest. On the whole, his expres- 
sions are manly and honorable, with- 
out any affectation of exaggerated 
devotion. On one occasion, about 
this time, while laying the foundation 
of the cathedral of Marseilles, he 
says, “ My government, I say it with 
pride, is one of the few which has 
supported religion for itself. It 
supports it, not as an instrument, 
not to please a political party, but 
solely from conviction and from the 
love of good which it inspires, like 
the truths which it teaches.” Still it 
must be confessed that Paganism 
would be a sufficient platform for all 
the religious opinions which the 
President possesses. A belief in the 
Etre Supréme under the idea of fate 
will suffice, 
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On the 9th October, the President 
at a banquet at Bourdeaux, makes 
his celebrated declaration,—“ Cer- 
tains personnes se disent, L’Empire, 
cest la guerre; moi je dis, L’Empire, 
c’est la paix.” 

He developes this idea as follows : 


** It is peace, for France desires it, and 
when France is satisfied, the world is tran- 
quil. Glory associates itself well to the title 
of heritage, but not war. War is not made 
for pleasure, but from necessity. Woe to 
him, then, who would first give to Europe 
the signal of a collision, the consequences of 
which are incalculable.” 


And then he glances at the material 
progress which he wishes to secure to 
rance :— 


** We have immense territories lying waste 
to bring under cultivation—roads to open, 
ports to construct, rivers to render navi- 
gable, canals to terminate, our net-work of 
railways to complete. We have opposite 
Marseilles a vast kingdom to assimilate to 
France. We have all our great ports on the 
west to bring near to the American Conti- 
nent, by the rapidity of those communica- 
tions in which we are still deficient.” 


On the 16th October, the Prince 
President liberates Abd-el-Kader, be- 
cause “the government which has 
preceded me had not kept its engage- 
ments with an unfortunate enemy.” 

On the 4th November, he submits 
to the Senate a proposition to declare 
the Empire. He does not “ dissem- 
ble all that there is formidable in 
putting on his head the crown of Na- 
poleon ; but my apprehensions dimi- 
nish by the thought, that, represent- 
ing by so many titles the cause of the 

yeople and the national will, ‘ ce sera 
a nation qui, en m’elevant au trone, 
se couronnera cllememe.’” 

On the 7th November, the obedient 
Senate reports in favour of the Em- 
pire; and on the 25th the intelli- 
gence is communicated by a message 
to the Corps Legislatif, in which he 
says “ The government, you know, 
will only change its form. Devoted 
to the great interests which intel- 
ligence produces, and which peace de- 
velopes, it will restrain itself, as in 
the past, in the limits of moderation ; 
for success never inflates with pride 
the mind of those who see in their 
new elevation only a greater duty 
imposed by the people—only a more 
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elevated mission confided by Provi- 
dence.” 

The Proclamation of the Empire 
follows, on the 1st December. e 
quote one or two sentences of it :— 


** T take to-day with the crown the name 
of Napoleon III., because the logic of the 
people has already given it to me—because 
the Senate has legally imposed it, and be- 
cause the entire nation has ratified it. 

** Is it, however, that by accepting this 
title I fall into the error of the Prince who, 
returning from exile, declared null and void 
all that had been done in his absence? Far 
from me such an absurdity: not only do I 
recognise the governments which have pre- 
ceeded me, but I inherit in some degree what 
they have done of good or of evil; for the 
governments which succeed one another, 
spite of their different origins are liable in 
solidum for their predecessors. But the more 
I accept all that which, since the last fifty 
years, history transmits to us with its in- 
flexible authority, the less was it permitted 
me to pass over in silence the glorious reign 
of the chief of my family, and the regular, 
though ephemeral, title of his son.” 


This closes the year 1852, in which 
one step more has been made in the 
ladder of his ambition. Is it a ju- 
dicious one? Ought the man of the 
people to assume the pomp and trap- 
pings of royalty? Should the par- 
venu attempt to attach to himself 
traditions which are native only to 
antiquity? Should Louis Napoleon 
aspire after rank, as something dif- 
ferent from power? We think not. 
We think he would appear in history 
in afar nobler and manlier charac- 
ter, without the attendance of Grand 
Masters of the Household, Grand 
Chamberlains, Grand Masters of the 
Horse, and Grand Equerries, although 
carrying any number of gold and 
silver sticks, and dressed in any 
amount of lace or embroidery. The 
“ modest state” of Cromwell has se- 
cured him many voices, which would 
have been | against him had he 
assumed a crown. Cesar, the fore- 
most man in all this world,” would 
have lost half the grand statuesque 
dignity of his character if he had as- 
sumed the purple; and Napoleon 
Bonaparte himself committed treason 
to his nature, and displayed a weak- 
ness which would otherwise not have 
been suspected, when he aped the 
state of the old sovereigns whom he 
had so often conquered. 

The most important event in the 
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personal history of the Emperor in 
1853, and on the whole the most ho- 
norable and satisfactory in his whole 
career, was his marriage to Eugenie. 
It almost compensated for the flunkey- 
ism of the empire. He was not yet 
enslaved by ceremony and state. 

His communication of the event 
to the Senate, the Corps Legisla- 
tif, and the Council of State, worded 
at the Tuilleries—is noble and 
manly :— 

‘* The union I have contracted,” says he, 
‘* is not in accordance with the traditions of 
ancient policy—that is its advantage. 
France, by her successive revolutions, has 
separated herself from the rest of Europe. 
Every sensible government ought to try to 
make her re-enter the pale of the old mo- 
narchies ; but this will be more surely at- 
tained by astraightforward and fran po ic y, 
than by royal alliances.” 

For himself, he accepts 

** Vis & vis de l'Europe, la position de 
parvenu, titre glorieux lorsqu’on parvient 
par le libre suffrage d’un grand peuple.” 

**T have preferred, gentlemen, a woman 
whom I love and whom I respect, to an un- 
known woman whose alliance might have 
had advantages mixed with sacrifices.” 


Well done! Emperor,President,Man! 
These sentiments find an echo every- 
where, and have conciliated more ad- 
mirers to you, and softened the ani- 
mosity of more enemies, than if you 
had married a princess who could 
quarter direct from Noah, through 
the family of Shem ! 

The year 1854 opens on a different 
scene. The Russian war has com- 
menced, and the Emperor is engaged 
heart and soul in the struggle. 

On the 29th January, he writes a 
letter to the Czar, which is here 
given in extenso. There is nothin 
remarkable in it. It is moderate an 
firm. We need not say it led to no 
result. 

His speech at the opening of the 
Legislative Session, on the 2nd March, 
1854, is of course mostly occupied 
with the war. He makes the memo- 
rable declaration, “le temps des con- 
quétes est passé!” Consequently 
France has no idea of aggrandising 
herself. 

We doubt the wisdom of such an 
announcement at the beginning of a 
war. It has a tendency to induce 
the enemy to protract the contest be- 
yond what they would do, if they ex- 
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pected the ordinary penalty of con- 
quest. A nation forced into war has 
aright to exact compensation from 
the aggressing state, and that in ge- 
neral can only be secured by appro- 
priating a portion of territory. 

We do not think the eloquence of 
the Emperor so much at home on war 
as on peace. He is too contempla- 
tive; and we miss altogether, in 
his addresses to the soldiery — of 
which there are several in this year— 
the fiery grandeur of the speeches 
of his uncle. 

The Session of the Corps Legisla- 
tive for 1855, for some reason or 
other, was opened on the 20th Dec., 
1854. The speech on that occasion 
is somewhat vapid. The only me- 
morable sentences are those relating 
to the English alliance :—“ That al- 
liance,” he says, “is not the effect 
of a fleeting interest, or of a policy 
of circumstances. It is the union of 


two powerful nations, associated for 
the triumph of a cause in which, for 
more than a century, their greatness 
has been concerned—namely, the in- 
terests of civilization, at the same 
time with the liberties of ee 


In allusion to the army before Se 
topol he says—“ The army of ‘the 
East has up to this day suffered 
everything and surmounted every- 
thing—epidemic, disease, conflagra- 
tion, tempest, privation. Each has 
nobly done his duty, from the Mar- 
shal who seemed to make death stand 
aside till he had conquered, to the 
soldier and the sailor whose last ex- 
piring cry was a wish for France—an 
acclamation for the Elect of the coun- 
t 99 

“This is somewhat of a bathos; the 
egotism of the empire is affecting his 
style. 

The year 1855 is chiefly memorable 
for the Emperor’s visit to London. 
His speech at the banquet in Guild- 
ball deserves commemoration, as an 
instance of his felicity in seizing and 
giving apt eo to the prevail- 
ing ideas of the time. He thus speaks 
of the alliance :— 


*©In effect, England and France find 
themselves naturally in accord on all the 
great questions of policy or humanity which 
agitate the world, from the Baltic even to 
the Black Sea; from the abolition of slavery 
to the wishes for the amelioration of the fate 
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of the countries of Europe. I sce in the 
moral as well as the political world, for our 
two nations, only one route to follow, only 
one end to aim at. There are, therefore, 
only secondary interests and paltry rivalries 
which could divide them, Good sense alone 
will answer for the future,” 


About the middle of April the 
Emperor was attacked by an assassin. 
In alluding to this, in an address to 
the Senate, he says—“ I do not fear 
the attempts of assassins, There are 
existences which are the instruments 
of the deerees of Providence. So 
long as I will not have fulfilled my 
mission, I incur no danger.” 

Fatalism is a characteristic of the 
race of Bonaparte ; but the fatalism 
of the nephew is of a more religious 
cast than that of the uncle. The lat- 
ter had his star or his sun of Auster- 
litz, and believed that the bullet 
which was to kill him had not been 
cast; but he did not call himself 
an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence. The difference betwixt the 
fatalism of the two is this; that you 
could not gather from the sayings of 
Napoleon I. that he believed in a 
God, at least in any other than him- 
self; whereas Napoleon III., in all 
his speeches and professions, implies 
the existence of a higher power, of 
which he is the favoured instrument. 

At the opening of the extraordi- 
nary seasion of 1855, on 2nd July, the 
Emperor, as usual, pronounced a dis- 
course. The war, and the Vienna 
Conferences, are the prominent topics 
which he discusses. 

On the 15th November he delivered 
a speech at the closing of the Exhi- 
bition, which contains several preg- 
nant passages, the influence of which 
on passing events is yet in force. 


** At the sight of so many marvels dis- 
played to our eyes, the first expression is a 
desire of peace. Peace alone, in effect, may 
develope these remarkable products of human 
intelligence. You ought then all, like me, 
to wish that this peace be prompt and dura- 
ble. But in order to be durable, it ought to 
resolve satisfactorily the question which has 
produced the war. In order to be prompt it 
is necessary that Europe pronounce itself ; 
for without the pressure of general opinion 
the struggles between great powers threaten 
to prolong themselves; whereas, on the con- 
trary, if Europe decides to declare who is 
wrong or who is right, it will be a great 
step towards the solution. At the epoch of 
civilization in which we are, the successes of 


arms, however brilliant, are only transitory ; 
it is, in the last resort, public opinion which 
gains always the last victory.” 


Following this address, and closing 
the volume, is a discourse by the Em- 

ror to the army of the East, which, 
ike his other war speeches, is by no 
means remarkable. 

We have now finished our task, 
and have traced the career of Louis 
Napoleon during seven eventful years, 
step by step, guided by his own 
speeches selected and arranged by 
himself, We have done so calmly, 
and, so far as we are aware, without 
any preconceived opinion, for the 
fact was, and still is, that Louis Na- 
poleon is to us an enigma. Our 
opinion of his ability and sagacity 
has, if possible, been increased by the 
verusal of the contents of this vo- 
ume ; and we think most of our read- 
ers will agree with us also in rank- 
ing the Imperial author high as a 
master of the most difficult quality of 
style—extreme conciseness coincident 
with perfect clearness of meaning ; 
and will also admit that Louis Napo- 
leon is equally great in language as in 
action—one of those very rare men 
who to a perfect command of language 
join the greatest sagacity of intellect, 
the most cautious and skilful prepara- 
tion, and the most prompt and vigorous 
action, Still his moral nature re- 
mains an enigma. Are we to believe 
his professions of conscientiousness, 
or are we to suppose him a consum- 
mate hypocrite? We frankly confess 
we cannot solve the riddle. We have, 
however, to remark that comparing 
the opinions expressed in this volume 
with those of the first and second 
volumes, we notice a marked im- 
provement in moral tone. Bare, hard 
expediency is no longer the only test 
appealed to : noble principles of ethics 
are openly proclaimed, and the re- 
eo of Providence is acknowledged. 

he great events in which he has 
lived have evidently had their effect, 
whether on his intellect alone, if we 
adopt the less favorable hypothesis, 
or on his intellect and heart together, 
if we believe him an honest man. 
His tone is less arrogant and harsh, 
and more serious and solemn, and not 
unfrequently pathetic. Indeed there 
are some passages which he could not 
have conecived unless he had felt 
them ; speeches, in the delivery or com- 
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position of which the most sceptical 
must believe in his sincerity, at Naan, 
for the time being. But on the other 
hand, what are we to make of his 
frequent asseverations of respect for 
the Constitution, of his wish to main- 
tain things as they were? What of 
his repudiations of all Coups d’Etat, 
when it is self-evident he was pre- 
paring all along, with the patient Ain 
of a consummate chess-player, for the 
final move on his adversary? What 
of his declamations on liberty, the 
Republic, and the national will, when 
all along he was cautiously and pen- 
sively forging the iron fetters of des- 
potism ? 

It is quite true that he manages 
with marvellous dexterity, always to 
provide a loophole for his consistency ; 
and that understanding the Republic 
in his sense as simply the expression 
of the will of a gross majority, and 
liberty as the will of that majority to 
enslave themselves and others, he can 
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never be actually convicted of false- 
hood ; but then, according to Paley, 
he who uses words in one sense, 
knowing that those to whom they are 
addressed understand themin another, 
is guilty of virtual falsehood. 

As to the future we have no better 
reliance than on the grounds indi- 
cated in our last review; namely, that 
it is Louis Napoleon’s interest to keep 
well with us and with the rest of the 
world ; and that in general, and in the 
long run, the wise and the good are 
coincident, and that no man ‘living is 
wiser or more sagacious and far-see- 
ing that the present Emperor of the 
French. We have also this addi- 
tional security, that he has given 
hostages to fortune, and that in the 
Empress ae and her ‘fils de 
France, we have the best of gua- 
rantees that the commanding intellect 
of the husband and father will be 
employed for the benefit of France 
and the peace of the world, 





THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE 


CHAPTER XIX, 


THE CASCINE AT FLORENCE. 


Ir was spring, and in Italy ; one of 
those half-dozen days at very most, 
when, the feeling of winter departed, 
a gentle freshness breathes through 
the air; trees stir softly, and as if by 
magic; the earth becomes carpeted 
with flowers, whose odors seem to 
temper, as it were, the exciting at- 
mosphere. An occasional cloud, fleecy 
and jagged, sails lazily aloft, marking 
its shadow on the mountain side. In 
afew days—a few hours perhaps— 
the blue sky will be unbroken, the 
air hushed, a hot breath will move 
among the leaves, or pant over the 
trickling fountain. 

In this fast-flitting period, we dare 
not call it season, the Cascine of Flo- 
rence is singularly beautiful ; on one 
side, the gentle river stealing past be- 
neath the shadowing foliage; on the 
other, the picturesque mountains to- 
wards Fiesole, dotted with its palaces 
and terraced gardens, The ancient 
city itsclf is partly seen, and the 
massive Duomo and the Palazzo 
Veeehio tower proudly above the 





trees! What other people of Europe 
have such a haunt ?—what other peo- 
ple would know so thoroughly how to 
enjoy it? The day was drawing to a 
close, and the Piazzone was now fill- 
ed with equipages. There were the 
representatives of every European 
people, and of nations far away over 
the seas—splendid Russians, brilliant 
French, aenatle, supercilious Eng- 
lish, and ponderous Germans, mingled 
with the lame marked nationalities of 
Belgium and Holland, and even Ame- 
rica. Everything that called itself 
Fashion wasthere toswell the tide ; and 
althoughachoice militaryband was per- 
forming with exquisite kill the favou- 
rite overtures of the day, the noise and 
tumult of conversation almost drowned 
their notes. For the Cascine is to the 
world of society what the Bourse is 
to the world of trade. It is the great 
centre of all news and intelligence, 
where markets and bargains of in- 
tercourse are transacted, and where 
the scene of past pleasure is revived, 
and the plans of future enjoyment are 
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canvassed. The great and the wealth 
are there, to see and to meet wit 
each other. Their proud equipages 
lie side by side, like = liners ; 
while phztons, like fast frigates, 
shoot swiftly by, and solitary dandies 
flit t in varieties of conveyance 
to which sea-craft can offer no analo- 
gies. All are busy, eager and occu- 
pied. Scandal holds here its festival, 
and the misdeeds of every capital of 
Europe are now being discussed. The 
higher themes of politics occupy 
but few : the interests of literature 
attract still less. It is essentially of 
the world they talk, and it must be 
owned they do it like adepts. The 
last witticism of Paris—the last duel 
at Berlin—who has fled from his cre- 
ditors in England—who has run 
away from her husband at Naples— 
are all retailed with a serious circum- 
stantiality that would lead one to 
believe that gossip maintained its 
‘own correspondent’ in every city of 
the Continent. Moralists might fan- 
cy, perhaps, that in the tone these 
subjects are treated, there would 
mingle a reprobation of the bad, and 
a due estimate of the opposite, if it 
ever occurred at all; but as surely 
would they be disappointed. Never 
were censors more lenient — never 
were criticsso charitable. The trans- 
gressions against good breeding—the 
“‘ gaucheries” of manner—thesolecisms 
in dress, lan, e, or demeanour, do 
indeed meet with sharp reproof and 
cutting sarcasm ; but in recompense 
for such severity, how gently they 
deal with graver offences. For the 
felonies they can always discover 
“ the attenuating circumstances ;” 
for the petty larcenies of fashion they 
have nothing but whip-cord. 

Amidst the various knots where 
such discussions were carried on, one 
was eminently conspicuous. It was 
around a handsome, open carriage, 
whose horses, harnessing, and liveries 
— all in the most perfect taste. 

e equi might ibly have 
been ia hoy in! Hyde Park ; 
but in the Bois de Boulogne, or the 
Cascine, it must be pronounced the 
acmé of elegance. hatever might 
have been the differences of national 
opinion on this point, there could as- 
suredly have been none as to the 
beauty of those who occupied it. 

Though a considerable interval of 
years divided them, the aunt and her 


niece had a wonderful resemblance 
to each other. They were both—that 
rarest of all forms of beauty—blond 
Italians ;—that is, with light hair and 
soft, grey eyes. They had a certain 
tint of skin, deeper and mellower 
than we see in northern lands, and an 
expression of mingled seriousness and 
softness that only pertains to the 
south of Europe. There was a cer- 
tain coquetry in the similarity of 
their dress, which in many parts was 
precisely alike; and although the 
niece was but fifteen, and the aunt 
twenty-seven, it needed not the aid of 
flattery to make many mistake one 
for the other. 

Beauty, like all the other ‘‘ Beaux 
Arts,” has its distinctions. The same 
public opinion that enthrones the 
sculptor or the musician, confers its 
crown on female loveliness—and by 
this acclaim were they declared Queens 
of Beauty. To any one visiting Italy 
for the first time, there would have 
seemed something very strange in the 
sort of homage rendered them: a 
reverence and respect only accorded 
elsewhere to royalties—a deference 
that verged on actual humiliation— 
and yet all this blended with a subtle 
familiarity that none but an Italian 
can ever attain to. The uncovered 
head, the attitude of respectful atten- 
tion, the patient expectancy of notice, 
the glad air of him under recognition, 
were all there ; and yet, through these, 
there was dashed a strange tone of 
intimacy, as though the observances 
were but a thin crust over deeper 
feelings. ‘“‘ La Comtessa”—for she 
was especially “the Countess,” as 
one illustrious man of our own coun- 
try was ‘the Duke” — possessed 
every gift which claims pre-eminence 
in this fair city. She was eminently 
beautiful, young, charming in herman- 
ners, with ample fortune ; and, lastly 
—ah ! good reader, you would surely 
be puzzled to supply that lastly, the 
more as we say that in it lies an ex- 
cellence without which all the rest 
are of little worth, and yet with it 
are objects of worship, almost of 
adoration—she was separated from 
her husband! There must have been 
an epidemic, a kind of rot among 
husbands at one period; for we 
scarcely remember a very pretty wo- 
man, from five-and-twenty to five- 
and-thirty, who had not been obliged 
to leave hers from acts of cruelty, or 
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acts of brutality, ete. that only hus- 
bands are capable of, or of which 
their poor wives are ever the victims. 
If the moral geography of Euro 
be ever written, the region south of the 
Alps will certainly be coloured with 
that tint, whatever it be, that de- 
scribes the blessedness of a divorced 
existence. In other lands, especially 
in our own, the separated individual 
labours under no common difficulty 
in his advances to society. The story 
—there must be a story—of his sepa- 
ration is told in various ways—all 
of course to his disparagement. Ty- 
rant or victim, it is hard to say un- 
der which title he comes out best—so 
much for the man; but for the wo- 
man there is no plea; judgment is 
pronounced at once, without the me- 
rits. Fugitive, or fled from—who in- 
quires? she is one that few men dare 
to recognise. The very fact that to 
mention her name exacts an explana- 
tion, is condemnatory. What a boon 
to all such must it be that there is a 
climate mild enough for their malady, 
and a country that will suit their con- 
stitution; and not only that, but 
a region which actually pays ho- 
mage to their infirmity, and makes of 
their martyrdom atriumph! Asyougo 
to Norway for salmon fishing—to 
Bengal to hunt tigers—to St. Peters- 
burgh to eat caviare,so when divorced, 
if you would really know the bless- 
ing of your state, go take a house on 
the Arno. Vast as are the material 
resources of our globe, the moral ones 
are infinitely greater; nor need we 
despair, some day or other, of find- 
ing an island where a certificate of 
fraudulent bankruptcy will be deemed 
a letter of credit, and an evidence of 
insolvency be accepted as qualification 
to start a bank. 
La Comtessa inhabited a splendid 
lace, furnished with magnificence ; 
1er gardens were one of the sights of 
the capital, not only for their floral 
display, but that they contained a 
celebrated group by Canova, of which 
no copy existed. Her gallery was, if 
not extensive, enriched with some 
priceless treasures of art ; and with all 
these she possessed high rank, for her 
card bore the name of La Comtesse 
de Glencore, née Comtesse della Torre. 
The reader thus knows at once, if 
not actually as much as we do our- 
selves, all that we mean to impart to 
him ; and now let us come back to 
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that equipage around which swarmed 
the fashion of Florence, eagerly press- 
ing forward to catch a word, a smile, 
oreven alook ; and actually perched on 
every spot from which they could ob- 
tain a glimpse of those within. A 
young Russian prince, with his arm 
in a sling, had just recited the in- 
cident of his late duel; a Neapoli- 
tan minister had delivered a rose-co- 
loured epistle from a Royal Highness 
of his own court. A Spanish gran- 
dee had deposited his offering of ca- 
melias, which actually covered the 
front cushions of the carriage ; and 
now a little lane was formed for the 
approach of the old Duke de Breg- 
nolles, who made his advance with a 
mingled courtesy and haughtiness 
that told of Versailles and long ago. 

A very creditable specimen of the 
old noblesse of France was the Duke, 
and well worthy to be the grandson of 
one who was Grand Marechal to 
Louis XIV. Tall, thin, and slightly 
stooped from age; his dark eye 
seemed to glisten the brighter beneath 
his shaggy, white eyebrows. He had 
served with distinction as a soldier, 
and been an ambassador at the court 
of the Czar Paul ; in every station 
he had filled sustaining the character 
of a true and loyal gentleman—a man 
who could reflect nothing but honour 
on the great country he belonged to. 
It was amongst the scandal of Flo- 
rence that he was the most devoted 
of la Comtessa’s admirers; but we 
are quite willing to believe that his 
admiration had nothing in it of love. 
At all events, she distinguished him 
by her most marked notice. He was 
the frequent guest of her choicest 
dinners, and the constant visitor at 
her evenings at home. It was then 
with a degree of favour that man 
an envious heart coveted, she extend- 
ed her hand to him as he came for- 
ward, which he kissed with all the 
lowly deference he would have shown 
to that of his Prince. 

“Mon cher Duc,” said she, smi- 
ling, “ I have such a store of griev- 
ances to lay at your door. The es- 
sence of violets is not violets, but 
verbena.” 

‘* Charming Comtesse, I had it di- 
rect from Pierrot’s.” 

“ Pierrot is a traitor, then; that’s 
all: and where’s Ida’s Arab, is he 
to be here to-day, or to-morrow? 
When are we to see him ?” 
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“ Why, I only wrote to the Emir 
on Tuesaday last.” 

“ Mais a quoi bon lEmir if he 
can’t do impossibilities? Surely the 
very thought of him brings up the 
Arabian Nights, and the Calif Ha- 
roun. By the way, thank you for the 

ignard, It is true Damascus ; is 
it not ?” 

“ Ofcourse. I'd not have dared—” 

“To be surenot. I told the Arch- 
duchess it was. I wore it in my 
Turkish dress on Wednesday, and 
you, false man, wouldn’t come to ad- 
mire me !” 

* You know what a sad day was 
that for me, madam,” said he, so- 
lemnly. “It was the anniversary of 
her fate who was your only rival in 
beauty, as she had no rival in unde- 
served misfortunes.” 

“ Pauvre Reine !” sighed the Coun- 
tess, and held her bouquet to her 
face. 

“What great mass of papers is that 

‘ou have there, Duke ?” resumed she. 

* Can it be a journal ?” 
“Tt isan English newspaper, my 


dear Countess. As I know you do 
not receive any of his countrymen, I 


have not asked your permission to 
resent the Lord Selby ; but hearing 

im read out your name in a para- 
graph here, I carried off his paper 
to have it translated for me. You 
read English, don’t you ?” 

“ Very imperfectly ; and I detest 
it,” said she, impatiently; “ but 
Prince Volkotfsky can, I am sure, 
oblige you ;” and she turned away her 
head in ill-humour. 

“It is here somewhere. Parbleu, 
I thought I marked the place,” mut- 
tered the Duke, as he handed the 
paper to the Russian. “ Isn’t that it ?” 

‘This is all about theatres, Ma- 
dame Pasta, and the Haymarket.” 

“ Ah! well, it is lower down: 
here, perhaps.” 

“ Court news. The Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar.” 

“ No, no: not that.” 

© Oh, here itis, ‘ Great Scandal 
in High Life—A very singular cor- 
respondence has just passed, and will 
800n, we beliéve, be made public, be- 
tween the Herald’s College and Lord 
Glencore’” Here the reader stop- 
ped, and lowered’ his voice at the 
next word. 

“ Read on, Prince. C'est mon mari,” 
said she, coldly, while a very slight 
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movement of her upper lip betrayed 
what might mean scorn or sorrow, or 
even both. 

The Prince, however, had now run 
his eyes over the paragraph, and 
crushing the newspaper in his hand, 
hurried away from the spot. The 
Duke as quickly followed, and soon 
overtook him. 

“ ‘Who gave you this paper, Duke ?” 
cried the Russian, angrily. 

“Tt was Lord Selby. 
reading it aloud to a friend.” 

“Then heis an infame, and Til 
tell him so,” cried the other passion- 
ately. “ Which is he ? the one with 
the light moustache, or the shorter 
one?” and, without waiting for re- 
ply, the Russian dashed between the 
carriages, and thrusting his way 
through the prancing crowd of mov- 
ing horses, arrived at a spot where 
two young men, evidently strangers 
to the scene, were standing calmly 
surveying the bright panorama before 
them. 

“ The Lord Selby,” said the Rus- 
sian, taking off his hat and saluting 
one of them. 

“ That’s his lordship,” replied the 
one he addressed, pointing to his 
friend. 

“ T am the Prince Volkoffsky, Aid- 
de-Camp tothe Emperor,” said the Rus- 
sian ; “ and hearing from my friend, 
the Duke de Bregnolles, that you 
have just given him this newspaper, 
that he might obtain the translation 
of a passage in it which concerns 
Lady Guasre, and have the expla- 
nation read out at her own carriage, 
publicly, before all the world, I de- 
sire to tell you that your lordship is 
unworthy of your rank—an infame / 
and if you do not resent this—a 
polisson !” 

“This man is mad, Selby,” said 
the short man, with the coolest air 
imaginable. 

“ Quite sane enough to give your 
friend a lesson in good manners ; and 
you too, sir, if you have any fancy for 
it,” said the Russian. 

“Td give him in charge to the po- 
lice, by Jove, if there were police 
here,” said the same one who spoke 
before: “ he can’t be a gentleman.” 

“ There’s my card, sir,” said the 
Russian; “ and for you too, sir,” 
said he, presenting another to him 
who spoke, 

“Where are you to be heard of ?” 


He was 
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said the short man, 

“ At the Russian legation,” said the 
Prince, haughtily, and turned away. 

“ You’re wrong, Baynton, he is a 
gentleman,” said Lord Selby, as he 
pocketed the card, “though cer- 
tainly he is not a very mild tem- 
pered specimen of his order.” 

“ You didn’t give the newspaper as 
he said r 

“ Nothing of the kind. I was 
reading it aloud to you when the 
royal carriages came suddenly past ; 
and, in taking off my hat to salute, I 
never noticed that the old Duke had 
carried off the paper. I know he 
can’t read English, and the chances 
are, he has asked this Scythian gen- 
tleman to interpret for him.” 

“So then the affair is easily set- 
tled,” said the other, quietly. 

“ Of course it is,” was the answer ; 
and they both lounged about among 
the carriages, which already were 
thinning, and, after a while, set out 
towards the city. 

They had but just reached their ho- 
tel when a stranger presented him- 
self to them as the Count de Marny. 
He had come as the friend of Prince 
Volkoffsky, who had fully explained 
to him the event of that afternoon. 

“ Well,” said Baynton, “ we are 
of opinion your friend has conducted 
himself exceedingly ill, and we are 
here to receive his excuses,” 
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‘“ T am afraid, messieurs,” said the 
Frenchman, bowing, “ that it will 
exhaust your patience if you continue 
to wait for them. Might it not be 
better to come and accept what he is 
quite prepared to offer you—satisfac- 
tion ?” 

“Be it so,” said Lord Selby: 
“he'll see his mistake some time or 
other, and perhaps regret it. Where 
shall it be ?—and when ?” 

“ At the Fossombroni Villa, about 
two miles from this. To-morrow 
morning, at eight, if that suit you.” 

* Quite well. I have no other ap- 
pointment. Pistols, of course ?” 

“You have the choice, otherwise 
my friend would have preferred the 
sword.” 

“ Take him at his word, Selby,” 
whispered Baynton; “ you are equal 
to any of them with the rapier.” 

“ Tf your friend desire the sword, 
I have no objection—I mean the 
rapier.” 

“ The rapier be it,” said the French- 
man ; and with a polite assurance of 
the infinite honour he felt in forming 
their acquaintance, and the gratifying 
certainty they were sure to possess of 
his highest considerations, he bowed, 
backed, and withdrew. 

“ Well mannered fellow, the French- 
man,” said Baynton, as the door 
closed ; and the other nodded assent, 
and rang the bell for dinner. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE VILLA FOSSOMBRONI. 


Tue grounds of the Villa Fossom- 
broni were, at the time we speak of, 
the Chalk Farm, or the Fifteen Acres 
of Tuscany. The Villa itself, long 
since deserted by the illustrious fa- 
mily whose name it bore, had fallen 
into the hands of an old Piedmontese 
noble, ruined by a long life of excess 
and dissipation. He had served with 
yallantry in the imperial army of 

rance, but was dismissed the service 
for a play transaction, in which his 
conduct was deeply disgraceful ; and 
the Colcnel Count Tasseroni, of the 
8th Hussars of the Guards, was de- 
clared unworthy to wear the uniform 
of a Frenchman. 

For a number of years he had lived 
so estranged from the world, that 
many believed he had died; but at 


last it was known that he had gone 
to reside in a half-ruined villa near 
Florence, which soon became the re- 
sort of a certain class of gamblers, 
whose habits would have speedily at- 
tracted notice if practised within the 
city. The quarrels and altercations, 
so inseparable from high play, were 
usually settled on the spot in which 
they occurred, until at last the Villa 
became famous for these meetings, 
and the name of Fossombroni, in a 
discussion, was the watchword for a 
duel. 

It was of asplendid spring morn- 
ing that the two Englishmen arrived 
at this spot—which, even on the un- 
pleasant errand that they had come, 
struck them with surprise and admi- 
ration. The Villa itself was one of 
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those vast structures which the coun- 
try about Florence abounds in. 
Gheniy, stern, and gaol-like without ; 
while within, splendid apartments 
open into each other, in what seems 
an endless succession. Frescoed walls, 
and gorgeously ornamented ceilings, 
gilded mouldings, and rich_ tracery 
are on every side, and these, too, in 
chambers where the immense pro- 
portions and the vast space recall 
the idea of a royal residence. Pass- 
ing in by a dilapidated grelle which 
once had been richly gilded, they en- 
tered by a flight of steps a great hall 
which ran the entire length of the 
building. Though lighted by a dou- 
ble range of windows, neglect and 
dirt had so dimmed the panes, that 
the place was almost in deep shadow. 
Still they could perceive that the 
vaulted roof was a mass of stuccoed 
tracery, and that the colossal divi- 
sions of the walls were of brilliant 
Tierna marble. At one end of this 
great gallery was a small chapel, now 
partly o_o of its religious deco- 
rations, which were most irreverently 


= by a variety of swords and 
sa) 


res of every possible size and 
shape, and several pairs of pistols, 
arranged with an evident eye to pic- 
turesque grouping. 

“What are all these inscriptions 
here on the walls, Baynton?” cried 
Selby, as he stood endeavouring to 
decypher the lines on a little marble 
slab, a number of which were dotted 
over the chapel. 

* Strange enough this, by Jove,” 
muttered the other, reading to him- 
self, half aloud—* Francisco Ricordi, 
ucciso da Gieronimo Gazzi, 29 Set- 
tembre, 1828.” 

“What does that mean?” asked 
Selby. 

“Tt is to commemorate some fel- 
low who was killed here in ’28.” 

“ Are they all in the same vein ?” 
asked the other. 

“ It would seem so.” Here’s one: 
* gravamente ferito,’ badly wounded, 
with a pee that he died the 
same night.” 

“ What’s this large one here, in 
black marble ?” inquired Selby. 

“To the memory of Carlo Luigi 
Guiccidrini, ‘ detto il Carnefice,’ call- 
ed the slaughterer : cut down to the 
forehead by Pietro Baldasseroni, on 
the night of July 8th, 1829.” 

* T confess any other kind of lite. 
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rature would amuse me a8 well,” said 
Selby, re again into the 
large hall. ynton had scarcely 
joined him when they saw, advancing 
towards them through the gloom, a 
short, thick-set man, dressed in much- 
worn dressing - gown and slippers. 
He removed his skull-cap as he ap- 
roached, and said—“‘ The Count 
asseroni, at your orders.” 

“* We have come here by appoint- 
ment,” said Baynton. 

“ Yes, yes. I know it all. Vol- 
kofisky sent me word. He was here 
on Saturday. He gave that French 
colonel a sharp Jsson. Ran the sword 
clean through the chest. To be sure 
he was wounded too, but only through 
the arm; but ‘ La Marque’ has got 
his passport.” 

“You'll have him up there soon, 
then,” said Baynton, pointing towards 
the chapel. 

“ T think not. We have not done 
it latterly,” said the Count, musingly. 
“ The authorities don’t seem to like 
it ; and, of course, we respect the au- 
thorities !” 

“ That’s quite evident,” said Bayn- 
ton, who turned to translate the ob- 
servation to his friend. 

Selby whispered a word in his ear. 

“‘ What does the signore say ?” in- 
quired the Count. 

“* My friend thinks that they are 
behind the time.” 

* Per Baccho! Let him be easy as 
to that. Ihave known some to think 
that the Russian came too soon. I 
never heard of one who wished him 
earlier! There they are now: they 
always come by Cogee ;” and so 
saying, he hastened off to receive 
them. 

“ How is this fellow to handle a 
sword, if his right arm be wounded ?” 
said Selby. 

“ Don’t you know that these Rus- 
sians use the left hand indifferently 
with the right,in all exercises? It may 
beawkward for you ; but, depend upon 
it, he'll not be inconvenienced in the 
least.” 

As he spoke, the others entered the 
other end of the hall. The Prince no 
sooner saw the Englishmen, than he 
advanced towards them with his hat 
off. “My Lord,” said he rapidly, 
“ T have come to make you an apo- 
logy, and one which I trust you will 
accept in all the frankness that I of- 
fer it, I have learned from your 
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friend, the Duc de Bregnolles, how 
the incident of yesterday occur- 
red. I see that the only fault com- 
mitted was my own. Will you par- 
don, then, a momentary word of ill- 
temper, occasioned by what I wrong- 
fully believed a t injury ?” 

“Of course, I knew it was all a 
mistake on your part. I told Colo- 
nel Baynton here, you’d see so your- 
self—when it was too late, —— 

“« T thank you sincerely,” said the 
Russian, bowing; “‘ your readiness to 
accord methis satisfaction makes your 
forgiveness more precious to me ; and 
now, as another favour, will you per- 
mit me to ask you one question ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

““Why,when you could haveso easily 
explained this misconception on my 
part, did you not take the trouble of 
doing so ?” 

Selby looked confused, blushed, 
looked awkwardly from side to side, 
and then, with a glance towards his 
friend, seemed to say, “ Will you 
try and answer him ?” 

“ Tthink you have hit it yourself, 
Prince,” said Baynton. “ It was the 
trouble—the bore of an explanation, 
deterred him. He hates writing, and 
he thought there would be a shower 
of notes to be replied to, meetings, 
discussions, and what not; and so 
he said, ‘ Let him have his shot, and 
have done with it.’” 

The Russian looked from one to the 
other, as he listened, and seemed 
really as if not quite sure whether 
this speech was uttered in seriousness 
or sarcasm. The calm, phlegmatic 
faces of the Englishmen—the almost 
apathetic expression they wore—soon 
convinced him that the words were 
truthfully spoken; and he stood ac- 
tually confounded with amazement 
before them. 

Lord Selby and his friend freely 
accepted the polite invitation of the 
Prince to breakfast, and they all ad- 
journed to a small, but splendidly de- 
corated room, where everything was 
already awaiting them. There are 
few incidents in life which so much 
predis to rapid intimacy as the 
case ai averted duel. e revul- 
sion from animosity is almost certain to 
lead to, if not actual friendship, what 
may easily become so. In the pre- 
sent instance, the very diversities of 
national character gave a zest and en- 
joyment to the meeting; and while 
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the Englishmen were charmed by the 
fascination of manners and conversa- 
tional readiness of their hosts, the 
Russians were equally struck with a 
cool imperturbability and impassive- 
ness, of which they had never seen 
the equal. 

By degrees the Russian led the con- 
versation to the question by which 
their misunderstanding originated. 
“You know my Lord Glencore, per- 
haps ?” said he. 

“Never saw—scarcely ever heard 
of him,” said Selby, in his dry, laco- 
nic tone. 

“Is he mad or a fool?” asked the 
Prince, half angrily. 

“T served in aregiment once where 
he commandeda troop,” said Baynton ; 
“and they always said he was a good 
sort of fellow.” 

“You read that paragraph this 
morning, I conclude?” said the Rus- 
sian. ‘“ You saw how he dares to 
stigmatize the honor of his wife—to 
degrade her to the rank of a mistress 
—and, at the same time, to bastardize 
the son who ought to inherit his rank 
and title ?” 

“Tread it,” said Selby, drily ; “and 
T had a letter from my lawyer about 
it this morning.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed he, anxious 
to hear more, and yet too delicate to 
venture on a question. 

“Yes; he writes to me for some 
title deeds or other. I didn’t pay 
much attention, exactly, to what he 
Glencore’s man of business had 
addressed a letter to him.” 

The Russian bowed, and waited for 
him to resume; but, apparently, he 
had rather fatigued himself by such 
unusual loquacity, and so he lay back 
in his chair, and puffed his cigar in 
indolent enjoyment. 

“ A goodish sort of thing for you it 
ought to be,” said Baynton, between 
the puffs of his tobacco-smoke, and 
with a look towards Selby. 

“T suspect it may,” said the other, 
without the slightest change of tone 
or demeanour. 

“Where is it—somewhere in the 
south ?” 

“ Mostly Devon. There’s some- 
thing in Wales, too, if I remember 
aright.” 

*€ Nothing Irish ?” 

“No, thank Heaven—nothing 
Trish”—and his grim lordship made 
the nearest advance to a smile of 
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which his unplastic features seemed 
capable. 

“Do I understand you aright, my 
lord,” said the Prince ; ‘ that you re- 
ceive an accession of fortune by this 
event ?” 

“T shall ; if I survive Glencore,” 
was the brief reply. 

** You are related, then ?” 

“Some cousinship—lI forget how it 
is. Do you remember, Baynton ?” 

“T’m not quite certain. I think it 
was a Coventry married one of 
Jack Conway’s sisters, and she after- 
wards became the wife of Sir Some- 
thing Massy. Isn’t that it ?” 

* Yes, that’s it,” muttered the other, 
in the tone of a man who was tired of 
a knotty problem. 

“ And, according to your laws, this 
Lord Glencore may marry again ?” 
cried the Russian. 

“T should think so, if he has no 
wife living,” said Selby ; “ but, I trust, 
for my sake, he’ll not.” 

“ And what if he should, and should 
be discovered the wedded husband of 
another ?” 

“That would be bigamy,” said 
Selby. “ Would they hang him, 
Baynton 7?” 

“T think not—scareely,” rejoined 
the Colonel. 

The Prince tried in various ways to 
obtain some insight into Lord Glen- 
core’s habits, his tastes, and mode of 
life, but all in vain. They knew, in- 
deed, very little, but even that little 
they were too indolent to repeat. Lord 
Selby’s memory was often at fault, 
too, and Baynton’s had ill supplied 
the deficiency. Again and again did 
the Russian mutter curses to himself, 
over the impassive apathy of these 
stony islanders. At moments he fan- 
cied that they suspected his eagerness, 
and had assumed their most guarded 
caution against him; but he soon per- 
ceived that this manner was natural 
to them, not prompted in the slightest 
degree by any distrust whatever. 

After all, thought the Russian, how 
can I hope to stimulate a man who is 
not excited by his own increase of 
fortune? Talk of Turkish fatalism— 
these fellows would shame the Mos- 
lem. 

“Do you mean to prolong your 
stay at Florence, my lord ?” asked the 
Prince, as they arose from table. 

“T scarcely know. What do you 
say, Baynton ?” 
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** A week or so, I fancy,” muttered 
the other. 

“‘ And then on to Rome, perhaps?” 

The two Englishmen looked at each 
other with an air of as much confu- 
sion as if subjected to a searching ex- 
amination in science. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” said 
Selby at last, with a sigh. 

“Yes, it may come to that,” said 
Baynton, like a man who had just 
overcome a difficulty. 

“You'll be in time for the Holy 
week and all the ceremonies,” said 
the Prince. 

“Mind that, Baynton,” said his 
lordship, who wasn’t going to carry 
what he felt to be another man’s load ; 
and Baynton nodded acquiescence. 

“ And after that comes the season 
for Naples—you have a month or six 
weeks, perhaps, of such weather as 
nothing in all Europe can vie 
with.” 

“You hear, Baynton ?” said Selby. 

“T’ve booked it,’ muttered the 
other, and so they took leave of their 
entertainer, and set out towards Flo- 
rence. Neither you nor I, dear 
reader, will gain anything by keeping 
them company, for they say scarce a 
word by the way. They stop at in- 
tervals, and cast their eyes over the 
glorious landscape at their feet. Their 
glances are thrown over the fairest 
scene of the fairest of all lands; and 
whether they turn towards the snow- 
capt Appenines, by Vall’ombrosa, 
or trace the sunny vineyards along 
the Val’ d’Arno, they behold a picture 
such as no canvass ever imitated ; still 
they are mute and wuncommunicative. 
Whatever of pleasure their thoughts 
suggest, each keeps for himself. Ob- 
jects of wonder, strange sights and 
new, may present themselves, but 
they are not to be startled out of 
national dignity by so ignoble a sen- 
timent as surprize. And so they jog 
onward—doubtless richer in reflection 
than eloquent in communion—and so 
we leave them. 

Let us not be deemed unjust or un- 
generous, if we assert that we have 
met many such as these. They are 
not individuals—they are a class— 
and, strange enough too, a class 
which almost invariably pertains to a 
high and distinguished rank in so- 
cicty. It would be presumptuous to 
ascribe such demeanour to insen- 
sibility. There is enough in their 
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general conduct to disprove the as- 
sumption. As little is it affectation ; 
it is simply an acquired habit of 
stoical indifference, supposed to be— 
why, Heaven knows !—theessential in- 
gredient of the best breeding. If the 
practice extinguish all emotion and 
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obliterate all trace of feeling from the 
heart, we deplore the system. If it 
only gloss over the working of human 
sympathy, we pity the men. At all 
events, they are very uninteresting 
company, with whom longer dalliance 
vould only be wearisome, 


CHAPTER XXI, 


SOME TRAITS OF LIFE. 


Ir was the night Lady Glencore re- 
ceived; and, as usual, the street was 
crowded with equipages, which some- 
how seemed to have got into inextri- 
cable confusion—some endeavouring 
to turn back, while others pressed 
forward—and the court of the palace 
being closely packed with carriages 
which the thronged street held in fast 
blockade. As the apartments which 
faced the street were not ever used 
for these receptions, the dark un- 
lighted windows suggested noremark ; 
but they who had entered the court- 
yard were struck by the gloomy as- 
pect of the vast building; not only 
that the entrance and the stairs were 
in darkness,"but the whole suite of 
rooms, usually brilliant as the day, 
were now in deep gloom, From every 
carriage-window,headswere protruded 
wondering at this strange spectacle, 
and eager inquiries pressed on every 
side for an explanation, The expres- 
sion of sudden illness was rapidly 
disseminated but as rapidly contra- 
dicted, and the reply given by the 
porter to all demands quickly re- 
yeated from mouth to mouth, “ Her 
fad yship will not receive.” 

“Can no one explain this mystery ?” 
cried the old Princess Borinsky—as, 
heavy with fat and diamonds, she 
hung out of her carriage-window— 
“Oh, there’s Major Scaresby ; he is 
certain to know, if it be anything 
malicious.” 

Scaresby was, however, too busy 
in recounting his news to others to 
yerceive the signals the old Princess 
Pela out ; and it was only as her chas- 
seur, six feet three of green and gold, 
bent down to give her fhighness's mes- 
sage, that the Major hurried off, in all 
the importance of a momentary scan- 
dal, to the side of the carriage. 

“ Here I am, all impatience. What 
is it, Scaresby ?—tell me, quickly,” 
cried she, 


“A smash, my dear Princess— 
nothing more or less,” said he, 
in a voice which nature seemed to 
have invented to utter impertinence ; 
so harsh and grating, and yet so 
painfully distinct in all its accents— 
“‘as complete a smash as ever I heard 
of.” 

“You can’t mean that her fortune 
is in peril ?” 

“T suppose that must suffer also. 
It is her character—her station as one 
of us—that’s shipwrecked here.” 

“Go on, go on,” cried she, impa- 
tiently— I wish to hear it all.” 

“ All is very briefly related, then,” 
said he. “The charming Countess, 
you remember, ran away with a 
countryman of mine, young Glencore, 
of the 8th Hussars; I used to know 
his father intimately.” 

“ Never mind his father.” 

“ That’s exactly what Glencore did. 
He came over here and fell in love 
with the girl, and they ran off to- 
zether, but they forgot to get married, 
Princess. Ha—ha—ha—” and he 
laughed with a cackle a demon could 
not have rivalled. 

+ “T don’t believe a word of it—I’ll 
never believe it,” cried the Princess. 

“That’s exactly what I was recom- 
mending to the Marquesa Guesteni. 
I said, you needn’t believe it. Why, 
how do we go anywhere, now-a-days, 
except by not believing the evil 
stories that are told of our enter- 
tainers.” 

“Yes, yes; but I repeat that this 
is an infamous calumny. She, a Coun- 
tess, of a family second to none in all 
Italy; her father a Grand d’Espagne. 
T’ll go to her this moment.” 

“She'll not see you. She has just 
refused to see La Genosi,” said the 
Major, tartly. “Though, if a 
cracked reputation might have af- 
forded any sympathy, she might have 
a mitted her,” 
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“ What is to be done ?” exclaimed 
the Princess, sorrowfully. 

“Just what you suggested a few 
moments ago. Don’t believe it. Hang 
me, but good houses and good cooks 
are growing too scarce to make one 
credulous of the ills than can be said 
of the owners.” 

“T wish I knew what course to 
take,” muttered the Princess. 

“Tl tell you then. Get half a dozen 
of your own set together to-morrow 
morning, vote the whole story an 
atrocious falsehood, and go in a body 
and tell the Countess your mind. You 
know as well as I, Princess, that 
social credit is as great a bubble as 
commercial ; we should all of us be 
bankrupts if our books were seen. 
Aye, by Jove, and the similitude goes 
further, too—for when one old estab- 
lished house smashes, there is gene- 
rally a crash in the whole community; 
ha, ha, ha !” 

While they thus talked, a knot had 
gathered around the carriage, all eager 
to hear what opinion the Princess had 
formed on the catastrophe. 

Various were the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the different speakers— 
some sorrowfully deploring the dis- 
aster ; others more eagerly inveigh- 
ing against the infamy of the man 
who had proclaimed it. Many de- 
clared that they had come to the 
determination to discredit the story. 
Not one, however, sincerely professed 
that he disbelieved it. 

Can it be, as the French moralist 
asserts, that we have a latent sense of 
satisfaction in the misfortunes of even 
our best friends ; or is it, as we rather 
suspect, that true friendship is a 
rarer thing than is commonly be- 
lieved, and has little to do with those 
conventional intimacies which so often 
bear its name? 

Assuredly, of all this well-bred, 
well-dressed, and well-born company, 
now thronging the court-yard of the 
palace and the street in front of it, 
the tone was as much sarcasm as sor- 
row, and many a witty epigram and 
smart speech were launched over a 
disaster which might have been spared 
such levity. At length the space be- 
gan to thin. Slowly carriage after 
carriage drove off—the heaviest grief 
of their occupants often being over a 
lost soirée—an unprofited occasion to 
display toilette and jewels—while a 
few, more reflective, discussed what 
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course was to be followed in future, 
and what recognition extended to the 
victim. 

The next day Florence sat in com- 
mittee over the lost Countess. Wit- 
nesses were heard and evidence taken 
as to her case. They all agreed it was 
a great hardship—a terrible infliction 
—but still, if true, what could be 
done ? 

Never was there a society less un- 
generously prudish, and yet there 
were cases—this, one of them—which 
transgressed all conventional rule. 
Like a crime which no statute had 
ever contemplated, it stood out self- 
accused and self-condemned. A few 
might, perhaps, have been merciful, 
but they were overborne by numbers. 
Lady Glencore’s beauty and her vast 
fortune were now counts in the in- 
dictment against her, and many a 
jealous rival was not sorry at this 
hour of humiliation. The despotism 
of beauty is not a very mild sway 
after all, and, perhaps, the Countess 
had exercised her rule right royally. 
At all events, it was the young and 
the good-looking who voted her ex- 
clusion, and only those who could not 
enter into competition with her 
charms who took the charitable side. 
They discussed and debated the ques- 
tion all day, but while they hesitated 
over the reprieve, the prisoner was 
beyond the law. The gate of the 
palace, locked and barred all day, re- 
fused entrance to every one; at night 
it opened to admit the exit of a tra- 
velling carriage. The next morning 
large bills of sale, posted over the 
walls, declared that all the furniture 
and decorations were to be sold. 

The Countess had left Florence— 
none knew whither. 

“T must really have those large 
Sevres jars,” said one; “and I the 
small park phxton,” cried another. 

“T hope she has not taken Horace 
with her; he was the best cook in 
Italy. Splendid hock she had, and I 
wonder is there much of it left.” 

“T wish we were certain of another 
bad reputation to replace her,” 
grunted out Scaresby ; “they are the 
only kind of people who give good 
dinners, and never ask for returns.” 

And thus these dear friends— 
guests of a hundred brilliant fétes— 
discussed the fall of her they once had 
worshipped. 

It may seem small-minded and 
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narrow to stigmatize such conduct as 
this. Some may say that for the or- 
dinary courtesies of society no pledges 
of friendship are required, no real 
gratitude incurred. Be it so. Still 
the revulsion from habits of deference 
and respect to disparagement, and 
even sarcasm, is a sorry evidence 
of human kindness; and _ the 
threshold, over which for years we 
had only passed as guests, might well 
suggest sadder thoughts as we tread 
it to behold desolation. 

The fair Countess had been the 
celebrity of that city for many a day. 
The stranger of distinction sought 
her as much a matter of course as 
he sought presentation to the sove- 
reign. Her salons had the double 
eminence of brilliancy in rank and 
brilliancy in wit; her entertainments 
were cited as models of elegance and 
refinement, and now she was gone ! 
The extreme of regret that followed 
her was the sorrow of those who were 
to dine there no more; the grief of 
him who thought he shall never have 
a house like it. 

The respectable vagabonds of so- 
ciety are a large family, much larger 
They are 


than is usually supposed. 
often well born, nk always well 
mannered, invariably well dressed. 
oe do not, at first blush, appear to 


discharge any very great or necessary 
function in life, but we must by no 
means from that infer their inutility. 
Naturalists tell us that several varie- 
ties of insect existence we rashly set 
down as mere annoyances, have their 
peculiar spheres of usefulness and 
ood; and, doubtless, these same 
oungers contribute in some myste- 
rious manner to the welfare of that 
state which they only seem to burden. 
We are told that but for flies, for in- 
stance, we should be infested with 
myriads of winged tormentors, in- 
sinuating themselves into our meat 
and drink, and rendering life misera- 
ble. Is there not something very 
similar performed by the respectable 
class I allude you? Are they not 
invariably devouring and destroying 
some vermin a little smaller than 
themselves, and making thus a 
healthier atmosphere for their betters ? 
If good society only knew the debt it 
owes to these defenders of its pri- 
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vileges, a Vagabond’s Homeand Aged 
Asylum would speedily figure amongst 
our national charities. 

We have been led to these thoughts 
by observing how distinctly different 
was Major Scaresby’s tone in talkin; 
of the Countess, when he adverse 
his betters or spoke in his own class. 
To the former * gave vent to all his 
sarcasm and bitterness ; they liked it 
just because they wouldn’t condescend 
to it themselves. To his own he put 
on the bullying air of one who said, 
“How should you possibly know 
what vices such great people have, any 
more than you know what they have 
for dinner? J live amongst them—J 
understand them—J am aware that 
what would be very shocking in you 
is quite permissible to them. They 
know how to be wicked—yow only 
know how to be gross;” and thus 
Scaresby talked, and sneered, and 
scoffed, making such a hash of good 
and evil, such a Maelstrom of right 
and wrong, that it were a subtle mo- 
ralist who could have extracted one 
solitary scrap of uncontaminated 
meaning from all his muddy lucu- 
brations. 

He, however, effected this much : 
he kept the memory of her who had 
gone, alive by daily calumnies. He 
embalmed her in poisons, each morn- 
ing appearing with some new trait of 
her extravagance—her losses in her 
caprice—'till the world, grown sick of 
himself and his theme, vowed they 
would hear no more of either, and so 
she was forgotten. 

Aye, good reader, utterly forgotten ! 
The gay world, for so it likes to be 
clea, has no greater element of 
enjoyment amongst all its high gifts 
than its precious power of forgetting. 
It forgets not only all it owes to 
others—gratitude, honor, and esteem 
—but even the closer obligations it 
has coutracted with itself. The Palazzo 
della Torre was for a fortnight the 
resort of the curious and the idle. At 
the sale crowds appeared to secure 
some object of especial value to each ; 
and then the gates were locked, the 
shutters fread and a large, ill-writ- 
ten notice on the door announced that 
any letters for the proprietor were to 
be addressed to “Pietro Arretini, 
Via del Sole.” 














Few Englishwomen, who have devoted 

themselves to literature as a vocation, 
have achieved a greater success than 
did Mrs, Behn in her day. She 
gained a liberal share of the applause 
of the wits of her age, om a yet 
larger share of their attention ; she 
wrote poems that were allowed to be 
good ; she was the authoress of plays 
which the town flocked to see acted ; 
Charles the Second was fascinated by 
her powers of conversation and her 
beauty ; Dryden complimented her on 
her powers of versification ; and she 
wrote novels which every one read, 
and continued to read for generations 
after her death, and one (at least) of 
which was translated into the French 
language, and published at Amster- 
dam, when she had been in the grave 
more than half a century. And yet, 
we doubt not, many of our readers 
have never heard her name till now. 

Aphra, Aphara, Apharra, or Afra 
(for the name is to be found spelt in 
all four ways) Behn was a daughter 
of a gentleman of good family. Her 
maiden name was Johnson, and Can- 
terbury has the honor of being her 
birth-place—but the year of her birth 
isunknown. The various biographers, 
who have briefly sketched her life, 
concur in placing her birth at the 
close of the reign of Charles the First ; 
it certainly was not earlier. 

Her father was a friend of Francis, 
fourth Lord Willoughby, of Parham, 
county of Suffolk, to which nobleman, 
in conjunction with Laurence Hyde, 
second son of Edward, Earl of Cla- 
rendon, Charles the Second gave 
(with the liberality that characterized 
European monarchs of those days) the 
colony of Surinam, The interest of 
Lord Willoughby secured the post of 
Lieutenant-General of Surinam and 
thirty-six West Indian isles for his 
friend Johnson, who immediatel 
quitted England for the new ak 
taking with him his wife and chil- 
dren, Aphara was then quitea child 
—too young, her female biographer 
and friend assures us, to have known 
the passion of love. But her rare 
beauty had, even in those tender 
years, gained her many passionate 
wimirers, and her quickness of intel- 
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lect was the wonder and amusement of 
all her acquaintance, 

The lieutenant-general was fated 
not to reap any of the advantages of 
his newly-acquired appointment. He 
died on board ship, dae his pas- 
sage to America. His patron, also, 
was doomed to find his death at sea, 
but in a more calamitous manner, 
Francis, Lord Willoughby, was lost 
inaviolent hurricane, which destroyed 
eleven ships, in the year 1666, Pepys 
mentions this catastrophe, in a letter 
to Lord Brouncker, with official bre- 
vity and coolness. ‘“ But perhaps our 
ill, but confirmed, tidings from the 
Barbadoes may not have reached you 
yet, it coming but yesterday; viz., 
that about eleven ships, whereof two 
of the king’s, the Hope and Coventry, 
going thence with men to attack St. 
Christopher’s, were seized by a violent 
hurricane and all sunk—two only of 
the thirteen escaping, and those with 
the loss of masts, &c. My Lord Wil- 
loughby himself is involved in the 
disaster, and I think two ships 
thrown upon an island of the oo 
and so all the men, to 500, became 
their prisoners.” 

When Aphara, with her widowed 
mother, and her brothers and sisters, 
gained the ¢erra firma of Surinam, 
they took possession of a house that 
appears to have stood somewhere on 
the Parham estate, and which was 
placed at their disposal. The scene 
was novel, and had plenty to interest 
them. ‘As soon as I came into the 
country the best house in it was pre- 
sented to me, called St. John’s Hull.” 
Aphara afterwards wrote in her novel 
of Oroonoko—* It stood on a vast rock 
of white marble, at the foot of which 
the river ran a vast depth down, and 
not to be descended on that side ; the 
little waves, still dashing and washing 
the foot of this rock, made the softest 
murmurs and purlings in the world; 
and the opposite bank was adorned 
with such vast quantities of dif- 
ferent flowers eternally blowing, and 
every day and hour new, fenced be- 
hind ’em with lofty trees of a thousand 
rare forms and colours, that the pros- 
pect was the most ravishing that 
sands can create. On the edge of this 
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white rock, towards the river, was a 
walk or grove of orange and lemon 
trees, about half the length of the 
mall here, whose flowery fruit-bear- 
ing branches met at the top, and hin- 
dered the sun, whose rays are very 
fierce there, from entering a beam 
into the grove; and the cool air that 
came from the river made it not only 
fit to entertain people in, at all the 
hottest hours of the day, but refreshed 
the sweet blossoms, and made it al- 
ways sweet and charming ; and, sure, 
the whole globe of the world cannot 
show so delightful a place as this 
grove was; not all the gardens of 
boasted Italy can produce a shade to 
outvie this, which Nature had joined 
with art to render so exceeding fine ; 
and ’tis a marvel to see how such vast 
trees, as big as English oaks, can take 
footing in so solid a rock, and in so 
little earth as covered that rock. But 
all things by nature there are delight- 
ful and wonderful.” 

In another place, in the same novel, 
she writes of the country— Though 
in a word I must say thus much of 
it; that certainly had his late Ma- 
jesty of sacred memory but seen and 
known what a vast and charming 
world he had been master of in that 
continent, he would never have parted 
so easily with it tothe Dutch. *Tisa 
continent whose vast extent was 
never yet known, and may contain 
more noble earth than all the uni- 
verse besides ; for, they say, it reaches 
from the east to the west one way as 
far as China, and another to Peru. 
It affords all things both for beauty 
and use; tis there eternal spring, 
always the very months of April, 
May, and June; the shades are per- 
petual, the trees bearing at once all 
degrees of leaves and fruit, from 
blooming buds to ripe autumn ; 
groves of oranges, lemons, citrons, 
figs, nutmegs, and noble aromaticks, 
continually bearing their fragrancies. 
The trees appearing all like nosegays 
adorned with flowers of different 
kinds, some are all white, some pur- 
ple, some scarlet, some blue, some 
yellow ; bearing at the same time ripe 
fruit, and blooming young, or pro- 
ducing every day new. The very 
wood of all these trees has an intrinsic 
value above common timber ; for they 
are, when cut, of different colours, 
glorious to behold, and bear a price 
considerable, to inlay withal. Beside 
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this, they yield rich balm and gums ; 
so that we make our candles of such 
a rich aromatick substance, as does 
not only give a sufticient light, but, 
as they burn, they cast their fumes 
all about. Cedar is the common firing, 
and all the houses are built with it. 
The very meat we eat, when set on 
the table, if it be native, I mean of 
the country, perfumes the whole 
room ; especially a little beast called 
an canal, a thing which I can 
liken to nothing so well as a rhino- 
ceros; ‘tis all in white armour, so 
jointed, that it moves as well in it as 
if it had nothing on; this beast is 
about the bigness of a pig of six 
weeks old.” The reader will admit 
that Aphara knew well how to place 
the wonders of her travels before the 
gaping Londoners ! 

The young girl, while she was in 
America, had very delicate health, 
and was subject to fits of melancholy 
and sudden fainting. But  indis- 
position did not restrain her from ex- 
erting herself in a manner that would 
astonish young ladies of the present 
day. She joined in the fierce sport of 
tiger hunting ; and made expeditions 
far up the country, for the purpose of 
becoming acquainted with the native 
tribes. On one occasion she was in- 
troduced to the war-captains of a 
tribe, whose appearance struck her. 
“For my part, I took ’em for hob- 
goblins and fiends, rather than men ; 
but however their shapes appeared, 
their souls were very humane and 
noble ; but some wanted their noses, 
some their lips, some their ears, and 
others cut through each cheek with 
long slashes, through which their 
teeth appeared; they had several 
other formidable wounds and scars, 
orrather dismemberings. Czesar was 
marvelling as much at their faces, 
wondering how they should all be so 
wounded in war; he was impatient to 
know how they came by those fright- 
ful marks of rage and malice, rather 
than wounds got in noble battle. 
They told us by our interpreter, that 
when any war was waging, two men, 
chosen out by some old captain whose 
fighting was past, and who could only 
teach the theory of war, were to stand 
in competition for the generalship, or 
great war-captain ; and being brought 
before the old judges now past labour, 
they were asked, what they dare do, 
to show they were worthy te lead 
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an army. When he who is first 
asked, making no reply, cuts off his 
nose, and throws it contemptibly on 
the gound ; and the other does some- 
thing to himself that he thinks sur- 

es him, and perhaps deprives 
himeelf of lips en eye ; so they 
slash on till one gives out, and many 
have died in this debate.” There was 
no routine system, it would appear, 
in the war-offices of that people. 

The Cresar who is mentioned in the 
preceding extract from Oroonoko was 
a negro slave on Lord Willoughby’s 
estate, for whom Aphara had con- 
ceived a violent passion. He had been 

_a powerful prince and warrior in 
Africa, and was known and feared as 
“the brave Oroonoko.” Deprived of 
his liberty by an English slave-mer- 
chant, who was an extreme example 
of the villany of English slave-mer- 
chants of that period, the Prince 
Oroonoko was conveyed to Surinam, 
and there sold to Lord Willoughby’s 
agent. The misfortunes of this poor 
fellow aroused the sympathies of the 
generous Aphara, who exerted her- 
self to her utmost to gain his liberty, 


and was instrumental in bringing 


about his marriage with an old love, 
Imoinda, a beautiful captive, who had 
been taken from his embraces in 
Africa, and sent as a slave to South 
America, luckily tothesamecolony her 
lover was to visit in wretched servi- 
tude. The end of Oroonoko was 
heart-rending. He came into con- 
tention with the authorities of the 
colony, and was by them flogged once 
and again, roasted till he was nearly 
dead, and then, before life was ex- 
tinct, was brutally dismembered. 
Aphara, luckily, did not witness her 
poor friend’s last sufferings, but her 
mother and sister were present during 
the perpetration of the atrocity, in- 
effectually endeavouring to prevent 
the intentions of Oroonoko’s merciless 
persecutors being carried into effect. 
On the return of Mrs. Johnson 
and her children to England, Aphara 
made her appearance at court, and 
told Charles the Second the story 
of her adventures. She assured 
him that America contained snakes 
three score yards long, and I 
know not what else. The merry 
monarch was so delighted with her 
intelligence, and so deeply affected 
with the narration of Oroonoko’s 
wrongs, that he requested her to pub- 
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lish her account for the benefit of the 
world. In obedience to the royal re- 
quest, she wrote and in due time pub- 
lished “ The History of Oroonoko ; or, 
The Royal Slave.” This is by far the 
best of her novels,—full of feeling 
and generosity, because the affections 
of the writer were warmly interested 
in the subject of her story. It hada 
great success—perhaps a greater for 
that day than Mrs. Sowe’s famous 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” The world 
went mad on the enormities of slavery. 
There doubtless would have been 
public meetings of ladies on the ques- 
tion, had it then been the custom for 
ladies to hold parliaments on such 
matters. Southerne put the great 
novel on the stage. His tragedy, 
“ Qroonoko”—which is nothing more 
than a dramatic version of Aphara’s 
novel, and in some respects is not 
worthy of its original—was received 
by the play-goers with loud applause. 
Its author was amply rewarded, as 
indeed he was for nearly all his lite- 
rary undertakings, for he once ob- 
tained no less asum than £700 for a 
lay. 

' A great literary authority has said 
that the memory of Southerne should 
be held sacred, because he was the 
first English writer who used his pen 
to expose the injustice and iniquity 
of the slave-trade. This remark, 
though made by a justly celebrated 
man, is erroneous, and does wrong to 
more than one author besides Aphara 
Behn. 

To those who maintain that hu- 
manity moves in a circle, ever in 
action but never progressing, it may 
cause the delight of a cynical sneer 
to know that near two hundred years 
ago the favourite work of light litera- 
ture was a “nigger novel.” 

Immediately Aphara returned to 
England, she was besieged by lovers 
of all degrees in rank and age. Her 
selection was prudent ; Mr. Behn, a 
rich London merchant, of Dutch ex- 
traction, was the suitor so fortunate 
as to win her. History does not say 
much of this man, but it would ap- 
pear that he did not live long after 
their marriage, for there is good rea- 
son to suppose that he died before the 
close of the year 1666. 

In that year Aphara was employed 
by the king in an important service. 
Our conflict with the Dutch was then 
at a most interesting crisis, and Apha- 
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ra was sent abroad to act as a spy 
on the enemy’s movements. Charles 
himself was the person who named 
her as the fittest possible agent for 
such a mission. She prudently fixed 
her head-quarters at Antwerp, and 
from that city sent a summons toa 
former admirer, whom she speaks of 
as Vander Albert, to hasten and glad- 
den her with a sight of his counte- 
nance. Vander Albert was a mer- 
chant of Utrecht, of considerable re- 
putation and influence in Holland— 
so much so, that important state se- 
crets were confided to his keeping. 
Aphara’s invitation was not despised ; 
her old admirer (a handsome fellow, 
thirty-two years of age), quickly ap- 
peared before her, was wrought into 
an ecstacy of bliss by hearing her 
hint she would one day marry him if 
he only gave satisfactory proofs of 
his love, and without much parleying 
agreed to play his country false, a 
to communicate to his mistress the 
= of De Witt and De Ruyter. He 
sept his word, and before long ap- 
prised Aphara that an expedition was 
in contemplation to sail up the 
Thames and destroy the English ship- 
ping. Quickly was this news con- 
veyed to London; but the ministers 
were incredulous ; and Aphara’s note 
was only laughed at, and shown with 
expressions of derision to some who 
especially ought not to have seen it. 
Those clever statesmen! Had they 
only paid properattention toa woman’s 
words, the nation might have been 
saved the humiliation which was con- 
summated ‘while Charles was feast- 
ing with the ladies of his seraglio, and 
was amusing himself with hunting a 
moth about the supper-room.’ Had 
they only acted with common pru- 
dence, Rochester might never have 
had occasion to write :— 


* Mists, storms, short victuals, adverse winds, 
And once the navies’ wise Division, 
Defeated Charles his best Designs, 
Till he became his Foes’ Derision, 
But he had swinged the Dutch at Chattam, 
Had he had ships but to come at ’em. 


Not meeting with the respect due 
to her from the government at home, 
Aphara no longer troubled herself 
about political affairs, but during the 
remainder of her stay at Antwerp de- 
voted herself to the pleasures of so- 
ciety. The beautiful Englishwoman, 
mirthful (sometimes boisterously so), 
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with quick wit, rich and free with 
her money, a poetess and a travelled 
personage, soon became the rage of 
the place. Lovers flocked round her 
by scores, and good fun she made of 
the whole of them. One old gentle- 
man, a rich merchant, fat, short- 
winded, unwieldy and pompous—a 
caricature of Dutch awkwardness and 
absurdity—a friend of Vander Al- 
bert, implored her to marry him. 
The letter in which he made this offer 
is worth the trouble of perusal. The 
magnificence of thought and diction 
displayed in this effusion must be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that the 
writer was impressed with the belief 
that so great a genius as Mrs. Behn 
would not be gratified by any ordi- 
nary epistle. 


** Most Transcendent Charmer, 

**T have strove often to tell you the tem- 
pest of my heart, and with my own mouth 
scale the walls of your affections ; but terri- 
fied with the strength of your fortifications, I 
concluded to make more regular approaches, 
and first attack you at a farther distance, and 
try first what a bombardment of letters 
would do; whether these carcasses of 
love, thrown into the sconces of your eyes, 
would break into the midst of your breast, 
beat down the court of guard of your aver- 
sion, and blow up the magazine of your 
cruelty, that you might be brought to a capi- 
tulation and yield upon reasonable terms. 
Believe me, I love thee more than money; 
for indeed thou art more beautiful than the 
ore of Guineas * * * Oh! thou art 
beautiful in every part, as a goodly ship un- 
der sail from the Indies ; thy hair is like her 
flowing pennons as she enters the harbour, 
and thy forehead bold and fair as her prow ; 
thy eyes are bright and terrible as her guns ; 
thy nose like a rudder that steers my desires; 
thy mouth like a well-wrought mortar whence 
the granadoes of thy tongue are shot into the 
gun-room of my heart and shatter it to 
pieces; thy teeth are the grappling-irons 
that fasten me to my ruin, and of which I 
would wish to get clear in vain; thy neck is 
curious and small like the very top-mast 
head, beneath which thy lovely bosom swells 
itself like the main-sail before the wind, * 
* * * Oh that I could once see thy keel 
above water! And is it not a pity that so 
spruce a ship should be unmanned, should lie 
in the harbour for want of her crew? Ah! 
let me be the pilot to steer her by the Cape 
of Good Hope for the Indies of Love. But 


oh! fair Englishwoman! thou art a fire-ship 

gilded and sumptuous without, and driven 

before the wind to set me on fire; for thy 

eyes indeed are, like that, destructive, though 

like brandy bewitching; alas! they have 

grappled my heart, my forecastle’s - fire, 
oO 
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my upper decks are consumed, and nothing 
but the water of despair keeps the very hulk 
from combustion ; so you have left it only in my 
choice to drown or burn, Oh! for pity’s 
sake take some pity, for thy compassion is 
more desirable than a strong gale, when we 
have got to the windward of a Sally-man ; 
your eyes, I say again and again, like a chain- 
shot, have brought down the main-mast of 
my resolution by the board, cut all the rig- 
ging of my discretion and interest, blown up 
the powder-room of my affections, and shat- 
tered all the hulk of my bosom; so that 
without the planks of your pity, I must ine- 
vitably sink to the bottom, This is the de- 
plorable condition, transcendant beauty! of 
your undone vassal, 
“Van Brus.” 


Positively Aphara did not capitu- 
date! She never married again. One 
rich merchant had given her enough 
of matrimony. 

On quitting Antwerp, Aphara went 
to Ostend, and from that place she pro- 
ceeded to Dunkirk where she took 
ship for England. ~_ of = fellow- 
passengers was Sir Bernard Gascoign. 
“ Sir Bernard had brought with him 
from Italy several admirable tele- 
scopes and prospective glasses; and 
looking through one of them, when 
the day was very calm and clear, es- 
pied a strange apparition floatingjon 
the water, was also seen by all in 
their turn that looked through it ; 
which made them conclude that they 
were painted glasses that were put at 
the ends, on purpose to surprise and 
amaze them that looked through 
*em ; till after having taken ’em out, 
rubb’d and put ’em in again, they 
found the same thing floating toward 
the ship, and which was now come so 
near as to be within view without 
aglass. * * * The figure was 
this, a four-square floor of various 
coloured marble, from which ascended 
rows of fluted and twisted pillars, 
embossed round with climbing vines 
and flowers, and waving streamers, 
that received an easy motion in the 
air ; upon the pillars a hundred little 
eupids clambered with fluttering 
wings. This strange t came 
almost near enough for one to step 
out of the ship into it before it van- 
ished ; after which, anda short calm, 
followed so violent a storm, that hav- 
ing driventhe ship upon the coasts, she 
split in sight of land ; but the people, 
by the help of the inhabitants and 
boats from shore, were allsaved ; and 


our Astrea arrived safe, though tired, 
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to London from a voyage that gained 
her more reputation than profit.” 
The marvel of the “ { sea-ser- 
pent” sinks into insignificance when 
compared with this “ strange appari- 
tion.” 

Perhaps the reader wonders what 
may be the meaning of Astrea in the 
above pune It was Aphara Behn’s 
nom de plume. It was then much 
more the fashion, even than now, for 
ladies stepping out of the usual path 
and becoming authors or wits to 
shroud themselves under an assumed 
name. Orinda, Rosania, Leucasia, 
Ardelia, and scores of like elegant ap- 

llations, including the ever famous 

tella and Vanessa, are as familiar to 
our ears as Currer Bell. 

With the exception of the Duchess 
of Newcastle, England had never seen 
so voluminous a female writer as 
Astrea ;—a great lyric Tom-Moorish 
sort of poem called “a voyage to the 
Island of Love,” and innumerable 
smaller effusions of a like kind, 
congratulatory odes to royal person- 

es on the birth or anticipated birth 
of babies, novels, some taken straight 
from the French without a profession 
of alteration, and some the produc- 
tions of Scarron and other French 
writers of that date served up with 
slightly different and perchance 
stronger spices, and plays which are 
best described by saying that the age 
liked them, constitute the works on 
which she confidently rested her claim 
to the applause of posterity. 

Her “ Pindarick Ode on the Death 
of our late Majesty,” i. e. Charles IT. 
ought no longer to remain in oblivion. 
She compares his late Majesty to 
Moses, and James II.to Joshua. On 
his death-bed Charles 


** Blest his stars that in an age so vain, 
Where jealous mischiefs, frauds, rebellions 
reign, 
Like Moses, he had led the murmuring crowd, 
Beneath the peaceful rule of his almighty 
wand ; 
Pulled down the golden calf to which they 
bowed, 
And left ‘em safe, entering the promised land : 
And to good Joshua now resigns his sway, 
Joshua, by heaven and nature pointed out to 
lead the way. 
= = 


7 ” * 


And now the fatal hour came on, 

And all the blessed pow’rs above, 

In haste to make him all their own, 

Around the royal bed in shining order move. 
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Once more he longs to see the breaking day, 

The last his mortal eyes shall ere behold, 

And oft he asked if no kind ray 

Its near approach foretold. 

And when he found twas dawning in, 

(With the cold tide of death that flowed all 
o’er) 

** Draw, draw,” said he, ‘‘this cloud that 
hangs between, 

‘* And let me take my last adieu ; 

‘* Ab, let me take my last, last view, 

‘* For I shall never, never see it more.” 


And now— 


Officious angels catch his dying sighs, 

And bear ’em up in triumph to the skies, 

Each formsa soul! of the Divinest dress! 

For new-born kings and heroes to possess. 

The last that from the sacred Fabrick flew 

Made Charles a god! and James a monarch 
too!” 


Her “ Congratulatory Poem to her 
most sacred Majesty on the universal 
hopes of all loyal persons for a Prince 
of Wales”—that is, to James the 
Second’s queen, is not less good :— 


Like the first sacred infant, this will come, 
With promise laden from the blessed womb, 
To call the wand'ring, scattered nations home, 
Adoring princes shall arise from far, 
Inform’d by angels, guided by his star, 

The new-born wonder to behold, and greet ; 


And kings shall offer incense at his feet. 
- «© t * . - . 


The poem concludes with this ad- 
dress to James—whilom Joshua ;— 


**Behold with joy three prostrate nations come ; 

Albion, Hibernia, and old Caledon 

Now join their int’rests, and no more dispute, 

With sawcy murmurs, who is absolute ;— 

Since from the wonders of your life ’tis 
plain, 

You will, you shall, and must for ever reign. 


And this was written in 1688!!! 

The reader perhaps thinks this 
poetry pitiful and impious trash. 
Our ancestors thought it superior to 
anything Milton had written ! 

As a poetess, Astrea was most 
felicitous in ballad-writing. To col- 
lectors of ballads her sheets in grim 
black-letter are well known. The 
following may honestly be praised. 


SCOTS SONG, 


When Jemmy first began to love, 
He was the gayest swain 

That ever yet a flock had drove, 
Or danced upon the plain. 
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’Twas then that I, weys me poor heart, 
My freedom threw away ; 

And finding sweets in every smart, 
I cou’d not say him nay. 


And ever when he talked of love 
He wou’d his eyes decline; 

And every sigh a heart wou’d move, 
Good faith, and why not mine ? 

He'd press my hand and kiss it oft, 
In silence speak his name, 

And whilst he treated me thus soft, 
I wish’d him more to blame, 


Sometimes to feed my flocks with him 
My Jemmy wou'd invite me; 

Where he the gayest songs wou’d sing 
On purpose to delight me. 

And Jemmy every grace display’d, 
Which were enough I trow 

To conquer any princely maid, 
So did he me I vow. 


But now for Jemmy must I mourn, 
Who to the wars must go ; 

His sheep-hook to a sword must turn ; 
Alack, what shall I do? 

His bag-pipe into warlike sounds 
Must now exchanged be ; 

Instead of bracelets, fearful wounds ; 
Then what becomes of me? 


Against Astrea’s novels the charge 
of immorality has been brought, and 
it is difficult or rather impossible to 
rebut it. The only defence that can 
be made for them, is to be found in 
the fact that they did not run against 
the taste of the times in which they 
were written. Indeed, when com- 
pened with the indecencies of the 

talian, Spanish and French novels 
which were the models of Mrs, Behn’s 
productions, the most objectionable 
passages in the memoirs of the ‘Court 
of King Bantam,” and “ Oroonoko” 
are very trivial offences. Steele pass- 
ed sentence on her as one ‘ who un- 
derstood the practick of love 
better than the speculative,’ Still her 
fictions so little shocked the feelings 
of our ancestors, that every young 
lady of fashion who could read 
them, and the French editor of 
** Agnes De Castro” said it was con- 
structed so as to present “ levice sous 
les traits les plus odieux, et a faire 
respecter la vertu.” But it cannot be 
denied that no man of common respec- 
tability would in our days permit 
these works to lie on the table of his 
drawing-room. Their very faults 
however, become valuable historical 
features. Sir Walter Scott in a note 
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to his Life of Swift says, “‘ The editor 
was acquainted with an old lady of 
family, who assured him that, in her 
younger days, Mrs. Behn’s novels 
were as currently upon the toilette as 
the works of Miss Edgeworth at pre- 
sent ; and described with some hu- 
mour her own surprise when, the 
book falling into her hands after a 
long interval of years, and when its 
contents were quite forgotten, she 
found it impossible to endure at the 
age of fourscore, what at fifteen she, 
like all the fashionable world of the 
time, had perused without an idea of 
impropriety.” Some may ask whether 
this faculty of detecting impurity 
where formerly none had been discern- 
ible proves an increase in refinement 
of taste? Few will hesitate as to an 
answer. 

Asa sample of what the conrt of 
Charles II. regarded as remarkably 
— reading, a portion of “ The 

nfortunate Happy Lady—A True 
History” will amuse. 

The “ Unfortunate Happy Lady” 
is a young lady called Philadelphia 
Wilding, of extraordinary beauty and 

ess, who hasarogue of a brother, 
his man plots 


illiam Wilding. 
his sister’s destruction so that he may 
not have to pay her portion of the 


trimonial estate. Gracelove (a 
eroic young Turkey merchant) frees 
the lady from a most critical position, 
the nature of which modern taste 
would not detail, and takes her to the 
house of his uncle Counsellor Fairlaw 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. We shall 
now give the words of “The True 
History.” 
«« At these words, they went down, where 
a coach was called; which carry’d ’em to 
Counsellor Fairlaw’s house, in Great Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, whom they found acciden- 
tally at home; but his lady and daughter 
were just gone to chapel, being then turned 
of five. Gracelove began his apology to the 
good Counsellor, who was his relation, for 
bringing a strange lady thither, with a design 
to place her in his family: But, sir, continued 
he, if you knew her sorrowful story, you would 
be as ambitious of entertaining her, as I am 
earnest to entreat it of you. A very beauti- 
ful lady "tis (returned the Counsellor), and 
very modest, I believe. That I can witness 
(reply'd t’other). Alas, sir, (said the fair 
unfortunate) I have nothing but my modesty 
and honest education to recommend me to 
your regard. I am wronged and forsaken by 
my dearest relation ; and then she wept ex- 
travagantly: That gentleman can give you 
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an account of my misfortunes, if he pleases, 
with greater ease and less trouble than my- 
self. Not with less trouble, believe me, 
Madam, (returned Gracelove); and then 
began to inform Fairlaw in every point of her 
unhappy circumstances. The good old gentle- 
man heard ’em with amazement and horror ; 
but told her, however, that she need not 
despond, for he would take care to right her 
against her brother; and that in the mean- 
time she should be as welcome to him as any 
of his nearest kindred, except his wife and 
daughter. Philadelphia would have knelt to 
thank him; but he told her that humble 
posture was due to none but Heaven, and the 
King sometimes. In a little while after, the 
Lady Fairlaw and her daughter came home, 
who were surprised at the sight of a stranger, 
but more at her beauty, and most of all at 
her story, which the good old gentleman him- 
self could not forbear relating to’em: Which 
ended, the mother and daughter both kindly 
and tenderly embraced her, promising her all 
the assistance within their power, and bid 
her a thousand welcomes. Gracelove stay’d 
there till after supper, and left her extremely 
satisfied with her new station. "Twas here 
she fixed then; and her deportment was so 
obliging, that they would not part with her 
for any consideration, About three days 
after her coming from that bad woiman’s 
house, Gracelove took a constable and some 
other assistants, and went to Beldam’s to 
demand the trunk, and what was in it, which 
at first her reverence deny’d to return, ’till 
Mr. Constable produc’d the emblem of his 
authority, upon which it was delivered, with- 
out so much as reminding Gracelove of his 
bargain; who then pretended that he would 
search the house for Sir William Wilding; 
but her graceless reverence swore most de- 
voutly that he had never been there, and she 
had neither seen nor heard from him since the 
day he left Philadelphia with her. With 
these things and this account, he returned to 
Counsellor Fairlaw’s, who desir'd Gracelove, 
if possible, to find out Sir William, and em- 
ployed several others on the same account. 
In less than a month’s time Gracclove had 
the good fortune to find him at his lodgings 
in Soho-square, where he discours’d him 
about his sister’s portion, and desired Sir 
William to take some speedy care for the 
payment of it; otherwise, she had friends 
that would oblige him to it, tho’ never so 
contrary to his intentions. Wilding asked 
where she was? t’other enquired where he 
left her? * * * This discourse was a 
great mortification to the Knight, whose 
conscience, hardened as it was, felt yet some 
pain from it. He found he was not like to con- 
tinue safe or at ease there, wherefore he im- 
mediately retreated into a place of sanctuary, 
called the Savoy, whither his own equipage 
was removed as soon as possible, he having 
left order with his servants, to report that he 
went out of town that very afternoon for his 
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own country. Gracelove in the meantime 
return’d to the Counsellor’s, with a great 
deal of joy, for having discovered Sir William 
at his lodgings, which was likewise no little 
satisfaction to Fairlaw, his lady and daughter, 
Philadelphia only was disturb’d, when she 
heard the good old gentleman threaten to lay 
her brother fast enough: But alas! he was 
too cunning for ’em; for in a whole twelve- 
month after, all which time they made 
enquiry, and narrowly search’d for him, they 
could not see him, nor any one that could 
give an account of him, for he had changed 
his true name and title for that of Squire 
Sportman. The farther pursuit of him then 
seem’d fruitless to em, and they were forced 
to be content with their wishes to find him. 
Gracelove by this Time had entertained the 
sincerest affections and noblest passion that 
man is capable of, for Philadelphia ; of which 
he had made her sensible, who had at that 
time comply’d with his honourable demands, 
had she not entreated him to expect a kind 
turn of providence which might (happily) 
e’re long, put her in possession of her right ; 
without which, she told him, she could not 
consent to marry him, who had so plentiful 
a fortune, and she nothing but her person 
and innocence. How, Madam! (cried he) 
have you no love in store for me? Yea, sir, 
(returned she) as much as you can wish I 
have in store for you, and so I beg it may be 
kept ’tilla better opportunity. Well, Madam, 
(said he) I must leave you for some months, 
perhaps for a whole year: I have receiv’d 
letters of advice that urge the necessity of 
my going to Turkey: I have not a week’s 
time to endeavour so dreaded a separation as 
I must suffer; therefore, thou beautiful, 
thou dear, thou virtuous creature, let me 
begin now! Here, thou tenderest part of 
my soul! (continued he, giving her a rich 
diamond ring) wear this till my return! I 
hope the sight of it may sometimes recall the 
dying memory of Gracelove to your better 
busy'd thoughts. Ah, Gracelove! (said she) 
nothing can so well, nothing I am sure can 
better employ my thoughts, than thy dear 
self; heaven only excepted. They enlarged 
a great deal more on this subject at that 
time; but the night before his departure was 
entirely spent in sighs, vows, and tears, on 
both sides. In the morning, after he had 
again entreated his cousins,’ and the Lady’s, 
and her Daughter’s care and kindness to 
Philadelphia, the remaining and best part of 
his soul, with one hearty kiss, accompany’d 
with tears, he took a long farewel of his dear 
Mistress, who pursued him with her eyes, 
till they could give her no further intelligence 
of him; and they help’d her kindness to 
him, and eas’d her grief for his absence in 
weeping for above a week together, when in 
private. He never omitted writing to her 
and his cousin by every opportunity, for 
near nine months, as he touch’d at any port; 
but afterwards they could not hear of him for 
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above half-a-year; when by accident the 
Counsellor met a gentleman of Gracelove’s 
acquaintance at a coffee-house, who gave him 
an account that the ship and he were both 
cast away near five months since * * * 
With this dreadful and amazing news the 
good old gentleman returns home ; afflicts his 
poor and sorrowful daughter, and almost kills 
unhappy Philadelphia; who next day, by 
mere chance, and from a stranger, who came 
on business to the Counsellor, heard that 
one Sir William Wilding, an extravagant, 
mad, young shark, of such a county, who 
lately went by the borrowed name and title 
of Squire Sportman, had mortgag’d all his 
estate, which was near four thousand a-year, 
and carry’d the money over with him into 
France on Saturday last. This, added to 
the former news, put so great a check on her 
spirits, that she immediately dropped down 
in a swoon; whence she only recover'd, to 
fall into what was of much more dangerous 
consequence, a violent fever, which held her 
for near six weeks, e’re she could get strength 
enough to go down stairs: In all which time, 
Madam Fairlaw and Eugenia, her daughter, 
attended her as carefully and constantly as 
if they had been her own mother and sister: 
The good old Counsellor still commending 
and encouraging their care. The roses and 
lilies at last took their places again ; but the 
clouds of her sorrow were still but too visible 
* * #* * #* # Two more years passed 
on: towards the latter end of which the old 
Lady Fairlaw took her bed, desperately sick, 
insomuch that she was given over by all her 
physicians; she continued in great misery for 
near two months; in all which time Phila- 
delphia was constantly with her all day, or 
all the night; much about that time sho 
dy’d; and, dying, told her husband, that she 
had observed he had a particular esteem or 
kindness for Philadelphia; which was now a 
great satisfaction to her; since she was 
assured that if he married her, she would 
prove an excellent nurse to him, and prolong 
his life by some years. As for Eugenia (said 
she) you need not be concern’d; I’am sure 
she will consent to anything that you shall 
propose, having already so plentifully provided 
for her. The good old gentleman answered 
that he would fulfil her will so fur as lay in 
his power: and not long after, she departed 
this life. Her burial was very handsome and 
honourable. Half-a-year was now expired 
since her interment, when the old Counsellor 
began to plead his own cause to young Phila- 
delphia, reminding her that now the death 
of Gracelove was out of question; and, that, 
therefore, she was as much at liberty to make 
her own choice of an husband as he was of a 
awifee * * * * * The young lady 
being broken in sorrows, and having mortified 
all her appetites to the enjoyments of this 
world, and not knowing where to meet so 
fair an overture, tho’ at first, in modesty, 
she seem’d to refuse it as too great an honor, 
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yet yielded to less than a quarter of an hour's 
courtship: and the next sunday married they 
were, with the consent, and to the perfect 
satisfaction of his daughter Madam Eugenia; 
who loved Philadelphia sincerely. They 
kept their wedding very nobly for a month, 
at their own house in Great Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields; but the memory of the old Lady was 
still so fresh with the young Lady Fairlaw, 
that she prevail’d with him to remove to 
another, more convenient as she fancy‘d, in 
Covent-Garden. They had not dwelt there 
much more than four months, e’re the good 
old gentleman fell sick anddy’d. * * * 
"Tis past all doubt she did really mourn for 
and lament his death; for she lov’d him 
perfectly, and paid him all the dutiful respect 
of a virtuous wife, while she liv’d within that 
state with him; which he rewarded, asI have 
said before. His funeral was very sumptuous 
and honourable indeed! and as soon as it was 
over, Eugenia desired her young beautiful 
mother-in-law to retreat a little with her 
into the country, to a pleasant house she had, 
not twenty miles distant from town; urging, 
that she could by no means enjoy herself 
under that roof, where her dear father dy’d. 
The obliging stepmother, who might more 
properly have been called her sister, being 
exactly of the same age with her, readily com- 
py'd, and she pussed all that summer with 

ugenia, at their country-seat, and most 
part of the winter too; for Eugenia could by 
no means be prevailed on to lie one night in 
her mother’s house; “twas with some reluc- 
tancy that she consented to dine there some- 
times, At length the whole year of Phila- 
delphia’s widowhood was expired; during 
which, you can’t but imagine that she was 
solicited and addressed to by as many Lovers, 
or pretended Lovers, as our dear King Charles, 
whom God grant long to reign, was lately by 
the Presbyterians, Independants, Anabaptists, 
and all those canting Whiggish Brethren! 
But she had never liked any man so well as 
to make him her husband, by inclination, 
unless it was Gracelove, devour'd by the 
greedy inhabitants of the sea. 

** Whilst her fortune began to mend thus, 
her brother’s grew worse ; but that was in- 
deed the effect of his extravagancy. In less 
than two years’ time he had sperit eight 
thousand pounds in France, whence he re- 
turn’d to England, and pursuing his old pro- 
fuse manner of living, contracted above 
100£ Debts here, in less than four months’ 
time; which not being able to satisfy, he 
was arrested, and thrown into goal, whence 
he remov’d himself into the King’s Bench, on 
that very day that old Fairlaw dy'd. There 
at first, for about a month, he was enter- 
tain’d like a gentleman; but finding no 
money coming, nor having a prospect of any, 
the Marshal and bis instruments turn’d him 
to the common side, where he learn'd the art 
of peg-making, a mystery to which he had 
been a stranger all his life long till then. 
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*Twas then he wish’d he might sce his sister, 
hoping that she was in a condition to relieve 
him: which he was apt to believe, from the 
discourse he had with Gracelove some years 
past. Often he wish’d to see her, but in 
vain ; however, the next Easter, after the 
old Counsellor’s Death, Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to his custom, sent her steward to relieve 
all the poor prisoners about town; among 
the rest he visited those in the common side 
of King’s Bench, where he heard ’em call Sir 
William Wilding to partake of his lady's 
charity. The poor prodigal was then feed- 
ing on the relief of the basket, not being yet 
able to get his bread at his new trade: to 
him the steward gave a crown, whiereas the 
others had but half a crown apiece. Then 
he enquired of some of the unhappy gentle- 
men, Sir William’s fellow-collegians, of what 
country Sir William was? how long he had 
been there? and how much his debts were ? 
Of all which he received a satisfactory 
account. Upon his return to his lady he re- 
peated the dismal news of her brother’s mis- 
fortunes to her; who immediately dispatch’d 
him back again to the prison, with orders to 
give him twenty shillings more at present, 
and to get him remov’d to the Master’s side, 
into a convenient chamber, for the rent of 
which the steward engaged to pay; and 
promis’d him, as she had commanded, tweuty 
shillings aweek, as long as he stay’d there, 
on condition that he would give the names 
of all his creditors, and of all those to whom 
he had engag’d any part of his estate ; which 
the poor gentleman did most readily and 
faithfully: After which, the steward en- 
quir’d for a Taylor, who came and took mea- 
sure of Philadelphia’s unkind brother, and 
was ordered to provide him linnen, a hat, 
shoes, stockings, and all such necessaries, not 
so much as omitting a sword: with all which 
he acquainted his lady at his return, who 
was very much griev'd at her Brother's un- 
happy circumstances, and at the same time 
extremely well pleas’d to find herself in a 
condition to relieve him, The steward went 
constantly once aweek to pay him his money ; 
and Sir William was continually very curious 
to know to whom he was oblig’d for so many 
and great favours; But he was answer'd, 
they came from a lady who desir’d her name 
conceal’d. In less than a year Philadelphia 
had paid 25000£, and taken off the mortgages 
on 2500£ of her brother’s estate; and com- 
ing © town from Eugenia’s country-house 
one day, to make the last payment of two 
thousand pounds, looking out of her coach on 
the road, near Dartford, she saw a traveller 
on foot, who seem’d to be tir’d with his jour- 
ney, whose face, she thought, she had for- 
merly known; this thonght invited her to 
look on him so long, that she, at last, per- 
suaded herself it was Gracelove, or his ghost ; 
for, to say truth, he was very pale and thin, 
his complexion swarthy, and his cloaths 
(perhaps) as rotten as if he had been buried 
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in ’em. However, unpleasant as it was, she 
could not forbear gazing after this miserable 
spectacle; and the more she beheld it, the more 
she was confirmed it was Gracelove, or some- 
thing that had usurp'd his figure. In short, 
she could not rest till she call’d to one of her 
servants, who rode by the coach, whom she 
strictly charged to go to that poor traveller, 
and mount him on his horse, till they came 
to Dartford ; where she ordered him to take 
him to the same Inn where she baited, and 
refresh him with anything that he would eat 
or drink ; and after that, to hire a horse for 
him, to come to town with them; that then 
he should be brought home to her own house, 
and be carefully look’d after, till farther 
orders from her. All which was most duly 
and punctually perform’d. 

‘* The next morning early she sent for the 
steward, whom she ordered to take the 
stranger to a sale-shop, and fit him with a 
suit of good cloaths, to buy him shirts, and 
other linnen, and all necessaries, as he had 
provided for her brother; and gave him 
charge to use him as her particular friend, 
during his stay there; bidding him, withal, 
learn his name and circumstances, if possible, 
and to supply him with money for his pocket 
expenses: All which he most faithfully and 
discreetly perform’d, and brought his Lady 
an account of his sufferings by sea, and 
slavery among the Turks; * * 3; add- 
ing that his name was Gracelove. This was 
the greatest happiness, certainly, that ever 
yet the dear beautiful creature was sensible 
of. On t’other side, Gracelove could not but 
admire and praise his good fortune, that had 
so miraculously and bountifully relieved him ; 
and one day having some private discourse 
with the steward, he could not forbear ex- 
pressing the sense he had of it; declaring, 
that he could not have expected such kind 
treatment from any-body breathing, but from 
his cousin, Counsellor Fairlaw, his lady, or 
another young lady whom he plac’d and left 
with his cousins, Counsellor Fairlaw ! (cry’d 
the steward) why, sir, my lady is the old 
counsellor’s widow; she is very beautiful 
and young too. What was her name, sir, 
before she marry'd the counsellor ? (asked 
Gracelove). That I know not, (reply'd 
t’other) for the old steward dy’d presently 
after the old lady, which is not a year and 
half since; in whose place I succeed; and I 
have never been so curious or inquisitive, as 
to pry into former passages of the family. Do 
you know, sir (said Gracelove), whereabouts 
in town they liv’d before? Yes, sir, (re- 
turn’d the steward, who was taught how to 
answer), in Great Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I 
think. Alas! (ery’d Gracelove), ’twas the 
same gentleman to whom I design’d to apply 
myself when I came to England. You need 
not despair now, sir, (said t’other) I dare 
say my lady will supply your wants. O won- 
derful goodness of a stranger! (cry'd Grace- 
love) uncommon and rare amongst relations 
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and friends! How have I, or how can I 
ever merit this? Upon the end of their 
conference, the steward went to Philadelphia, 
and repeated it almost verbatim to her; who 
ordered Gracelove should be taken measure 
of by the best taylor in Covent-Garden ; that 
he should have three of the most modish 
rich suits made, that might become a pri- 
vate gentleman of a thousand pounds a year, 
and hats, perukes, linnen, swords, and all 
things suitable to ’em, all to be got ready in 
less than a month; in which time, she took 
all the opportunity she could either find or 
make to see him, and not to be seen by him ; 
She obliged her steward to invite him to a 
play, whither she follow’d ’em, and sate next 
Gracelove, and talk’d with him; but all the 
while masq’d. In this month’s time she was 
daily pester’d with the visits of her ad. 
dressors ; several there were of ’em; but the 
chief were only a Lord of a very small estate, 
tho’ of a pretty great age; a young bluster- 
ing knight, who had a place of 5004 a-year at 
court; and a country gentleman, of a very 
plentiful estate, a widower, and of a middle 
age. These three only of her lovers she in- 
vited to dinner, on the first day of the next 
month: In the mean while she sent a rich 
suit, and equipage proportionable, to her 
brother, with an invitation to dine with her 
on the same day. Then she writ to Eugenia 
to come and stay in town, if not in the same 
house with her, for two or three days before; 
which her affectionate daughter obey’d; to 
whom Philadelphia related all her brother's 
past extravagncies and what she had done 
for him in redeeming most part of his estate ; 
begging of her, that if she could fancy his 
person, she would take him into her mercy 
and marry him, being assured that such a 
virtuous wife as she would prove, must neces- 
sarily reclaim him, if yet he were not per- 
fectly convinced of his follies; which, she 
doubted not, his late long sufferings had done. 
Eugenia return’d, that she would wholly be 
directed and advis’d by her in all things ; 
and that certainly she could not but like the 
brother, since she lov’d the sister so perfectly 
and truly. 

“The day came, and just at twelve, 
Gracelove meeting the steward on the stairs 
coming from his lady, Gracelove then told 
him that he believ’d he might take the op- 
portunity of that afternoon to go over to 
Putney, and take a game or two at bowls. 
The steward return’d, Very well, sir, I shall 
let my lady know it, if she enquires for you. 
Philadelphia, who overheard what they said, 
call'd the steward in haste, and bid him call 
Gracelove back, and tell him she expected 
lis company at her table to-day, and that she 
desir’d he would appear like himself. The 
steward soon overtook him at the door, just 
going out as Eugenia came in, who look’d 
back on Gracelove: The poor gentleman 
was strangely surpris’d at the sight of her, as 
she was at his; but the steward’s message 
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did more amaze and confound him. He went 
directly to his chamber, to dress himself in 
one of those rich suits lately made for him; 
but the distraction he was in made him mis- 
take his coat for his waistcoat, and put the 
coat on first; but recalling his straggling 
thoughts, he made shift to get ready time 
enough to make his appearance without a 
second summons. Philadelphia was as plea- 
sant at dinner as ever she had been all her 
life; she look’d very obligingly on all the 
sparks, and drank to every one of ’em par- 
ticularly, beginning to the Lord and 
ending to the stranger, who durst hardly lift 
up his eyes a second time to her’s, to con- 
firm him that he knew her. Her brother 
was so confounded, that he bow’d and con- 
tinu’d his head down till she had done 
drinking, not daring to encounter her eyes, 
that would have reproach’d him with his 
villany to her. 

*¢ After dinner the cloth was taken away; 
she began thus to her lovers; My Lord! 
Sir Thomas! and Mr. Fatacres! I doubt not 
that it will be some satisfaction to you, to 
know whom I have made choice for my next 
husband; which now I am resolv’d no longer 
to defer. 

** The person to whom I shall next drink, 
must be the man who shall ever command 
me and my fortune, were it ten times greater 
than it is; which I wish only for his sake 
since he deserves much more, Here, (said 
she to one that waited) put wine into two 
glasses; then she took the Diamond ring 
from her finger, and put it into one of ’ein, 
My dear Gracelove (cry’d she), I drink to 
to thee; and send thee back thy own ring, 
with Philadelphia’s heart. He startl’d, 
blush’d, and look’d wildly ; whilst «ll the 
company stared on him. Nay, pledge me, 
(pursu’d she) and return me the ring; for it 
shall make us both one the next morning, 
He bow’d, kiss’d, and return’d it, after he 
had taken off his wine. The defeated lovers 
knew not how to resent it; The Lord and 
the Knight were for going, but the country 
gentleman oppos’d it, and told ’em, ’twas the 
greatest argument of folly to be disturb’d at 
the caprice of a woman’s humour. They sate 
down again therefore, and she invited em to 
her wedding on the morrow. 

** And now, Brother (said she), I have not 
quite forgotten you, tho’ you have not been 
pleas’d to take notice of me: I have a dish 
in reserve for you, which will be more grate- 
ful to your fancy than all you have tasted to- 
day. Here! (cry’d she to the Steward) Mr. 
Rightman, do you serve up that dish your- 
self. Rightman then set a cover’d dish on 
the table. What! more tricks yet? (cry'd 
my Lord, and Sir Thomas). Come, Sir 
William! (said his sister) uncover it ! he 
did so; and cry'’d out, O matchless good- 
ness of a virtuous sister! here are the 
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been ! no more, dear brother ; (said she, with 
tears in her eyes) I have yet a greater hap- 
piness in store for you: This lady, this beau- 
tiful virtuous lady, with twenty thousand 
pounds, will make you happy in her love. 
Saying this, she joined their hands: Sir 
William eagerly kiss’d Eugenia’s, who 
blush’d, and said, Thus, madam, I hope to 
shew you how much I love and honour you, 
My cousin Eugenia! (cry’d Gacelove), The 
same, my dear lost dead cousin Gracelove ! 
(reply’d she) O! (said he in a transport) 
my present joys are greater than all my past 
miseries! my mistress and’ my friend are 
found, and still are mine. Nay, faith, (said 
the lord) this is pleasant enough to me, 
tho’ I have been defeated of the lady. The 
whole company in general went away very 
well that night, who return’d the next morn- 
ing, and saw the two happy pair firmly 
united.” 


FINIS. 


Noble, magnanimous Philadelphia ! 
Delicate- minded Eugenia! Have 
such brothers such women to deal 
with in this century? Is there a 
lady with such a compliant, as well 
as fascinating, step-daughter? ‘ The 
whole company in general went away 
very well that night.” The critic is 
at a loss to tell the exact meaning of 
the words. How, well? Does it 
mean that the dinner did not disa- 
gree with the guests? or that they 
were mellow with drink ? or is it a 
delicate way of declaring the sobriety 
of the company? The went away 
very well, certainly implies they were 
not carried of! How truly an Eng- 
lish arrangement, also, was that din- 
ner previous to that tender passage of 
love ! 

And what is the insight which this 
bald, inornate fiction, without dra- 
matic arrangement, or attempt at any 
analysis of feeling, or descriptive 
power, gives us of the intelligence of 
theage! It seems to speak both for 
and against the mental condition of 
our ancestors. What but dull, ad- 
dled pates could find satisfaction in 
poring over such a picture of life? 
But again, if the poet and his reader 
must both quit their standing points 
in the dull, every-day existence, and 
meet each other in the domain of 
imagination, before delectation can be 
had, the students, who found plea- 
sure in such literature as we have 
just given an example of, must have 
possessed no mean poetic faculty for 
filling up a rude outline, How much 
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more obliging is the fiction-writer of 
Bulwer’s dynasty, who not only tells 
his readers what to think about, but 
all but thinks for them ! 

If Aphara’s novels are open to cen- 
sure on thescoreof their indelicacy, her 
plays are yet more so, and may more- 
over be sentenced as stupid. Her dra- 
matic works did not escape severe re- 
fiectionsfrom hercontemporaries. Still 
they did not sin so “a against the 
laws of propriety, as the comedies of 
the great poets of thatera. Dryden, 
Wycherley, Southerne, Etherege, and 
a score other men, were applauded 
for compositions which no one can 
now read without disgust ; but As- 
trea, who only imitated the men, 
called down upon herself vehement 
reproof. How came this? She an- 
swered the question in her way, in 
the preface to The Lucky Chance. 
“ But I make a challenge to any per- 
son of common sense and reason— 
that is not wilfully bent on ill-na- 
ture, and will, in spite of sense, 
wrest a double entendre from every 
thing, lying upon the catch for a jest 
or quibble, like a rook for a cully, but 
any unprejudiced person that knows 
not the author—to read one of my 
comedies, and compare ’em with 
others of this age, and if they can 
find one word that can offend the 
chastest ear, I will submit to all their 
peevish cavills; but, right or wrong, 
they must be criminal because a wo- 
mans. . . . . And this thing I 
venture to say, though against my 
nature, because it has a vanity in it, 
that, had the plays I have writ come 
forth under any man’s name, and ne- 
ver known to have been mine, I ap- 
peal to all unbyast judges of sense, 
if they had not said that person had 
made as many good comedies as any 
one man that has writ in our age ; 
but a devil on’t, the woman damus the 
poet.” 

In part, Aphara was right. The 
abuse she was favoured with she 
would not, in all probability, have 
received had she not been a woman. 
For though the age saw nothing unfit 
in men’s writing immoral plays, and 
acting them in the presence of ladies, 
its taste revolted from the sight of a 
female author for the stage. We all 
know how an ingenious lady cured 
her husband of the reprehensible 
habit of snuff-taking, by starting a 
peculiar snuff-box of her own, and 
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taking a pinch whenever her husband 
regaled himself with one. As the 
snuffy husband could not endure see- 
ing his wife take “ high-dried 
Scotch,” so the filthy play-wrights 
were shocked by a woman imitating 
them. That the beautiful, witty 
Aphara, gentle and refined in appear- 
ance as she was generous at heart, 
could put her signature to ribald 
comedies, and that she was only a 
pupil painting after a copy, were 
truths that wounded and humiliated 
the wits of the theatres. Pope lashed 
the offender— 


The stage how loosely does Astrea 
tread ; 


and dedicated his greatest work to 
Mr. Congreve, whose comedies,though 
brilliant as wit can make them, are 
certainly not free from impurity. 

When the first stone had been 
thrown at poor Astrea, the number of 
her accusers became numerous. Her 
own sex was especially severe on her. 
Virtuous “ ladies,” as the victim her- 
self said, ‘“ taking up the scandal 
from some conceited sparks who would 
in spite of nature be wits and beaus,” 
cried fie in most edifying tones, and 
then retired to their closets to enjoy 
the songs of D’Urfey, and the satires 
of Wilmot. Men, too, who were her 
personal friends, played her false. 
“IT cannot omit to tell you,” she 
writes, “that a wit of the town,afriend 
of mine, at Will’s coffee-house, the 
first night of the play, cry’d it down 
as much as in him lay, who before 
had read it, and assured me he never 
saw a prettier comedy. Socomplai- 
sant one pestilent wit will be to an- 
other, and in the full cry make his 
noise too.” Poor Aphara ! what great 
pain can a little, mean heart, and a 
smooth tongue work! Let us hope 
that to balance against this mortifi- 
cation, she had the joy of having re- 
yeated to her the praises poured on 
1er in her absence, by some blunt, 
rugged friend, who could not applaud 
her to her face. 

She fought a brave fight with her 
enemies. The men were astonished 
at finding her strong enough to hurl 
them down. The ladies, although she 
was fighting their battle as well as 
her own, were jealous of a sister so 
superior to themselves. It was, in- 
deed, a novel contest, Hitherto it 
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had been received as a fact not to be 
questioned, that any woman was the 
inferior of almost every man; and 
any weaker vessel who took it upon 
herself to figure in literature, was to 
be very modest in her manner of doing 
so—to depreciate the powers of her 
sex—to “invoke the muse” with a 
confession of her utter unworthiness 
—and to take every opportunity to 
exalt the lords of the creation. The 
delightful Duchess of Newcastle could 
never allude to women in general, 
without attacking their ignorance and 
mean tempers, and calling them “a 
kind of mountebanks.” Katherine 


Philips, the chaste Orinda, who had 
been formed by a strict Presbyterian 
education, to whom Cowley wrote— 


We allowed you beauty, and we did 
submit 
To all the tyrannies of it ; 
Ah! cruel sex, will you depose us too 
in wit ? 
produced a very meagre poetry, and 
made humble apologies to the men— 
not for her innumerable sins against 
the laws of grammar, but for writing 
at all—being only a woman! The 
same timidity characterized nearly 
all the female writers of the close 
of the seventeenth and opening of 
the eighteenth centuries. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague certainly had no 
diffidence ; and some of her verses 
would make a shoe-black blush ; but 
she was a woman of the world and 
of rank, and naturally courageous. 

It was Astrea who first refused to 
be bound by any flimsy distinctions, 
and said boldly—‘ Whatever it is 
right for you men to do, it is right 
for me to attempt.” The challenge 
was answered, the conflict began, and 
lasted long ;—the lady returned, and 
usually with interest, every blow she 
received. Her power of raillery and 
her spirit were admitted. ‘“ She was 
of a generous and open temper, some- 
thing ionate, very serviceable to 
her friends in all that was in her 

wer, and could sooner forgive an 
injury than doone. She had wit, 
honour, good-humour, and judgment. 
She was mistress of all the pleasing 
arts of conversation, but used them 
not to any one but those who loved 
plain- dealing.” This is the testi- 
mony of her most intimate female 
companion, 

It would be difficult to give any- 
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thing like an accurate picture of As- 
trea’s daily life, that would not hor- 
rify modern refinement. No impu- 
tation, approaching dishonour, rests 
on her name; but her amusements 
and tastes were those of her age. In 
Charles’s Court, “ ladies highly born, 
highly bred, and naturally quick wit- 
ted, were unable to write a line in 
their;mother tongue without solecisms 
and faults of spelling, such as a cha- 
rity girl would now be ashamed to 
commit.” In the public promenades 
of the capital, they would grimace, 
ogle, and flirt with strangers : at the 
theatres they would call out in a loud 
voice to their own acquaintance, and 
bandy jokes with them : at ballsthey 
mened and rollicked with the sparks, 
pouring forth badinage which a maid- 
servant in any reputable household 
would now beashamed to utter : their 
habitual discourse was garnished with 
a disgusting imprecation which would 
not now be heard from the lips of 
the most debased, and was on topics 
most displeasing to feminine delicacy. 
Satirists and grave chroniclers agree 
in their accounts, when describing 
the manners of the period. In such 
a society as Evelyn, Pepys, and Gram- 
mont delineate, a lady might live the 
pace, and yet causeno scandal. Aphara 
availed herself of the license in such 
manner as suited her temperament. 
She encouraged the addresses of young 
noodles, conceited enough to think 
no woman safe against their attacks ; 
and when their impertinences became 
dangerous, she had them unceremo- 
niously kicked out of her house. 

In such amusements, when she had 
not passed the middle age, and when 
she was still young in the buoyancy 
of her spirits, she died on the 16th of 
April, 1689. Her death, we are in- 
formed, was occasioned by an unskil- 
ful physician—a fact which seems to 
strike her biographer, whom we have 
often quoted, as singular! She was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Ge- 
rard Langbaine, the second, gives, in 
his “ Account of English Dramatic 
Poets,” the following as the inscrip- 
tion on her tablet, beneath her name 
and the date of her death :— 


Here lies a proof that wit can be, 
Defence enough against imortalitie. 


Another biographical work has the 
following lame, though more ortho- 
dox, version of the foregoing lines ;— 
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Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence against mortality. 

Great poetess, O! thy stupendous lays 
The world admires, and the Muses praise. 


Aphara’s last achievement was the 
translation of the sixth book of Cow- 
ley’s “ Plants.” Westley makes her 
exertions on this work the cause of 
her death :— 


But why should the soft sex be robb’d of thee? 
Why should not England know 
How much she does to Cowley owe? 

How much to Boscobel’s ever sacred tree ? 
The hills, the groves, the plains, the woods, 
The fields, the meadows, and the floods: 
The flow’ry world, where Godsand Poets use 
To court a mortal or a muse ? 

It shall bedone. But who? ah! whoshalldare 
So vast a toil to undergo, 

And all the world’s just censure bear, 
Thy strength, and theirown weaknessshow? 
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Soft Afva, who had led our shepherds long, 
Who long the nymphs and swains did guide, 
Our envy, her own sex’s pride, 

When all her force on this great theme 
she’d try’d, 

She strain’d awhile to reach the inimitable 

song— 
She strain’d awhile, and wisely dy’d. 


Let us now say farewell to Aphara 
Behn. Her dust is mingled with the 
ashes of kings, bards, and patriots, 
in that noble temple in which our 
Byron has no statue,—in that temple, 
the walls of which, it was once said, 
would be profaned should they be in- 
scribed with the name of him who 
sung— 

O, welcome, pure-eyed faith, white-handed 
hope, 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings; 

And thou, unblemish’d form of chastity ! 


KADISHA ; OR, THE FIRST JEALOUSY, 


AN EASTERN LEGEND, 


There is a curious legend as to the origin of jealousy. When Adam and Eve were in Para- 
dise, the former was accustomed to retire at eventide to the recesses of the garden, for the 


purpose of prayer. 


On one of these occasions the devil appeared to Eve, and informed her 
that her solitude was to be accounted for by the attractions of another fair one. 
that it could not be so, as she was the only woman in existence, 


Eve replied 
** If I show you another, 


will you believe me ?” returned the evil one, and produced a mirror, in which she saw her own 


reflection, and mistook it for her rival. 
Albemarle-street. 
as having been a minor stream of Paradise. 


See ‘* Life in Abyssinia,” by Mr. Parkyns; Murray, 
The Kadisha, flowing to the south of Lebanon, is called ‘ the holy river,” 


PART L. 


’Tis said that love is ne’er complete 

Till bitter leaven make it sweet ; 

Account not then our tale amiss 

That jealousy was part of bliss ; 

But rather note a mercy here, 

That fact was thus outrun by fear ; 

And so, before the harder bout, 
When sin must be encountered too, 
A woman’s heart already knew 

The way to conquer doubt. 


When sleep was in the summer air, 
And stars looked down on Paradise, 
And palms and cedars answered fair 
The visionary night-wind’s sighs, 
And murmuring prayer : 


When every flower was in its hood, 
(By clasps of diamond dew retained) 
Or sunk to elude the honey-brood, 
Down slumber’s breast with shadows veined, 


Tn solitude : 
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The citron, and the damask rose, 
Pomegranates, camphor, argentine, 
And ivory-sceptred aloe Queen, 

All dreamy in repose : 


Il, 


When rivulets were loth to creep, 
Except unto the pillow moss, 
And distant lake, encurtained deep, 
Was but a silver thread across 
The eyes of sleep : 


When nightingales, in the sycamore, 
Sang low and soft, as an echo dreaming ; 
And slept the moon upon heaven’s shore, 
The tidal shore of heaven, beaming 
With lazuled ore : 


When new-born earth was fain to lean 
In Summer’s arms, recovering 
The unaccustomed toil of spring, 
Why slept not Eve, it’s Queen ? 


III, 


Upon a smooth fern-mantled stone 
She sat, and watched the wicket-gate, 
Not timid in her woman’s throne, 
Nor lonely in her sinless state, 
Though all alone ; 


For having spread her simple board 
With grapes, and peaches, milk, and flowers, 
She strewed sweet mastic o’er the sward, 
And waited through the darkening hours 
Step of her lord. 


Such innocence around her breathed, 
And freshness of young nature’s play, 
The sensitive plant shrunk not away, 

And cactus’ swords were sheathed. 


IV. 


The vision of her beauty fell 
Like music on a moonlight place, 
Or trembles of a silver bell, 


Or memory of young mother’s face 
On childhood’s spell : 


The grace that wandered free of laws, 
The look that lit the heart’s confession, 
Had never dreamed how fair it was, 
Nor guessed that purity’s expression 
Is beauty’s cause ; 


No more that unenquiring heart 
Perused the sweet home of her breast, 
Than turtle-doves unline their nest 

To see the outer part. 
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Vv. 


Although, in all that garden fair 
Whate’er delight abode or grew, 
Flowers, and trees, and balmy air, 
Fountains, and birds, and heaven blue 
Beyond compare ; 


In her their various charms had met, 
And grown more varied by combining, 
As budded plants do give and get, 
Each inmate doubling while consigning 
His several debt : 


And yet she nursed one joy above 
Her thousand charms, nor born of them, 
But blooming on a single stem— 

Her true faith in her love. 


VI. 
And though, before she heard his foot, 
The moon had climbed the homestead palm, 
Flinging to her the shadowed fruit, 
And tree-frogs ceased to break the calm, 
And woods were mute, 


With sudden transport ever new, 
She blushed, and sprang from forth the bower, 
Her eyes as bright as moon-lit dew, 
Her bosom glad as snow-veiled flower 
When sun shines through ; 


He, with a natural dignity 
Untaught self-consciousness by harm, 
Sustained her with his manly arm, 
And smiled upon her glee. 


Vil. 


Next day, when early evening shone 
Along the walks of Paradise, 
Strewing with gold the hills, her throne, 
Embarrassing the winds with spice 
(Too rich a loan)— 


Fair Eve was in her bower of ease, 
A cool arcade of fruit and flowers, 
From North and East enclasped by trees, 
But open to the Western showers 
And Southern breeze. 


Here followed she her gardening trade, 
Her favourites’ simple needs attending, 
And singing soft, above them bending, 

A song herself had made. 


VIIL. 


In evening’s calm, she walked between 
The tints and shades of rich delight, 
While overhead came arching green 
Many a shrub and parasite, 
To crown. their Queen ; 
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He turned aside, o’erwhelmed by pain, 
And drew a sigh of deep compassion : 
She trembled, flushed, and gazed again, 
And prayed him quick in woman’s fashion, 
To speak it plain : 


“Then, if thou must be taught to grieve, 
“ And scorn the guile thou hast adored— 
“The man who calls himself thy lord, 

““ Where goes he every eve ?” 


XII. 


“‘ Nay, then,” she cried, “ if that be all, 
“T care not what thou hast to say ; 
“The guile that lurks therein is small, 
‘“* My husband but retires to pray, 
“ At evening call.” 


“To pray ! oh yes, and on his knees 
“« May-hap to find a lovely being: 
** Devotions so devout as these 
“ Are best at night, with no one seeing 
“ Among the trees.” 


She blushed as deep as modesty, 
Then glancing back as bright as pride, 
“There is no woman,” she replied, 
“Tn all the world, but me.” 


xIil. 


He laughed with a superior sneer, 
Enough to shake e’en woman’s faith ; 
** Wilt thou believe me, simple dear, 
“Tf I am able now,” he saith, 
“To show her here ?” 


She cried aloud with lightsome heart, 
“‘ Be that the test whereon to try thee ; 
‘** Nature and heaven shall take my part : 
‘* Come show this rival ; I defy thee 
“ And all thy art.” 


A mirror, held in readiness, 

He set upright before her feet— 

** And can thy simple charms compete 
“With beauty such as this ?” 


XIV, 


A lovelier sight at once she saw 
Than ever yet had charmed her eyes, 
A fairer picture, void of flaw, 
Than any, even Paradise 
Itself. could draw ; 


A woman’s form of perfect grace, 
In shadowy softness delicate ; 
Though flushed by sunset’s rich embrace, 
A white rose could not imitate 
Her innocent face : 
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Then, through the deepening glance of fear 
The shaft of doubt came quivering, 
The sorrow-shaft—a sigh its wing, 


XV. 


“ Ah me!” she cried, “ too true it is ; 
“ A simple homely thing like Eve 


And for its barb a tear. 


“ Hath not a chance to rival this, 
“ But must resign herself to grieve 


“ O’er by-gone bliss. 


“Till now it was enough for me 


“To keep the form our Father made ; 
“ Oh Adam, I was proud to be 
“(As I have felt, and thou hast said) 


“A part of thee. 


‘No marvel that my lord can spare 


“ His true and heaven-appointed bride ; 
“ And yet affection might have tried 


“To fancy me as fair.” 


XVI. 


The tempter, glorying in his wile, 
Hath ta’en his mirror and withdrawn ; 


Again the flowers look up and smile, 
And brightens off from air and lawn 


The taint of guile. 


But smiles come not again to Eve, 
Nor brightens off her dark reflection : 


Her garland-crown she hath ceased to weave, 
And, plucking, maketh no selection, 


Only to grieve. 


She feels a dewy radiance steep 
The languid petals of her eyes, 


And hath another sad surprise, 


“WHEN Rogers”—such was the com- 
mencement of a sentence, destined to 
be drowned for ever in the merri- 
ment of a pair of illustrious scape- 
es. “When Rogers”—thus far 
oore and Byron went, over and 
over again, upon one memorable 
evening ;—but what was to have fol- 
lowed never came—a roar of laughter 
at each attempt extinguished the 
sequel. “When Rogers”—a burst of 
eloquence was supposed to hang upon 
the words. They were the opening 





To know the way to weep. 
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of an epic. 
have been Homeric. 
was, it was strangled at its birth—it 


What followed ought to 
Whatever it 


died in convulsions. Buta time must 
come for all things—it has come for 
Rogers. Nobody need fear that if 
the sentence “ When Rogers” is now 
begun, it will be cut short by any one, 
contemporary or survivor. Strong 
in this conviction, we dare to pro- 
nounce the insuperable words, and fill 
up the chasm that has gaped for forty 
years, 
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When Rogers died, he left a large 
property behind him. Part of this 
was what is commonly called wealth ; 
but the most important portion was a 
mass of memories, accumulated during 
seventy years of a literary and London 
life. Some of these had been con- 
verted into memoirs by himself, and 
might be said to represent the real 
poy of the deceased. Some had 

»een borrowed and treasured up by 
friends and associates, resembling 
mortgages and such regular securities. 
Others again had been long appro- 
— by the public, and passed 
reely from hand to hand, like money 
in the funds ;—while no small portion 
still floated airily within the brains 
of those who had intellectual deal- 
ings with the mental m/lionaire, after 
the manner of unascertained balances 
on current accounts, 

One of these debts has lately been 
paid in.* A friend and associate of the 
clay which once was Rogers has has- 
tened to relieve his estate—his con- 
science—of the burden upon it. The 
Rev. Alexander Dyce has refunded 


in one lodgment the advances made 
from time to time for so many years, 


and placed the sum total to the credit 
of the poet’s true executors—the pub- 
lic. 

Doubtless the obligation pressed 
heavily on the reve rend gentleman’s 
mind, He felt, in all probability, 
that the amount he had borrowed 
had swelled to an alarming sum. 
With commendable anxiety ' has 
totted his book, and brought the 
balance, vast as it seemed to him, 
honestly to our credit. 

Nobody can object to this proceed- 
ing of the Rev. Alexander Dyce. On 
the contrary, every right-minded fer- 
son will be inclined to praise him for 
what he has done. If he but act as 

conscientiously in all his worldly 

transactions, he need not dread being 
brought “to compt” at any future 
day of settlement. 

But while the world will agree in 
appreciating and commending the 
reverend gentleman’s motives, there 
may be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the amount of the debt, 
and consequently as to the actual 
value of what has just been refunded. 
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Samuel Rogers was a banker’s son -- 
nay, was a banker himself ; and was 
not likely to under-estimate what he 
thus deposited in the hands of friend- 
ship; especially when he came to 
know, as he did early, that these 
successive loans were intended to 
fructify and to be repaid into the 
hands of those who were to follow 
him, with a large accumulation of 
interest. In point of fact, the whole 
of what we find here is not much. 
From Samuel Rogers—the poet—the 
wit—the banker’sson—the millionaire 
—it is trifling. There must be a 
much larger amount coming to us, or 
we shall feel like legatees who have a 
right to be disappointed as to the 
testamentary dispositions of one from 
whom large expectations were rea- 
sonably formed. 

What opportunities that man had 
of collecting memoirs! Perhaps 
nobody was ever before so favorabiy 
circumstanced for the purpose of 
eliciting, preserving, and transmitting 
good things as the same Samuel 
Rogers. Born to comparative opu- 
lence, without the rank which might 
have brought that opulence to waste— 
bred with care in habits of mingled 
industry and learned lucubration— 
induced to literature by association 
and to study by habit— thrown early 
among wits and poets, with whom his 
tastes and his opportunities enabled 
him to associate without servility— 
himself enabled to offer no mean con- 
tribution to the stock of his country’s 
literature—escaping, nevertheless, the 
ordinary mischances of literary life, 
and able from first to last to patron- 
ise as well as court the muse—living 
out of one generation in which he 
learned, through another with which 
he worked, into a third which he 
taught—enabled, during all that time, 
to sit in placid observance, collecting 
the choice effects of society and social 
progress into a sort of silent camera 
obscura, where they were reproduced 
with a life-like fidelity,—just as he 
collected into various apartments of 
his house the gems and chef d’euvres 
of each age, so as to make it an 
epitome of the wonders and beauties 
of the world :—thus distinguished, 
thus gifted, and thus privileged, he 


* “Recollections of the Table-talk of Samuel Rogers, to which is added Porsoniana,” 


London: Moxon, 1856. 
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might naturally be looked toas himself 
a eabinet of curiosities illustrative of 
the times he belonged to. And such, 
in fact, he was. If the glass through 
which you view what he has to show 
has a slight tinge of green, you have 
only to make due allowance, and be 
thankful that there are no bulls-eyes. 
The effect upon the objects is not to 
distort, but to discolour—things ap- 
pear as they are in reality, faithful to 
the shape and outline of truth; the 
light is at fault; and for this a due 
correction must be made. Indeed, 
we have only to look at the man, as 
he has been seen up to a few years 
ago—as he may still be seen in the 
fine —— executed by the master- 
hands of his day—to account for and 
rectify these defects. Observe the 
feeling and appreciative yet wary 
eye,—the firm but lubricated and 
flexile lip,—the smooth sickliness of 
skin,—the delicate reticulation of 
wrinkle,—the slight sneer of nose,— 
the expansion of the not quite noble 
forehead,—the shrunken chest and 
the raised shoulder, and you will 
have no difficulty in reading off the 
man’s character. You will expect to 
find high refinement, polished taste, 
shrewd appreciation of character, 
considerable mental and eminent 
social powers. Along with these you 
will not look for very lofty qualities 
—great disinterestedness, high prin- 
ciple, warm philanthropy, generous 
devotedness, unshaken constancy. 
Somewhat of the stoic—a little of the 
cynic, perhaps, will colour his philoso- 
phy. His thoughts will be often 
those of Pascal ; but the maxims on 
which his estimate of others will be 
based will more nearly approach those 
of La Rochefoucauld. 

Let us turn to a contemporary of 
his. What a contrast to all this was 
Sydney Smith! If ever there was a 
man altogether deficient in the acids 
which go to the composition of our 
nature, it was this. He wasa per- 
fect dairy of human kindness. Loud, 
boisterous, almost burlesque in his 
tone and temperament, he had a heart 
made of true, tender stuff; and we 
cannot choose but love him. A sound 
head, too. A man of vigorous un- 
derstanding and of varied learning. A 
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high and gallant gentleman, if not a 
dignified clergyman (even that he could 
be when he chose); he might have 
risen to any eminence in a convulsed 
state of political society. Two mis- 
takes were made in Sydney Smith. 
He ought not to have been a church- 
man, and he ought to have been a Tory. 
He was doubly out of his place. 
People may listen patiently to a ser- 
mon from a man in a shooting-coat ; 
but a joke in a cassock is not to be 
endured. And so also it came ill 
from the luxurious, institution-loving, 
constitutional, thoroughly aristocratic 
Englishman to assume the democrat. 
It became him as ill as the other. 
Men were outraged when they saw 
him don the fustian jacket and hob- 
nailed shoes; identifying himself 
with Hodge and Humphry. It was 
not for him to do this, though by others 
it might be becomingly done. Some- 
thing there was indeed in the perfect 
fairness of his mind, which led him 
to hate with an instinctive hatred ex- 
clusiveness of privilege, and tyranni- 
cal demeanour from superiors to their 
inferiors. All this was revolting to 
him in theory. But in practice he was 
the gentleman—the member of the 
dominant caste—the Norman among 
Saxons—the lord amongst his serfs. 
It was absurd, if it escaped being 
ridiculous, to see a great, luxurious, 
laughter-loving gentleman like this, 
assuming the attitude of an injured 
artizan or trodden-down farm-la- 
bourer, and railing in the very cari- 
cature of an incongruous sympathy 
against the class and conduct he 
represented and practiced. Sydney 
Smith could not uwn-tory his nature. 
He was born in the purple, and could 
never dye himself any other colour in 
the tan-pits of whiggism. All the vir- 
tues and some of the faults and fol- 
lies of the aristocrat were his. He 
had done well to avow and dignify 
them. With all the celebrity 
attained by this most learned of 
dréles and grotesque of wits, but little 
was known of him which could be 
_ apart from a laugh or an anec- 

ote, until his daughter, Lady Hol- 
land, gave to the world something 
which may by courtesy be admitted 
asamemoir,* calculated to exhibit him 


* ** Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith, by his daughter, Lady Holland; with 


Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs, Austin. 


Longman, 1855. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
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ina character more important and 
personal than that of the “ wag who 
was by.” The outline of an amiable 
and consistent life makes itself visible 
through the hedge of anecdote which 
elings to it like a laughing bloom of 
roses to a parsonage wall. We can 
discern the solid and durable masonry 
of character through the clusters that 
half conceal it. There is, we are en- 
abled to conclude, order and regularity 
and goodness and charity and prin- 
cipleand piety within, notwithstanding 
the flexile and flaunting luxuriance 
withont. The affection of a daughter 
has led us through the rustic porch, 
and introduced us to the true economy 
of thepaternalmansion. And, indoing 
so, she has pointed with no unbecom- 
ing pride to the marks, everywhere 
——- of strong sense and sound 
judgment, guided by the truest taste, 
presiding inside the walls abandoned 
on their exterior to the tendriled 
mercies of the least dignified of climb- 
ing plants. We had known Peter 
Plymley well, and had laughed at 
Sydney Smith’s dinner-sayings and 
after-dinner-doings: but we have 
here learned to Sieeeni love, and re- 
spect the man with whom our inter- 
course had previously been a joke: 
we feel that Smith is no longer a mo- 
dern Joe Miller ;—he is a laughing 
philosopher. 

But whom have we here—pacing 
measuredly after the others? A Lon- 
don exquisite, as we live! “Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire.” A great man? 
some one will ask. Well, great, in 
some respects ; great according to cir- 
cumstances ; great north, north-west ; 
great if you consult his own self-esti- 
mate. Great, if to rub familiarly with 
the great constitutes greatness. Some 
men have greatness thrust upon 
them. Some put it on for themselves 
with their great-coat. There he is, 
in his habit as he lived. More care- 
fully got up even than Hamlet’s 
father’sghost. A glossy beaver crowns 
his respectable trim grey locks. A puf- 
fy complacency harmonizes ble 
features into the semblance of distinc- 
tion, while the languid droop of eye 
and over-swelling of dewlap make 
disclosures of turtle, trufiles, and 
tokay. Over the manly chest but- 
tons tight the most unwrinkled of 
coats ; while the length of the some- 
what shaky limb . conveys itself 
through immaculate tweeds into the 
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polish of indubitable Wellingtons. 
Ihe man has lived and moved and 
had his dinners in St. James’s-street 
—when he has not lived and moved 
and had his “diners” in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain,—and we can no 
more imagine himshouldering through 
the thoroughfares of life, or breasting 
its obstacles, than we can by any 
stretch of fancy divine what might 
be the aspect of that face released 
from its stock, or the proportions of 
that form, denuded of the padding, 
wadding, screwing, lacing, and strap- 
ping which constitute it the faultless 
model of the George the Fourth era. 

Now, considering that it was a 
feather to know him in his day—it 
is a confession to own that we never 
laid eyes upon Thomas Raikes, Es- 
quire, in the flesh. Nor shall we 
now ; seeing that his stock has been 
taken finally down, and his frock- 
coat unbuttoned for ever. We have 
only seen him in lithograph. He 
stands, his own frontispiece, in the 
beginning of a book. Indeed, we 
do not say that it might not be pos- 
sible, given the book, to argue up to 
the lithograph—to reconstruct Thomas 
Raikes, Esquire, out of his own 
memoirs. The thing might be done, 
as far as we see, by any careful Cu- 
vier of literature. But it saves a 
world of trouble to have him got up 
and put together for us. It enables 
us, indeed, to understand much of 
what he has written; and here and 
there to correct, modify, reject, or 
adopt dubious matter by the light of 
the author’s own countenance. We 
refer from Raikes in word, to Raikes 
in figure, and make our corrections 
and verifications accordingly. In 
short, Thomas Raikes’ book begins 
with himself. None but himself can 
be his frontispiece. He stands before 
what he has said, like a champion, 
ready to defend his own assertions. 
“T tell a great many stories, and 
make a great many wonderful dis- 
closures—if you don’t believe me, 
here I am !” 

Who was Thomas Raikes? and 
what is the book about? we fancy 
we hear some one ask.. What? Not 
know Thomas Raikes? ‘‘ Not to know 
him”—you know the rest. But seri- 
ously, who was Thomas Raikes? 
Perhaps the safest reply is to say, that 
he was—nobody. An individual—a 
person—an identity—a “ particulier” 
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—nothing more. He was neither 
highly born, nor highly educated, 
nor highly gifted, nor highly fortuned, 
nor highly distinguished. Nor was 
he the reverse of all this. Medio- 
crity was his essence. He glided 
through an eventless life, without 
ruffling its current or his own fea- 
thers. He swam down his destined 
eanal, leaving not a ripple and 
scarcely a wake behind him. What, 
it may well be asked,—then, can his 
book be about ? Simply, about what 
he saw, heard, and read ; and any- 
body else circumstanced as he was 
could write a readable book—and we 
consider his book very readable—on 
the same subject. Fate threw him 
ito the company of great—occasion- 
ally of illustrious personages. The 
want of bristles in his nature, corre- 
sponding to the scrupulous beardless- 
ness of his countenance, enabled him 
to rub against these personages with- 
out making himself disagreeably felt. 
He was submitted to without objec- 
tion or suspicion, as a domestic tabby, 
which passes its affectionate velvet 
across our legs without exciting so 
much as a soupgon of tooth or claw. 
With this sleekness were associated a 
keen perception, a ready memory, 
and an industrious pen. He was, 
through life, and in all society, 
“ amang them, takin’ notes.” Here 
we have in the two volumes before 
us,* the first instalments of these 
notes, which will probably run, ac- 
cording to the estimate we are able 
to make, toa length equalling those 
of our own genial and journal-mak- 
eetnagae, Thomas Moore. 
evertheless, Thomas Raikes notes 
well. We can safely say, if we can- 
not shew it, that he has picked up, at 
his dinners at Oatlands, and at his 
suppers in the Rue St. Florentin, 
crumbs which ought not to have been 
swept off the table of life into obli- 
vion. And thus we have no hesita- 
tion in admitting the less prominent 
journalizer as the appropriate comple- 
ment—the tertium quid—in this com- 
pound of the choicer elements of 
society in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Truly, among them 
they do make the “thé complet” of 
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their time. Tea! Hot, high-flavoured, 
stinging, gossip-growing, scandal- 
raising, irresistible tea! who is there 
who does not own thy potent spell ? 
Here is animated tea—written tea— 
tea of mighty minds and mighty per- 
sonages—dangerous, explosive, gun- 
powder tea—thickened with the cream 
of society—flavoured with the sweets 
of piquancy— irrigated from the fount 
of stolen waters—all standing ready, 
only wanting a stir from our silver 
spoon to be a beverage fit for those 
divine objects of our worship—the 
old maids. 

Now, what is to be gathered from 
this fresh three-fold contribution to 
our stores of amusing and instructive 
literature? What is the trefoil to 
produce? Great truths have been 
taught from the triune leaves ere 
now. Can we extract small truths 
from these? We dare not promise it. 
Carefully have we scanned the vo- 
lumes lying before us, and conscien- 
tiously have we set to work to ex- 
tract a remunerative amount of in- 
structive material out of them :—we 
have painfully applied the severest 
tests, chemical, mechanical, logical, 
and moral. Yet we are concerned 
to state that the quantity of actual 
value which resulted would have 

ssed through a gold-digger’s sieve. 
Thus disappointed, we felt naturally 
inclined to abandon the task of no- 
ticing them altogether. It would be, 
we felt, both cruel and ungraceful to 
animadvert with rigour upon this 
trifling defect in works so oouhie 
received by the public. Why should 
we set ourselves up in unpopular op- 
position to the world?) Why must 
we assert ourselves at the risk of be- 
coming gratuitous martyrs? Better 
be silent and think the more—rather 
indulge in the lux of holding 
our tongue. Besides, there is a satis- 
faction in being able to know oneself 
beforehand with the world, in case it 
should ever come to make the dis- 
covery for itself. There is a pride in 
being able to say, with the poet— 


“Omnia percepi atque animo mecum ante 
peregi 


Fortified with this logic, we had 


* *¢A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847 : com- 
prising Reminiscenees of Social and Political Life in London and Paris during that period. 
London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1856. 
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made up our minds to place Rogers, 
Smith, and Raikes on the shelf Side 
by side, amidst the innumerable mul- 
titude of volumes which have passed 
to their silent sepulchres in our 
library, when it occurred to us that it 
might be as well, as we could not in- 
struct the world by means of their 
pages, to try whether we could not 
make a few of our friends laugh out 
of them. It struck us that we had 
possibly expected too much from 
these departed worthies. Nay, as 
our thoughts continued to flow in this 
vein, we began to suspect that we had 
made a mistake. We had sunk for 
ore, where we ought to have bored 
for water. What right had we to 
dictate to the poet, the divine, or the 
dandy, the exact quality of the ma- 
terial he chose to supply to the 
public? If our adust and melan- 
cholic habit prompted us to look for 
the heavy metal suitable to the work- 
shops of the world, ought we to be 
offended if there burst up at our feet 
a gush of brilliant, sparkling, living 
wit, drenching our morality, and 
escaping through a thousand channels 
to reach the haunts and hearts of 
mankind? We discovered our mis- 
take just in time. The top step of 
the ladder had been reached, the 
volumes were on their way to the 
mausoleum on the highest shelf,— 
when our hand was stayed—a relent- 
ing smile passed across our face—we 
camedown—the books were restored to 
the library table—the pen was resum- 
ed, and we set to work. By the time 
this process had been gone through, 
we had realized to ourselves the fact 
that while these three works are defi- 
cient in most of those qualities which 
can give sterling value to literature, 
and an enduring fame to their authors 
or heroes,—wanting ina connected and 
continuous interest, defective in cha- 
racter if not in tone and taste,—to a 
great extent destitute of curious, 
novel, and interesting information, 
and unennobled by original and com- 
prehensive views of men and society 
—they possess one merit in common, 
—they are interspersed with odd, 
quaint, comical stories—with flashes 
of humour, in fact; and, ata sacri- 
fice of our loftier sensibilities, draw 
from us, in numberless places, in 
spite of ourselves, a hearty laugh. 
And, after all, what a capital, 
kindly, honest, jolly, glorious ied 
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thing a laugh is! What a tonic! 
What a digester! Whata febrifuge! 
What an exorciser of evil spirits! 
Better than a walk before breakfast, 
or a nap afier dinner. How it shuts 
the mouth of malice, and opens the 
brow of kindness! Whether it dis- 
covers the gums of infancy or age, 
the grinders of folly or the pearls of 
beauty ; whether it racks the sides 
and deforms the countenance of vul- 
garity, or dimples the visage and 
moistens the eye of refinement,—in 
all its phases, and on all faces, con- 
torting, relaxing, overwhelming, con- 
vulsing,—throwing the human form 
into the happy shaking and quaking 
of idiotcy, and turning the human 
countenance into something appro- 
priate to Bully Bottom’s tranforma- 
tion,—under every circumstance, and 
everywhere, a laugh zs a glorious 
thing. Like “a thing of beauty,” it 
is “a joy for ever.” There is no re- 
morse in it. It leaves no sting—ex- 
cept in the sides,—and that goes off. 
Even a single unparticipated laugh is 
a great affair to witness. But it is 
seldom single. It is more infectious 
than scarlet fever. You cannot 
gravely contemplate a laugh. If 
there is one laugher, and one aneee 
there are fort with two laughers. 
And soon. The convulsion is pro- 
pagated like sound. What a thing it 
is when it becomes epidemic! Half 
a dozen laughers round a table is a 
sight to see. But visit a popular as- 
sembly—a great multitude at a 
hustings, say,—or in a theatre. Go 
to see Buckstone. Observe, if you 
can keep yourself clear of the infec- 
tion, the first approach of the throng 
towards laughing. The irregular, in- 
terrupted, confused disturbance, not 
quite fully participated in, or tho- 
roughly welcome, but spreading, ga- 
thering, growing. See an uneasy oa 
motion, as if people were making room 
amongst each other for an approach- 
ing riot, which demands play of 
elbow. Behold the colour mount, the 
universal visage widen, the general 
eye aia as the wizard weaves his 
spell—be he clad in that irresistible 
Noah’s Ark, or whatever other garb 
his supreme potency may please to 
assume. Watch the agitation in- 
creasing, the witchery becoming more 
and more ecstatically dominant, till 
to each movement, gesture, word, 
look, the whole mass responds in obe- 
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dient and simultaneous thunder, and 
rocks and roars and raves with awful 
regularity of pulsation, as the billows 
of mirth burst and surge upon the 
shore of reason, threatening to tear it 
into the abyss of madness. And then, 
as it dies off from sheer exhaustion, 
ever and anon, as some incontrollable 
sob relieves one overlaboured breast, 
the xysm gains fresh strength, 
and bursts into wild and wondrous 
abandonment once more. 

In the limited societies amid which 
he moved, no man who ever 
lived had the power of exciting this 
short madness which is not anger 
more thoroughly than the reveren 
divine of Combe Florey, Sydney 
Smith,—unless indeed we except a 
certain William Bankes, who is fabled 
to have overpowered even him. 
When in good spirits,” says one who 
knew him well, “the exuberance of 
his fancy showed itself in the most 
fantastic i and most ingenious 
absurdities, till his hearers and him- 
self were at times fatigued with the 
merriment they excited.” His bio- 
grapher relates that on some occa- 
sions the servants, forgetting all de- 
corum, were obliged to escape to con- 
ceal their mirth. After a story,— 
“*Oh, Mr. Sydney!’ said a young 
lady, recovering from the general 
convulsion, ‘did youmakeall that your- 
self? ‘ Yes, Lucy,’ throwing himself 
back in his chair and shaking with 
laughter, ‘all myself, child ; all my 
own thunder. Do you think, when I 
am about to make a joke, I send for 
my neighbours C. and G., or consult 
the clerk and churchwardens upon 
it? But let us go into the garden ;’ 
and, all laughing till we cried, with- 
out hats or bonnets, we sallied forth 
out of his glorified window into the 
garden.” This glimpse shows as much 
as any elaborate detail the power of 
the reverend Canon of St. Paul’s over 
the risible muscles of his auditory. 
Although refinement was a frequent 
attribute of that wit, and strong pun- 
gent philosophy and common sense 
occasionally dignified it, broad joke 
was its characteristic. Broad, blus- 
tering, boisterous fun. The roars he 
excited were en of by himself. 
Nay, he was choregus of the cachin- 
nation. He intoned the laugh of 
which the multiplied response was 


eet ae: and from the heart. 
There can be little doubt in the mind 
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of any one who has read much of the 
literature of modern conversation, 
that of all the brilliant group of 
talkers of that day, our countryman 
Luttrell was the one whose observa- 
tions were most pointed and whose 
wit was most sparkling. Rogers him- 
self admits this. But in Awmour Syd- 
ney Smith stood alone. The humour 
was fresh, too,—you found the dew 
on it, as his friend Mr. Howard 
remarked. Out of so little, too! 
Take the following absurdity for 
instance— 


** Talking of absence: ‘The oddest in- 
stance of absence of mind happened to me 
once in forgetting my own name. I knocked 
at a door in London; asked, ‘Is Mrs. B—— 
at home?’ ‘Yes, Sir, pray what name 
shall I say?’ I looked in the man’s face 
astonished :—what name ? what name? ay, 
that isthe question; what ismy name? I 
believe the man thought me mad; but it is 
literally true, that during the space of two 
or three minutes I had no more idea who I 
was than if I had neverexisted. I did not 
know whether I was a Dissenter or a lay- 
man. I felt as dull as Sternhold and Hop- 
kins. At last, to my great relief, it flashed 
across me that I was Sydney Smith.” 


Or a still more utterly absurd anec- 
dote— 


**T heard of a clergyman who went jog- 
ging along the road till he came to a turn- 


pike. ‘* What is to pay?” “ Pay, Sir? 
for what ?” asked the turnpike-man. ‘* Why, 
for my horse, to be sure.” ‘* Your horse, 
Sir ? what horse? Here is no horse, Sir.” 
** No horse? God bless me!” said he sud- 
denly, looking down between his legs, ‘I 
thought I was on horseback.’ ” 


Rogers has continued to pick up, 
in his talk at table (as Boswellized by 
the Reverend Alexander Dyce,) some 
crumbs of the Canon of St. Paul’s, 
dropped from the board. “ At one 
time,” he says, “when I gave a din- 
ner, I used to have candles placed all 
round the dining-room, and high up 
in order to show off the pictures. 
asked Smith how he liked that plan. 
‘Not at all,’ he replied; ‘above, 
there is a blaze of light, and below, 
nothing but darkness and gnashing of 
teeth.’ ” 

This is quaint. The next is of 
doubtful merit. His physicians ad- 
vised him to “take a walk upon an 
empty stomach.” He asked, “ upon 
whose ?” 
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Poor, dearold Lady Cork! Well 
do we remember thee as thou satest 
amongst the young and light-hearted, 
using, ata hundred, the efforts of a 
school-girl to be young and _light- 
hearted as they! Not easily shall we 
forget the little white bundle of satin 
and muslin out of which a merry 
little eye peeped and a cheerful little 
voice piped, surmounted by a white- 
plumed turban, suggesting to a wag 
the resemblance to a shuttle-cock”— 
“all cork and feathers.” Nor will it 
quickly pass from our memory the 
start we gave when the little muffle 
of gauze sprung up, as the move of 
the ladies for the dining-room took 
place, and, leaning upon the arm of 
the loveliest of hostesses, actually 
gambolled, with infantine and (appa- 
rently) irrepressible abandon, to the 
door! Her heart, all the time, was 
not quite as young as her ways. 
“*Tady Cork, says Smith, ‘ was 
once so moved by a charity sermon, 
that she onal me to lend her a 
guinea for her contribution. I did so, 
She never repaid me, and spent it on 
herself.’ ” 


But Smith’s professional jokes 


were, after all, his happiest. We dare 


to add, in passing, that, as a rule, the 
church admits of a better class of 
conventional and technical wit: than 
the bar. We feci a pang as we say 
this; for the veugeance of the longrobe 
is before us; und they have a thou- 
sand ways of wreaking it—at this 
side of the grave, too; which makes 
a difference. But nevertheless, we 
must be candid. Whether it is that 
all men are and must necessarily be 
familiar with a portion of the techni- 
calities which form the staple of cle- 
rical wit ;—or that the very sense of 
the impropriety, according to the 
Duchess de Longueville’s theory, 
enhances the charm, we will not de- 
cide : the fact is, in our estimation, 
incontrovertible. Church wit is uni- 
versally relished and universally un- 
derstood. Bar wit is only partially 
understood, and chiefly appreciated by 
barristers and those attorneys whom 
they entertain at dinner. 

Let Sydney Smith k for him- 
self. “I had avery odd dream last 
night,” said he; “I dreamed that 
there were thirty-nine muses and nine 
articles: and my head is still quite 
confused about them.” We can ima- 
gine its being a little perplexing to 
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the waking divine to have got the 
idea, in an after-supper nap, that 
good old Burnet was the God of the 
Sun, and Apollo bishop of Sarum, 

The few scraps we have been able 
to give, the reader will see, are chiefly 

thered at second hand from Rogers, 

e have chosen them as the newest. 
It is only fair to the Canon Residen- 
tiary and laughter-loving Rector of 
Combe Florey, before turning from 
him, to relate one among the many 
traits of generosity of heart which so 
creditably distinguished him, and 
secured to him the affectionate regard 
of the great and good wherever he 
was known. A wag was he; and as 
a wag will he descend to posterity ; 
fat Te was also a philosopher. e 
wrote, and he preached, and he spoke, 
and he joked, to the purpose. He was, 
however, better than all this. He was 
a man of kind, quick, and tender sen- 
sibility. And of this, our parti 
anecdote, characteristic as it is, shal 
satisfy the reader. We give it in 
his own words, as it is contained in 
a letter to his wife, 


“I went over yesterday to the Tates at 
Edmonton. The family consists of three de- 
licate daughters, an aunt, the old lady, and 
her son, then curate of Edmonton; the old 
lady was in bed. I found there a physician, 
an old friend of Tate’s, attending them from 
friendship, who had come from London for 
that purpose. They were in daily expec- 
tation of being turned out from house and 
curacy. I began by inquiring the 
character of their servant; then turned the 
conversation upon their affairs, and expressed 
a hope the Chapter might ultimately do 
something for them. I then said, ‘ It is my 
duty to state to you (they were all assem- 
bled) that I have given away the living at 
Edmonton; and have written to our Chapter 
clerk this morning, to mention the person to 
whom I have given it; and I must also tell 
you, that I am sure he will appoint his 
curate, (A general silence and dejection.) 
It is a very odd coincidence,’ I added, ‘ that 
the gentleman I have selected is a namesake 
of this family ; his name is Tate. Have you 
any relations of that name?’ ‘ No, we have 
not.” ‘And, by a more singular coincidence, 
his name is Thomas Tate; in short,’ I 
added, ‘ there is no use in mincing the mat- 
ter, youare vicar of Edmonton.’ They all 
burst into tears. It flung me also into a 
great agitation of tears, and I wept and 
groaned for along time. Then I rose, and 
said I thought it was very likely to end in 
their keeping a buggy, at which we all 
laughed as violently.” 


There never was a story told which 
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bore on the face of it so palpable a 
stamp of truth. The whimsicality of 
the way in which the disclosure was 
made. The weeping and groaning 
of the kind-hearted humorist. The 
quick revulsion, and finale in the 
common chord of merriment ;—all 
this is genuine,—and points to the 
photographic accuracy of the self-nar- 
ration. 

Hydropathists assert that it is good 
for the human constitution to box 
oneself up in a vapour-bath, and 
when one is nearly suffocated, and 
the pulse is up to a hundred and 
twenty, to dart out, and plunge into 
ice-cold water. And thus it may, by 
some obscure analogy, be wholesome 
to start from the general philanthropy 
and overwhelming eer of 
Sydney Smith, and tumble head-fore- 
most into Rogers. Rogers was a fre- 
quent visitor at Oatlands, where he 
often came across Thomas Raikes. 
Monk Lewis was a great favourite 
there, it seems. ‘One day after din- 
ner, as the Duchess was leaving the 
room, she whispered something into 
Lewis’s ear. He was much affected, 
his eyes filled with tears. We asked 
what was the matter. “Oh,” replied 
Lewis, “‘the Duchess spoke so very 
kindly to me !”—“‘ My dear fellow,” 
said Colonel Armstrong, “ pray don’t 
cry; I daresay she didn’t mean 
it.” 

This is good ; and we bear the dash 
of vinegar, in the case of a man for 
whom we have little respect. It is 
otherwise when Byron comes on the 
table. The “table-talk” then begins 
to be offensive. The truth is, the re- 
velations of modern literature, as one 
by one the contemporaries of the 
great bard die and disclose their se- 
erets, offer a startling result. We 
find here, as in the case of one still 
less excusable, the further ramifica- 
tion of a wide-spread system of con- 
ventional depreciation, which seems 
to have existed as secretly as the 
Holy Vehme of Germany, and to 
have judged and executed with as 
little remorse. In Moore’s case, there 
was the concurrent treason—the adu- 
lation of the book as it proceeded day 
by day, balanced off by the daily de- 
traction of the journal, We do not 
find so much fault with Raikes, 
who speaks of the poet asa man of 
the world might be expected to do. 
But here we discover the heartless 
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half-Halifax, half-Dennis of his 
day—embellishing his table-talk with 
habitual sneers and inuendoes pointed 
against the man who had begun by 
honorably distinguishing him above 
his contemporaries, who continued to 
the last to keep his breast open to him, 
and of whom he had volunteered 
to sing,— 
Thy heart, methinks, 

Was generous, noble—noble in its scorn 

Of all things low or little; nothing there 

Sordid or servile. 


How is all this to be accounted for ? 
In one way—and in one only. Moore 
and Rogers felt, and it galled them— 
what Scott, more generous, said, 
without feeling gailed—‘ Byron bet 
me.” Well, it only swells the noble 
bard’s triumph. Of the cannon of a 
defeated enemy have the grandest 
monuments been reared to heroes. 
These little poisoned arrows are not 
enough to make a pillar of ; but they 
may dangle as trophies over a tomb 
which called for an epitaph like 
Swift’s ; “‘save me from my friends ;” 
for thus might it be paraphrased. 

Well: now that we have made a 
clean breast of it, let us try to think 
no more about it. We wish from our 
soul that these pleasant, witty, spark- 
ling fellows me not put it upon us to 
be seriously angry with them fora 
single instant. It is not our fault, 
but theirs. We have already fore- 
warned the reader that as far as Sam 
Rogers is concerned, somewhat of an 
envious disparaging temper runs 
through all this table-talk.of his. Per- 
haps it does not go farther than an 
absence of real freshness of feeling, 
where feeling is most ostentatiously 
paraded. Jt is the rouge assuming 
the place of the blush, that offends. 
A defect, this, which may, after all, 
let us charitably hope, be partly 
traced to the reporter, the Reverend 
Alexander Dyce, who may possibly— 
we speak without any disparagement 
to his own temper or principles— 
have only caught the pointed and 
poisoned ends of the poet’s discourse 
on the target. of his memory, and al- 
lowed the harmless shaft and the 
downy feather to quiver outside. 

Nevertheless, itis certain, absence 
of heart weakens the wit in Rogers’ 
instance as much as its presence, in 
that of Sydney Smith, strikingly en- 
hances it. We do, after all, laugh 
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with a heartier abandonment when a 
slight touch of emotion ripples the 
fountain of tears. At the same time 
there are themes in which the heart 
has no concern : and here we have no 
fault to find. How well and shortly 
put is the following, in which the 
closing parenthesis forms the point !— 


** An Englishman and a Frenchman having 
quarrelled, they were to fight a duel; and, 
that they might have a better chance of miss- 
ing one another, they agreed that it should 
tuke place in a room perfectly dark. The 
Englishman groped his way to the hearth, 
fired up the chimney, and brought down-- 
the Frenchman. (Whenever I tell this story 
in Paris, I make the Frenchman fire up the 
chimney. ) 


Talleyrand ought to have been a 
man after Rogers’ own heart. No- 
body said such good things as Talley- 
rand: yet here we have nothing 
worth recording, as coming from him. 
A few ordinary remarks and a 
strange account of Napoleon in a fit 
constitute the sum total. By the by, 
talking of Napoleon reminds us of an 
anecdote we remember to have heard 
many years ago related by a witty 
Scotch baronet, who had served 
in a regiment of dragoons in the 
French war, and who happened to 
visit Paris in 1802, during the short 
peace. Everyone flocked to pay court 
to the First Consul. Amongst these 
were numerous English officers, in- 
cluding militia in abundance. Who- 
ever could make an excuse for a red 
coat, availed himself of it. A gentle- 
man of some property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingston was amongst 
these ; and appeared, his portly per- 
son arrayed in the conspicious uni- 
form of the Surrey militia. As he 
passed into the presence, Napoleon, 
not recognising the dress, put to him 
the question, ‘‘ Quel regiment, mon- 
sieur?” The Saxon, whose French 
was more that of “ Stratford atte 
Bowe” than of Paris, felt suddenly at 
a loss; and after some hesitation 
stammered out—‘‘Le regiment de 
Souris? Monsieur.” ‘“ Le regiment de 
souris,” repeated Napoleon, slightly 
frowning ; but the next moment re- 
laxing into a smile, added,—“ Ah, ap- 
parement c’est une uniforme de fan- 
tasie que vous portez !” 

There is something revoltingly 
characteristic of the man in the 
frequency with which Talleyrand’s 
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thoughts and words turn upon apo- 
plectic fits, sudden palsies, &e. He 
seems to revel in the convulsions of 
his friends as much as in those of 
empires. We all remember the scene 
at that dinner, where the gourmet 
archbishop had dropped upon his 
next neighbour’s shoulder, and his 
servant, who was behind his chair, 
after trying in vain to unclench his 
master’s teeth with a fork, pulled 
him out of the room to die, while the 
feast closed over him, and went on. 
Here we have it, on the same autho- 
rity, that Napoleon had a fit at Stras- 
burg, and foamed at the mouth. 
Raikes gives a choice bon mot on the 
same attractive subject :— 


‘© Talleyrand’s friend Montrond has been 
subject of late to epileptic fits, one of which 
attacked him lately after dinneratTalleyrand’s. 
While he lay on the floor in convulsions, 
scratching the carpet with his hands, his 
benign host remarked with a sneer, ‘ C'est 
quil me pardait, qu'il veut absolument descen- 
dre.” 


It appears that this prince of wits 
could indeed, like Scarron, jest with 
visitations of this shocking kind, even 
in his own person. Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay related the following anec- 
dote to Raikes :— 


‘The Prince was unwell at Paris, some 
years ago, bat wished to take a journey 
into the country. Stuart called upon him, 
and strongly advised him to defer the jour- 
ney; which he fortunately did, and in two 
days afterwards he was seized with a fit, 
from which he only recovered by severe 
bleeding. After a few days Stuart paid him 
another visit, and found him quite well, eat- 
ing some soup, when Talleyrand said, ‘ C'est 
bien heureux que je ne sois pas parti pour la 
campagne; je caleule que je serois arrive & 
Chartres le jour de ma maladie; j'aurois de 
suite envoyé chercher des sangsues chez mon 
ami I'Evéqne ; il est trés dévot, il ne m’au- 
roit envoyé que l’extréme onction, et je ne 
serois pas siirement igi & manger ma soupe 
aujourd'hui.” 


We had hoped to have entered 
more at our leisure upon Mr. Raikes’s 
volumes,—the rather as we wished 
to make the amende for what might 
appear a too disparaging tone with 
reference to them, when we first 
mentioned them. The fact is, they 
are a great deal better worth reading 
than one at least of the other books 
we have been quoting. <A fuller in- 
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sight is given in their pages into the 
best society of London and Paris 
twenty years ago, than we remember 
to have found elsewhere. A diary is 
scrupulously kept; and although it 
is here and there much too frequently 
eked out by cuttings from the news- 
papers, there is less of self and more 
of others than in that of the other 
journalizer of that day, whose notes 

ave been of late so prominently 
before the public—we mean Thomas 
Moore. Thomas Raikes was, as we 
have said, an undistinguished but re- 
gular habitué of the salons and 
drawing-rooms of London and Paris. 
In that capacity he saw, heard, read, 
and wrote diligently. It would be 
more appropriate to say that he 
looked, listened, studied, and noted 
down diligently. He was all eve, 
ear, and hand; and, except where his 
passion fortoadyism carried himaway, 
he may be considered as having been 
a shrewd and competent flies of 
character. The portion of the journal 
we have here was written while he 
lived en retraite in Paris. But he 
seemed all the while to know as much 
of the dessous des cartes of London 


life as if he was connected with it by 


the telegraphic wire. How he was 
blinded by the rays of royalty and 
aristocracy is abundantly and con- 
stantly manifest to any one who reads 
his book. Those who do not, will be 
amused by such entries as_ this. 
Raikes had just presented the Duke 
of York with a picture of Louis XV. 
when a boy, The following was the 
reply (bad English and all) :— 
*© Dear Raikes, 

* I cannot sufficiently thank you for 
the picture which you have been so good as 
to send me. 

+ You do not do it justice in abusing the 
painting of it; besides which, I think it ex- 
tremely curious, and will, I can assure you, 
be considered by me as a great addition to 
my collection. 

* Ever, my dear Raikes, 
** Yours most sincerely, 
‘* FREDERICK.” 


The literary value of this document, 
as a specimen of the epistolary style, 
can only be equalled by its worth as 
a memorial of affection: both may be 
left to be determined by those who 
can see with the eyes of Mr. Raikes. 

Here is an interesting obituary. 
It deserves to be placed beside the 
epitaph of Lady Chapa. 
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“ Tuesday, 16th April, 1833. —A sad, 
melancholy day. At seven o'clock this morn- 
ing died my deeply-regretted friend Lord 
Foley. One short week’s illness has carried 
him to the grave. For twenty-five years 
have [ lived with him in the closest intimacy, 
and never knew a kinder or more friendly 
heart than his. The unbounded hospitality 
of his nature brought him into pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, which embittered the latter years 
of his life; and I very much fear that anxiety 
of mind contributed to render his last illness 
fatal. He was of a noble and princely dis- 
position; a kind, affectionate parent, and a 
warm friend. He married the sister of the 
Duke of Leinster, and has left eight children, 
He was lord of the bedchamber, and captain 
of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners to the 
present King.” 


But it will not do to make selections 
inaninvidiousspirit. Thereaderwho 
turns over these volumes will some- 
times light upon matter which will 
interest, amuse, and instruct him. 
A good healihy tone of politics per- 
aie the journal. Mr. Raikes was 
a conservative on principle as well as 
from personal friendships ; and often 
deals shrewdly with party questions 
then perplexing the wisest heads in 
England. But ‘ is best in his croquis 
of character. No where do we find 
Beau Brummell so freely and delicately 
sketched as here. He was an intimate 
of Beau Raikes ; who understood his 
rival thoroughly, yet depicts him 
with a kindly and unenvious pen. 
Some of the events recorded are to 
be found both in the journal and in 
the Table Talk. For instance, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury’s death in 
1835. Here the wit and the beau 
exhibit their several peculiarities. 
Rogers has a sly soupgon of humour 
crossing his pathetic. ‘ Ah,” he ex- 
claims, “ the fate of my old acquain- 
tance, Lady Salisbury! The very 
evening of the day on which the cata- 
strophe occurred, I quitted Hatfield ; 
and I then shook her by the hand,— 
that hand which was so soon to be 
a cinder!” ‘“ Thus,” says Raikes, 
musing after his manner, “ perished 
old Lady Salisbury, whom I have 
known all my life as one of the 
leaders of ton in the fashionable 
world. She was a Hill, sister to the 
late, and aunt to the present, Marquis 
of Downshire.” On one point, how- 
ever, the man of letters and the man 
of ton differ. “She was one of the 
beauties of her day,” says Raikes. 
“She never had any pretensions to 
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beauty,” says Rogers. Both these 
men were of an age to have been able 
to judge for themselves, Rogers was 
thirteen years younger than Lady 
Salisbury. Raikes was twenty years 
younger. She retained her youthful 
appearance, such as it was, to an 
advanced age; and both knew her 
early in their lives. Raikes, after 
describing her adherence to old cus- 
toms, informs us that after the dis- 
franchisement of the boroughs, her 
ladyship went by the sobriquet of Old 
Sarum, “with the exception, that to 
the last she bid defiance to reform,” 
We have heard from another source, 
that her pride, which was excessive, 
indulged itself in unmeasured scorn 
of the Lamb family. This broke out 
into furious paroxysms when a 
member of it became premier. It 
appears that the ancestors of that 
house, for one or two generations, 
had been men of business connected 
with the property of the Cecils. The 
Dowager, on one occasion, being asked 
how the Lambs made their money, re- 
plied, with magnificent generalization 
— By robbing the look Salisbury!” 

We must quit these pleasant, if not 
quite satisfactory pages. In the case 
of the first published of the works we 
have glanced at, scarcely more could 
have been looked for than what has 
actually been given, It was the 
misfortune of Sydney Smith to have 
been, in society, what Barham was 
in poetic literature, a professed drole, 
who was expected to act up to his 
character. A misfortune for them- 
selves in each of these instances,— 
for this reason, that both of the men 
belonged to a profession which re- 
fused to licence the legitimate per- 
formance of their réle; and possessed 
talents that might have ensured them 
a more forw place in their respec- 
tive walks than they could ever attain 
by bolting into burlesque. The two 
canons of St. Paul’s thus vitated 
by their levity, as Horne Tooke said 
ob himself; but, what was worse, 
deprived the world, the one of a bold 
and brilliant philosopher and philan- 
thropist, if not a distinguished divine, 
—the other of a rich and harmonious 
poet. 
that Sydney Smith mistook his part 
in life,—perhaps, it might be said, 
forfeited his best claims upon our re- 
spect, by relinquishing his true and 
noblest vocation, it could not reason- 


cok it for granted, then, 
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ably be expected that his biographer, 
with every pious intention, could pro- 
duce a full continuous flowing narra- 
tive of her father’s life. Gracefully 
as Lady Holland, (or rather Lady 
Holland’s mother ;—for the memoir 
was composed principally by her, and 
at her death came into her daughter’s 
hands for publication,) gracefully and 
feelingly, we say, as the biographer 
has performed her task, it is easy to 
see the ree under which 
she laboured—disadvantages, never- 
theless, by which the public are not 
quite losers to a proportionate extent ; 
since the biographical memoir (taken 
along with the correspondence) may 
probably be as entertaining in its 
present form—or formlessness—as it 
would have been had it been drawn 
from more uniform materials in a 
more regular way. 

We have already explained —at 
least hinted—in what way Rogers’s 
reminiscences must be considered de- 
fective. They do not, indeed, aspire 
or pretend to be more than a foretaste 
of what isto come. The public had 
a right to expect, nevertheless, that 
these first pressings of the grape 
should have fad at least the average 
amount of flavour and strength. Can 
we believe that such is the case? If 
we must, then let us not fret ourselves 
with impatience for what remains. 
It will not be tokay. We can afford 
to wait. But there isone hope. These 
table-sayings are selections made by 
another. Let us not pronounce till 
we hear what the poet-wit has to say 
for himself. We have seen what 
memories of him have lived in the 
brain of a friend. Let us bide our 
time, and see what his own “ pleasures 
of memory” have been. 

In giving to the world any reminis- 
cances, however, of such men as these, 
an editor cannot make a mistake, 
As public characters themselves, their 
lives and thoughts are public pro- 
perty. No apology is necessary for 
presenting them to the world, in any 
commonly respectable garb. The 
same excuse will not serve in a case 
such as that of the publication of Mr. 
Thomas Raikes’s diary. There was no- 
thing to call it forth. It might have 
remained in manuscript, in the hands 
of his family, and the world could 
not and would not have complained. 
And consequently, when it does ap- 
pear, » more rigid rule of criticism 
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must naturally be applied to it than 
in the other case. It will be asked— 
is it presumption, or is it not, that 
thus prompts the publication of the 
private journal of a private gentle- 
man, who lived at a period not yet to 
be treated as historic? The answer 
to this question will depend upon the 
contents of the book,— how it is 
written—what it is about. We have 
already acquitted the editor of blame 
on this score. We venture to predict 
that the public will very generally 

in the verdict. With every 
disposition to vindicate the negative 
as well as positive rights of readers 
as regards the matter submitted to 


Phe Darragh. 


THE DARRAGH, 
CHAPTER I, 


THE DARRAGH AND ITS MASTER. 


Loomed the mansion stark and lofty, spread the common brown and bare, 
Yet the woods behind were peopled, for God’s foresters were there : 
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them, we have felt justified in pro- 
nouncing that the student of life and 
manners would have béen a loser had 
this journal been withheld. It forms 
a pleasant and readable addition to 
the stock of individual experiences 
on which a general estimate of the 
tone and temper and complexion of 
English and French polite society 
within the last twenty years will have 
some day to be made. With all its 
faults and some short-comings, it 
enables us to commend, as we do, the 
zeal of the editor which has forced 
through these discouraging circum- 
stances into print a private diary not 
undeserving of public notice. 


Many a challenge gave the tempest from the red and scowling sky, 

Many a challenge spoke the torrent as it swept in anger by. 

Yet they answered not —these Oak-trees :—standing there all mute and lone, 
Like the still ones in the story by the Wizard turned to stone; 

Till their children came upon them with the balmy Summer air, 

Then the deep heart stirred within them, and their green leaves nurmured prayer. 






Ir was a cold bright afternoon in the 
month of March, 18—; the morning 
had been gusty, and the sun was 
going down amidst a glare of copper 
and fiery clouds, indicative of angry 
weather, and presaging a stormy 
night. Its dying rays were now 
kindling on the top of a broad beit of 
dark fir trees, which ran in a circle of 
nearly two miles around a smooth 
green lawn, slightly sloping up to- 
wards the north, and terminating in 
an extremely large and old fashioned 
mansion, with a low roof, balustraded 
clumsily, and heavily chimnied, and 
flanked at each side by a tall weather- 
cock ; both of which having been 
blown out of ry ong during a tempest 
in the reign of his Gracious Majesty, 
George the Second, had stiffened in 
their sockets, and now pointed obsti- 
nately and hopelessly to separate 
points of the compass. The front of 
the house was singularly wanting in 
physiognomy, presenting an unbroken 
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surface of facial stupidity and flatness, 
relieved by a few sickly creepers, 
which,straggling hereand there,looked 
like the thin ringlets on the cheek of 
an aged spinster. Before the door 
was asmall pleasure ground defended 
by a ha-ha; the avenue was a mile 
long to the high road, terminating in 
two lofty and elaborately worked iron 
gates, which were hinged on great 
columns of white stone, each support- 
ing an heraldic cockatrice or griffin, 
boldly but roughly carved, as it 
rested its paw on a sloping scutcheon, 
with a scroll beneath on which was 
traced the word “ Decrevi,” being 
manifestly the motto, shield, and crest 
of the proprietor of the mansion. 
From each side of the old gates ran a 
wall which girdled the whole demesne 
—once strong and defensive, now full 
of large gaps where the stones had 
given way to the ceaseless hammer of 
old time, or fallen beneath the green 
but fatal blandishments of the ivy. 
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Beyond the park, to the west and 
south, the land trended away into 
sandy flats, broken by hillocks, where 
millionsof rabbits burrowed and bred ; 
this stretch of warren was half a mile 
across, and terminated in a hard and 
sloping sea beach, on which the lo 
bright waves of the Atlantic lea 
and thundered heavily day and night ; 
never ceasing their motion, and only 
varying their sound as the weather 
roughened or calmed. 

All behind the old house were great 
oak woods, from whence the place 
had its name of “ Darragh,” which 
word I was always told was the Celtic 
for “The Oaks.” This wood was 
intersected by a hundred paths, and 
the legend in the country was, that 
half a century before the commence- 
ment of my narrative, the red deer 
of Ireland had been running free 
amidst these trees, and “ under their 
high and melancholy boughs.” The 
wood wentup for nearly two miles to 
the base of a mountain range : there 
was Slieve-na-Quilla, or the Hill of 
the Eagle; Slieve-na-Kill, or the 
Church Mountain, where was a ruin 
anda waterfall ; and Slieve-na-Phooca, 
or the Demon Hill: this chain went 
off westward, and terminated in some 
table land, and a bluff head or cliff 
which beetled boldly over the Atlantic, 
and where a pair of great’sea eagles, 
which are the largest of that noble 
tribe of birds, had had their eyrie 
from time immemorial. Just at the 
place where the wood came to an end, 
a rapid stream issued from a gorge, 
and rushed tumbling and foaming 
through its boulders and over its 
rocks, and after running a short and 
angry course of three miles, brawling 
an raving amidst the old oaks, as if 
it were chafing at their imperturba- 
bility, it lost itself in the ocean, like 
the early death of a restless and way- 
ward child. 

Such was the landscape which now 
reddened beneath the slant sunset of 
the cold evening, and the scene would 
have well illustrated a picture of soli- 
tariness, had not the great iron gates 
at this moment been swung slowly 
back, and a large and heavy travel- 
ling carriage entered the avenue from 
the road. It was a plain brown 
britzka, drawn by four post horses, 
and containing as many people in the 
body, besides servants in the dickeys. 
Ina few minutes it had reached the 
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hall door: forth from this carriage 
stept lightly a very tall and spare old 
man, singularly erect and graceful, 
and combining in his countenance the 
two adverse expressions of sternness 
and gentleness, only the former seemed 
to have been an acquired, the latter 
a natural quality : the large, bright, 
brown eye was that of the eagle, 
while the smile was as sweet as a 
woman’s. And this was my uncle, 
General Nugent, and the master of 
“The Darragh.” Afterhim descended 
his niece, my sister ; then leaped forth 
my stripling self; and to completethe 
partie quarrée, out stepped Mr. Moat- 
fort, an Englishman, a kinsman, and 
a friend. As the servants came to the 
door to welcome and receive us; as 
the splashed and dust-stained britzka 
turned, and went round to the stables 
to be divested of its boxes; as we all 
stood on the broad door-steps, silent 
and very still in the crimson dusky 
light of the dying day, surveying the 
scene, and listening to the distant 
surge and thunder of the sea ; boy as 
I was, and circled by all I loved, I 
felt a gloom, and a presaging of mis- 
fortunes, as if connected with the red 
light in which we were standing, and 
the leafless desolation of the landsca 
which was around us; and the break 
of the sea on the beach seemed to me 
to be like dull thunder-drums, beating 
on to some funeral procession, or 
scene of ghastly execution. 

These feelings—unaccountable at 
the time, and quite unusual to me, 
however, rapidly passed away as we 
entered the house. A large oblong 
hall received us, low ceiled and hav- 
ing a great billiard table and oak 
settles by the walls: the drawing- 
room was on the left, a bright and 
wholesome little old room, full of 
worsted screens, hyacinth roots, gera- 
niums, and rare china, and dressed 
up in chintz furniture of a lively pat- 
tern, like an ancient lady affecting 
juvenility. On the right of the hall 
was an extensive dining-room, so long 
that it was a standing complaint of 
our cooks that the viands were cooled 
in the length of their transmission 
from the door to the dinner table! 
On the left side of the wide fireplace 
stood an immense black leathern chair, 
tall backed, deep seated, broad armed, 
and mounted with dark tin, some- 
thing in the manner of acoffin. This 
piece of furniture was never moved ; 
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indeed I believe most of our servants 
considered it to be incapable of mo- 
bility ; and to be rooted to the floor as 
firmly as the oldest oak of the Dar- 
ragh ; and this was the belief of my 
childhood also. Its face was two 
thirds to the fire, its long black back 
stared at the door; and here on each 
winter evening sat the general, with 
his length of limb extended on the 
hearthrug, while the wood billets 
erackled and roared up the chimney. 
This chair had a terrible association 
with it, which was whispered in the 
servants’ hall, which was murmured 
in the kitchen, which was smiled at 
in the parlour. Some ten years ago 
a young housemaid of an Loutasiand 
temperament had gone into the par- 
lour at midnight, intent on the re- 
covery of a missing duster, when what 
should meet her eyes but the figure 
of old Admiral Nugent, the builder 
of the house, and who had been dead 
for half a century, sitting up in the 
chair with his wooden leg protruding 
from its seat; dressed in full uniform 
—blue and gold, and cocked hat: “the 
very moral of hispictureon the landing 
cay said the alarmed damsel, who 

instantly faced about and fied, 
but assured her credulous hearers that 
she saw the figure in the chair turn 
round, and slowly get up ; and as she 
clapt the door, and made all sail down 
the kitchen stairs, she protested she 
heard the Admiral with his wooden 
leg go hop—hop—hop along the floor, 
in hurried pursuit after her. True it 
was that next morning the General 
indulged in a most sceptical burst of 
laughter when he h it, saying like 
Hamlet, “I would I had been there,” 
and his mirth was confirmed when 
Martin the footman confessed to his 
having been in the parlour late that 
night, “ putting the table to rights,” 
and to his having left his livery coat 
over the arm of the chair, and the 
hearth-brush on the seat, through a 
mere chance: yet for all this, Susan’s 
story found favour and great accept- 
ance, andif a door chanced torattle in 
the house after midnight, “‘oh it was 
the old Admiral on his dreadful wood- 
en leg, stumping up and down the 
large parlour, mistaking it no doubt, 
the craythur—for the deck of his own 
ship.” Or if the wind would blow 
through some ill-closed casement, or 
come roaring downthechimney, “sure 
it was himself humming or whistling 
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his wicked sea songs,” as imagination 
painted him lolling up in the chair 
all night, drinking ghostly grog, and 
beating time to his own music against 
the hearthstone with his formidable 
lignean leg. 

This old officer had been famous for 
his bravery, his eccentricity, and Iam 
sorry to say his wickedness ; he had 
purchased this ym nobody knew 
why; and lived here every body 
knew how. The house originally had 
been a shooting lodge of Lord 
but when the “ ancient Mariner” 
took possession of it, he built it out at 
both sides ; adding considerably to its 
breadth and depth ; patching it from 
year to year with returns, and wings, 
and new erections, till it had attained 
to its present outward. condition of 
ugly respectability. The house at first 
contained as many windows as Argus 
had eyes, and within, innumerable 
landing places, lobbies, narrow galle- 
ries and gangways, spiral staircases, 
and ups and downs of all shapes, and 
such odd contrivance, that it required 
the exercise of a strong organ of lo-~ 
cality to enable a stranger guest, on 
the morning after his arrival, to make 
his way with any degree of geogra- 
phical accuracy to the reception room 
where he had supped on the previous 
night. It was also full of lockers, cup- 
boards, and closets of all kinds, man- 
o’-war fashion. Bulkheads loomed at 
you from the end of every corridor ; 
figure-heads grinnedat youfrom above 
the bed-room doors; with all its 
windows there was little light ; there 
were very many rooms for all, but no 
room for any, and atarey atmosphere 
pervaded the whole house ; and thus 
this brave admiral, but bad artificer, 
had left it, spending the last ten years 
of hislife ever cobbiing and contriving 
and changing ; and, dying at last, he 
bequeathed it to his heir ; in all that 
concerns internal arrangement, a 
standing satire on architecture, and 
a lath-and-plaster libel on every 
domicilary convenience. His heir 
was my uncle—at that time at a mili- 
tary college; and he often told me of 
the number of cartloads of rubbish he 
had to draw away before the mansion 
had acquired the very tolerable de- 
gree of comfort which it now possess- 
ed. The Admiral had died rich, and 
when his“ testamentary dispositions” 
came on the tapis,(to use the language 
of his man of business, whoI presume 
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wasa butcher’s son) “had eut up 
well.” The same passion for patch- 
work which originated his architec- 
ture at home actuated his purchases 
abroad, and much money and care 
were spent in buying up land 
and farms all around him, as old 
leases fell in, or people left the 
country ; so that my uncle became a 
eonsiderable landed proprietor on the 
death of his relative ; and as he had 
six years of a minority to elapse, he 
found himself a wealthy man on the 
day he came into possession of his 
estates and their savings. 

And as he sits at the head of his 
own dinner-table, the perfect model 
of a high bred and noble hearted old 
Irish gentleman, bear with me while 
I sketch him, and those who were 
now with him, the guests of his plea- 
sant and his plenteous board. 

General Almericus Nugent, colonel 
of the Hussars, was the scion of 
a most noble family who had come to 
Ireland at the time of. her conquest in 
1160, when Henry the Second en- 
slaved her civilly, and sold her spiri- 
tually to his countryman Adrian 
Breakspere, the Pope of Rome : this 
Nugent or Nogent had intermarried 
with De Lacie,‘‘the great constable’s” 
family, and had acquired large lands 
in an internal county. He is men- 
tioned by all the chroniclers, Stani- 
hurst, Holingshed, and Camden. One 
of his descendants, and the immediate 
ancestor of my uncle, when a young 
officer travelled in Sweden, and hav- 
ing been introduced at court, became 
a favorite with Gustavus Adolphus, 
who made him his aid-de-camp. 
Changing his religion, he married a 
Lutheran countess, an attachée of the 
Queen’s court, and was present fat 
Leipsig, Nuremburgh and Lutzen ; 
after which -last disastrous day he 
came to London, being well received 

t the court of King Charles; and 
Tis picture, painted by Vandyke, is 
at this moment looking down at me 
from my library wall, with its stern 
swarthy features, its large melan- 
choly eyes, its thin and determined 
lip, and its low but broad shoulders, 
exhibiting a cuirass of blue steel, 
relieved by a white collar of point 
lace, elaborately worked and beauti- 
fully painted. This Count Nugent 
seems to have transmitted the mili- 
tary spirit through all his descend- 
ants: my uncle’s father: had been a 
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soldier ; and so had mine also, He 
was a colonel of infantry, and was 
shot in a storming attack in the 
breaches of -- dying gallantly 
at the head of his regiment. * Almost 
at the same time that he departed 
this life, I commenced to live: my 
mother survived her husband but a 
few years, and then my sister and I 
took up our happy residence with our 
dear and generous uncle. He was, 
indeed, a worthy descendant of the 
old iron “thirty years wars” man, 
and was, “‘ay, every inch, a soldier.” 
He was esteemed a very brilliant dra- 
goon officer, and had headed one or 
two dashing cavalry charges in the 
early campaign of the Peninsular 
war. He had been frequently wound- 
ed, and few who saw him on the 
evening I speak of, looking so grace- 
ful and so eminently handsome, and 
with such ease of motion in that spare 
but erect form—could ever have sup- 
posed that his body was covered with 
cicatrices, and that he would often 
pass a sleepless night from pain, at 
any change of weather. 

On his right hand sat my sister 
Madeline. She was much my senior 
in years, and had been to me in loco 
matris during my whole life. She 
was a handsome graceful woman of 
thirty years or more. Courtesy must 
needs bean indifferent chronicler after 
a lady has passed her majority. She 
was dark eyed, and was of stately pre- 
sence, had a small and well set head, 
like the general’s,and wasan equestrian 
du premier rang, having ridden since 
ever she was a child ; and, trust me, 
no woman ever sits her horse either 
gracefully or firmly, unless she has 
been accustomed to it from her very 
early years. My sister was often 
considered by strangers as haughty, 
but this was an error; there was no 
gentler being than Madeline, and the 
breaking forth of a sportive and hap- 
py temper, combined with affections 
of a rare warmth, rendered her an 
object of great endearment to her 
intimates, while her active and liberal 
benevolence, for she was my uncle’s 
almoner, made her to be regarded 
with great love and respect among 
the poor. 

Opposite to her sat John Montfort, 
Esq. of the County of Salop—a warm 
friend; a keen sportsman; well born; 
not quite so well bred; and only 
tolerably well looking: a rough, 
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manly, honest Englishmen, about 
forty years of age, a great admirer of 
the general, including his preserves, 
his fishing river, his grouse moun- 
tain, and, if observation could be 
trusted, of his fair niece also ; who, I 
believe, was now the chief attraction, 
and the cause of his coming to settle 
in this solitary county of ours. 

It only remains to describe myself, 
a boy of eighteen, sitting at the foot 
of my uncle’s table, and his reputed 
heir. In person I was nearly as tall 
as the general, whom I much resem- 
bled in outward appearance. It may 
seem vain in me to say so, but it was 
the old trick of kind nature, and both 
my sister and I could not help it that 
we participated in the advantages of 
being personally like our dear uncle. 
My mind was unformed, or, rather 
say, was in a processof formation. I 
wasfond of books, music, scenery, and 
horses; had over-strained and roman- 
tic notions of human worth, fidelity, 
love, friendship, honour, &c., &c., 
and wished for nothing more than 
that my character and conduct should 
be conformed to that of the general, 
whom I justly regarded as a pattern 
of all that was noble and upright. 

I would not close my tableau 
without the introduction of two other 
inferior figures, who had lived with 
us so long and served us so well, that 
they were regarded as a portion of 
our integral selves. One was my 
uncle’s grim valet, Lemuel Bickerdyke 
by name; Yorkshire by birth; a 
soldier from his boyhood ; as slender 
and as stiff as a ramrod; on the 
churchyard side of sixty ; an invete- 
rate martinet in punctuality, person, 
and habits; a determined old bache- 
lor if not altogether a mysogynist, 
with a set of dark features as immova- 
ble as if they had been made to order 
in Sheffield, and cast in an iron mould: 
seldom smiling, and then, like the Sar- 
donic gentleman in Julius Cesar, “in 
such a sort as if he mocked himself and 
scorned his spirit that could be moved 
to smile at anything.” But rarely 
speaking, and then invariably in mo- 
nosyllables, or if a longer word was 
inevitable, paring it down before and 
behind as closely as he could to his 
own standard of abbreviation: thus, 
when speaking to my uncle, he would 
pronounce his title as if it was spelt 
gen’r’l; and indeed often omitting the 
two last letters altogether. Yet this 
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man was brave, honest, sober, and 
shrewd, and greatly attached to my 
uncle, having served allthe campaigns 
with him, and riding in the ranks of 
his regiment, where, from his odd 
habit of verbal elision, he obtained 
the nickname of ‘‘ Corporal Monosyl- 
labic,” which, in imitation of his own 
style, was curtailed to “ Corporal 
Mon ;” so that even in our family he 
was called nothing but “ Mon,” or 
“The Corporal,” which appellation 
seemed to please him well, he shewing 
no more dissatisfaction at the sobri- 
quet, than he evinced satisfaction at 
my uncle, who alone persisted in 
always giving him the respect of ad- 
dressing him by his proper name of 
Lemuel. 

The other person I would fain 
speak a few words of was Rebecca 
Elliot ; or, as she invariably styled 
herself in her bald northern fashion, 
Backy Ellott. She had been Made- 
line’s and my nurse; was flat-faced 
and faithful : loving as a whole cage- 
full of doves, yet obstinate as astable 
full of mules ; generally in the wrong 
in the opinion of others, yet univers- 
ally in the right in the estimation of 
herself ; having a preposterous idea 
of her own importance, respectability, 
family, and so forth, and at all times 
keenly, though without noise, con- 
tending for the establishment of the 
ascendancy of self among the other 
servants ; who, if they at all resisted 
her encroachments, she would in tones 
of contemptuous commiseration desig- 
nate as “ puir foolish bodies! ignor- 
ant craythurs! they ken na better.” 
Or if the domestics were English, or 
stars of a higher order, like Made- 
line’s maid or “ The Corporal,” she 
would then say in rather a gentler 
voice, “ Egh, but it’s a peety, puir 
thing: she’s sae cocked up ;” or, 
“The Lord save us, but that ould 
dragoon is grand and steff. Well, 
but he’s a decent body for a’ that.” 

And indeed there should have been 
more sympathy between these two 
domestics, as Becky’s moral quali- 
ties were fully equal to those of “ The 
Corporal ;” both their tempers were 
a little rusty, no doubt, and Montfort 
who said hard things called them 
“the two Kitchen Bulldogs.” How- 
ever, to each other they were invari- 
ably civil, though distant and chilly. 

My uncle come to the country, 
deeming his presence necessary, for 
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his agent had apprized him that the 
peasantry were restless, and the dis- 
trict disturbed. One of those sudden 
voleanic throes which come on at 
periods among this impulsive people 
was now beginning to shake the 
neighbourhood. Cattle were houghed 
at night, water-courses destroyed, 
and threatening letters received ; and 
the Government had sent to the 
neighbouring village a reinforcement 
of police: but, said the gentler mind 
of many, “there is distress in the 
country ; wages are low, food dear, 
and but little employment given: we 
shall see better things when better 
times arrive.” So said many, and so 
said General Nugent, who was a 
thoroughly kind and generous land- 
lord, and was here now actuated by 
the desire to benefit by his influence, 
his care, and his purse the poor peo- 
ple he had heard so evil a report of. 

Our dinner was over, and my sister 
had just left the room, when the 
tramp of a horse was heard on the 
gravel, and immediately afterwards 
the servant ushered in another mem- 
ber of the family, and one destined 
to fill an important niche among the 
living characters of this narrative. 
The new comer was short and set ; 
well dressed, and neatly limbed; with 
light hair, pale face and soft grey 
eyes ; being rather well looking, if 
not so effeminate ; something wild in 
his manner, but with the wildness 
well concealed : a master of arts in- 
deed as to his power of reserve; with 
a walk which he appeared to be al- 
ways labouring to keep from breaking 
into a strut; with an air of almost 
irrepressible self-satisfaction, coupled 
with the most deferential voice, hum- 
ble bearing, and the meekest expres- 
sions: with a courtesy chronic and 
unfailing, but artificial, as if he had 
put it on with his cravat every morn- 
ing: a keen but cool man of business ; 
and a devoted worshipper of the God 
Plutus, and of all those whom that 
Deity honored. Such was Gilbert 
Nugent Kildoon, my uncle’s nephew, 
and now sole agent for his estate. 
His mother was the General’s eldest 
sister, and resided at the Darragh 
during his long absences with his 
regiment. Here she had met Gilbert’s 
father in the way of business. He 
was a low attorney, and practised in 
the neighbouring village ; but he was 
a young man and comely to behold ; 
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she had 40 years on her shoulders, 
400 grey hairs in her head, and 4000 
charms in the pages of her banker’s 
book : and so she married him for 
his person, and he wedded her for her 
per and both had their reward ; for 

e was an ill-conditioned fellow, and 
having spent all her money, and bro- 
ken her heart by ill usage, he killed 
himself shortly afterwards, dying of 
the combined effects of drunkenness 
and madness, and ending his days in 
alunatic asylum. His only child was 
this Gilbert, whom my uncle at once 
took into his house, giving him a good 
education as a boy ; and a good farm 
when he attained to manhood—and 
finally appointing him his agent, with 
a liberal per — on his rents, on 
condition that he should be a constant 
resident on the property. 

He greeted us alt maak warmly, ex- 
cept Mr. Montfort, whom he seemed 
to dislike, and who, truth to say, 
treated him with superlative noncha- 


ce. 

“Well, Gilbert,” said my uncle, 
“sit down and have some wine: we 
have to thank you for all our house 
arrangements being so nice ; nothing 
has been forgotten. Now tell me how 
are the people behaving ; and have 
they employment? N othing brought 
me from London, where I am really 
wanted just now, but the wish to do 
some little good among them. I in- 


tend to spade up the eight-acre mea- 
dow, and if you can find me 30 or 40 
able bodied diggers willing to work 
hard, I will pay them a high rate of 


wages till the spring and summer 
work comeson. I intend also getting 
up a soup kitchen in my yard for the 
very poor, and as long as I am here 
no man or woman shall want a meal’s 
meat.” 

Kildoon replied by expressing his 
satisfaction at the General’s plans. 
‘At present the people were suffer- 
ing; agrarian outrage much on the 
increase ; work not to be had, food 
scarce, and feelings bitter. See,” said 
he, producing a pair of small screw 
pistols from his breast-pocket, “I can- 
notride over here without these friends 
to take care of me.” The General 
shook his head sadly. 

“Tam sure,” added Gilbert, “ that 
other causes are agitating the people, 
which we can’t reach either by the 
pressure of kindness or of force; emis- 
saries from distant counties have been 
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here ; secret societies have sprung 
up; they have revived the old foolish 
story of their possessing the ancient 
title deeds to the estates forfeited 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, 
and have ventured to say that “ the 
Darragh” and its castle, as they 
eall this house, belong to Dominick 
M‘Hanlon, one of your tenants, and 
grandson to the farmer from whom 
the Admiral purchased this place at 
three times its value nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

“ These are bad—very bad things to 
hear, Gilbert,” said my uncle, “ but 
kindness can do much. We must try 
and kill this evil spirit by the intro- 
duction of a good and forbearing 
spirit of active and liberal bene- 
volence ; and should we fail, it will 
be consoling to remember that we did 
all we could.” 

So saying, he arose from the table 
and walked to the fire, Gilbert fol- 
lowing him, and holding him in con- 
versation, which gradually sunk to a 
whisper: whereupon Mr. Montfort 
and I left the room, but not before we 
had heard the word “eviction,” coupled 
with that gentleman’s name, which 
caused my friend to assume a stern 
look and very lofty port. We crossed 
the hall. The moonbeams were play- 
ing on the old oak settle and billiard 
table, and we opened the house door 
to look out on the night, and watch 
the moon racing over the white storm- 
patches in the sky. With a smile of 
ee Montfort spoke ; 

“Kildoon has been, I see, com- 
plaining of my doings among my re- 
fractory tenants to your uncle: I 
would advise him to let me and my 
affairsalone. Walter,” he added, “ be 
always honest and straightforward ; 
you have no example in your cousin, 
whom I consider a double-faced fel- 
low. He has much pride and vanity 
under all that surface of humility. 
Last year we met in Germany, I 
think it was at Mayence, and there 
Mr. Kildoon wrote his name in the 
hotel visitors’ book as “ Gilbert Nu- 
gent, Rentier,”—leaving out altoge- 
ther his real name, which at all 
events in these parts is rather ple- 
beian, and subscribing himself asa 
“‘rentier,” when he has nothing to 
do with rents but the receiving of 
them as a paid agent. Was not this 
most contemptible? He wanted to 
make up to me at the “table d’héte.” 
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but I kept him at a respectful distance. 
Idont like such humbug; no man 
should be ashamed of his name or his 
calling, if they are honest ones. Look 
at the General, and compare this 
Kildoon with him: your uncle is a 
Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche ; 
he is a preux chevalier for honour ; 
a pillar of integrity and truth, clear 
as the day ; you have anoble pattern 
in him; but, Walter, you are young, 
and know nothing of mankind, and 
like your uncle you are singularly 
unsuspicious. This Kildoon is seven 
or eight years your senior, and as 
knowing as a Doncaster jockey ; 
watch him well, and don’t trusth im one 
inch beyond what you can help, for 
he is clever enough to give a much 
wiser man than you a heavy fall, and 
he may do so yet.” 

So saying, the doughty Montfort 
stalked slowly into the drawing-room, 
leaving me not at all obliged, but on 
the contrary rather indignant at his 
speech : first, because he had ignored 
my knowledge of the world—a thing 
on which every lad of eighteen piques 
himself, for it is not till he arrives 


“ At thirty, man suspects himself a fool.” 


I who had been educated at an Eng- 
lish school, and visited the Continent 
on two occasions! I not to know 
mankind ! how extremely absurd of 
Mr. Montfort !—and secondly, I was 
vexed at his depreciation of my 
cousin, who was at all events most 
kind and attentive to me, and whom 

no cause to suspect as Mont- 
fort did. Truly, thought I, this Eng- 
lishman takes great liberties ; and so 
with a mein as proud as my adviser’s 
I joined the party in the drawing 


room. 

Gilbert left us early; he had only 
a short mile to ride across the park, 
to a place called the Island House 


where he lived. Before he mounted 
his cob, he looked well to his priming 
—we had no caps in those days ; soul 
he set off from the hall-door at a 
furious gallop on the grass. 

He took away all business with 
him, and music commenced. Made- 
line had a fine contralto, Montfort a 
well-taught bass, and I contributed 
rather a sweet tenor. We sang the 
lovely melodies of Moore, just then 
becoming fashionable—“ The Fox’s 
Sleep,” “ The Young Man’s Dream,” 
“The twisting of the rope.” The 
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general paced the room with his chest 
expanded, his hands behind his back ; 

the clouds of thought had fallen b: ck 
from his brow, a sparkle was in his 
large eye, a smile on his happy lip, 
as he trod the carpet with a short 
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CHAPTER Il. 


“THE DARRAGH” AND ITS SHADOW, 


Oh, heart of deep unrest, 
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swinging cavalry step, a delighted and 
sympathizing auditor of our strains ; 

although a band of Caravais might 
have been platooning in his lawn at 
the very time, or skulking amidst 
the old forest paths of the Darragh. 


By love and sorrow torn ; 
Wild sea-rock by the billows pxest, . 
Thou stand’st forlorn, 
Ah why this early doom ? 
Where life and gladness part— 
Why has thine own hand reared the tomb 
Which prisons thine own heart ? 
Thy foes have dealt thee wrong ; 
Thy own hand wrought thee sorrow ; 
These clouds but to thy past belong, 
And bright may be thy morrow. 
Then turn thee, for along the way 
Uprise the dawnings of thy day. 
Then grieve thee—for ’tis meet to mourn 
For pardoned guilt and bootless ill ; 
Forget thy wrath ; dismiss thy scorn ; 
Proud heart! be still—be still, 






Anout two miles beyond our avenue 
gate, sat smiling conceitedly upon a 
hill the little town of Ballynatrasna. 
Truth to say, it was a mere village, 
but the self-importance of the small 
locality had assumed the larger title, 
and custom had now converted it into 
an unquestioned fact. It was after 
all but a juvenile place, computing 
its age by civic chronology, having 
only been built about forty years. It 
was not exactly the county town, but 
rather the self-constituted metropolis 
of the neighbourhood where it pre- 
sided, and was indeed the only empo- 
rium of trade and traffic for many a 
circling mile; and having a good 
river, the Trasna, which was navi- 
gable from the sea up to its very 
streets, it waxed saucy, and prosperous 
in mercantile matters of a minute 
kind; trading in coals, corn, and fish ; 
and, if the truth be told, not a little 
smuggled tea and tobacco. It hada 
small neat church, where the family 
at the Darragh attended on Sunday ; 
a large straggling Roman Catholic 
chapel, with a bare and very damp 
interior, and clay floor; a ricketty 
tawdry inn, half hostel, b .alf shebeen- 
house, with the gentleman proprietor 
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lounging at the door in a torn coat. 
It had also a smug and solid limestone 
police barrack, standing coldly ina 
small cabbage garden, and having in 
its ape windows metal balconies 
pierced with round holes for the in- 
sertion of a musket barrel. It also 
exhibited the united triad of houses 
found in almost every country village 
in lreland—namely, the epoth ecary’s, 
the aitorney’s, and the parish priest’s 
—three traders, respectively, on our 
stomach, our purse, and our inward 
man. ‘The first of these mansions 
was dingy and unclean, like that of a 
man who was not succeeding in the 
world—the place being most unfortu- 
nately salubrious ; the second was a 
deep and solid house—clean, and 
large, and well painted, with bright 
brasses and shining windows—like 
that of aman who was. doing right 
well in the world ; and the third was 
dark, blinded up and _ batchelorly, 
like that of a man who did not choose 
to let the world know what he was 
doing. 

Up the street of this town, about 
a month after the conversation nar- 
rated in the foregoing chapter, rode 
three horsemen. First, there was 
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my uncle, with his kind smile and 
handsome person, mounted on one of 
his famous Yorkshire bays—a —— 
ficent animal, which had cost him 
two hundred guineas, and which was 
the pride and wonder of the field in 
the hunting season. Next there was 
our friend Mr. Montfort, who be- 
strode a powerful brown horse, which 
carried him to cover and was a favo- 
rite. This gentleman, by virtue of 
his having purchased a_ property be- 
tween Ballynatrasna and the sea, had 
now been given the commission of 
the peace, which office he prosecuted 
with zeal and unflinching activity. 
The third horseman was myself, 
mounted on an animal called “ The 
Highflier,”—a strong half-bred, but 
very hot horse, which was well known 
by the country people as having been 
bred in my uncle’s stables, and broken 
and trained by myself while yeta 
mere youth. 

It wasmarket-day at Ballynatrasna ; 
the streets were lined on either side 
by cars, stalls, and tables containing 
goods for sale ; the crowd was dense, 
and a sea of waving caubeens ap- 

ared to occupy the centre of the 


pes 

road, and fill the space between the 
booths ; save when its surface was 
broken by the disturbance caused by 


some perverse pig, who, held by a 
cord tied to his leg, straggled and 
struggled against its fetter, screaming 
loudly as if it were appealing to the 
sympathy of the whole porcine popu- 
lation around, against the illegality of 
its detention; or again, when the 
crowd was — a by some old 

n gig, advancing slowly amidst 
+9 —_ and cl , like a boat 
amidst the breakers ; and containing 
either a superannuated farmer, too fat 
or too lazy to walk, or haply the 
priest from a oiay scenes | parish, 
come to look after some of his four- 
] sheep, or dispose of a fat 
heifer. The peasantry wore their ap- 
propriate costume: the men were 
ee and frieze-coated ; 
brogued and shillelaed ; the women 
red-cloaked and meg oe oe ; most 
of them having dark Spanish faces, 
and light and even graceful figures : 
either party forming a living hedge 
on the right hand and on the left, 
and staring hard at us with wonder- 
ing and upturned faces, as we slowly 
rode through them. We were recog- 
nized by many, and voices would ex- 
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claim, “‘ Your Honour is welcome to 
the country,” and “ Well, but I’m 
roud to see you, General,” issued 
rom many a lip in the rich and cor- 
dial brogue of the M— peasantry. 
‘Well, Master Walter, but it’s tall 
youare ; troth and it’s the very moral 
of the General you are getting, 
alanna.” ‘ And sits on the highflier 
like a huntsman, bedad.” These and 
sundry other remarks, polite and 
a were discharged at us like 

ns-bons at a Roman carnival, as we 
rode between the ranks of the com- 
plimentary public: but I remarked 
that no man greeted Montfort— 
which I ascribed at the time not 
to any personal unpopularity, but 
to his being an Englishman and a 
stranger. 

On reaching the well-conditioned 
mansion before mentioned, my uncle 
and I alighted, while Montfort rode 
down the banks of the river to visit 
his newly purchased farm, where he 
talked of erecting a fishing lodge. In 
this house dwelt Mr. M‘Clintock, a 
keen but kind man, and an able but 
thoroughly honest attorney. He was 
the General’s law agent, and was great- 
ly respected and entirely trusted by 
him. His wife was a pleasant un- 
affected gentlewoman ; his daughters 
well educated and pious, good girls ; 
sons he had none. M(‘Clintock him- 
self was a middle sized stout man, 
with a compressed mouth, a keen blue 
eye, a bald and well knobbed fore- 
head, and a strong seasoning of the 
northern accent in his habitual verna- 
cular. We spent two hours there; 
lunching with him and his family : 
and were sorry to find that his account 
of the position of the country was, if 
anything, more gloomy than that of 
my cousin Gilbert. He said the 
people seemed grateful for the Gene- 
ral’s kindness and liberality; “ yet 
still,” added he, “the bad spirit is 
greatly on the increase among them ; 
and what I dread is, that it will 
hardly pass away without some ex- 
plosion which will end in mischief to 
themselves.” 

“« The eviction of two families of the 
Aherns from the Long Holme farms 
by Mr. Mortfort’s Dublin agent has 
thoroughly angered the people. For 
my part, I think it was well done, 
and a good riddance off the land, for 
these Aherns are worthless fellows— 
smuggling and thieving evermore, and 
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paying neither rate nor rent: but 
they are an ancient stock—old ‘ resi- 
denters,’ as they say, and the peasant 
value them not for any moral excel- 
lence, of which they don’t indeed 
possess an atom, but because they 
are of long standing in the place; and 
now having been evicted, they have 
by the custom of the country been 
regularly installed as martyrs, which 
no doubt adds in no small measure to 
the amount of sympathy felt for them. 
I do repeat that the eviction of such 
men is a public benefit; yet I will 
honestly say that I wish Mr. Mont- 
fort—who however knows his own 
business best—had delayed a little 
till this cloud had blown by, when 
his stringent measures could have 
been put in force as effectually, and 
perhaps with more safety.” 

A little after this conversation 
Montfortcalled for us, and remounting 
our horses we rode out of the town, 
which was still extremely full of 

le; the men standing eink 

nots on the street, or gathering 
themselves into public houses to con- 
summate some half-closed bargain ; 
the women for the most part on their 
way home. After a brisk trot my 
uncle suddenly pulled up, and ad- 
dressed Montfort. He told him much 
of what Mr. M‘Clintock had said, to 
all of which hisauditor listened with a 
sturdy smile—“ Well, my dear Mont- 
fort, I am glad to see you bear the 
intrusion of my opinions upon you so 
good-naturedly ; but still I must feel 
that these Aherns are ugly folk to 
meddle with just now, and that in 
putting them to the sword, you have, 
as it were, thrust a stick into a wild 
wasp’s nest. M‘Clintock tells me 
that Dermid Ahern, the old man’s 
nephew, is now in the country. I 
have had him twice in jail for poach- 
ing, and he is a desperate though a 
successful smuggler, and a lawless 
man. I well know how fearless you 
are, ye it is hard to pense against 
treachery, and these fellows are very 
guerillas in their method of attack 
and warfare.” 

“My dear general,” answered 
Montfort, “I told these Aherns two 
years ago, that I should resume their 
farms when the last life in their 
lease dropt ; and this took place at 
Christmas. I have never had one 
shilling of rent from them; but, on 
the contrary, I ordered my agent to 
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y them fifteen pounds a man, and 
orgive them all rent due, on condi- 
tion that they would unroof their 
houses (which have been dens for 
smuggling these six years), and bring 
the keys of the doors of their misera- 
ble wigwams to my agent. To all 
this they sapere to assent heartily ; 
they took off their roofs and unhinged 
their doors, and I fitted up the best 
of the tenements for my bailiff, Cowan. 
And now after three months comes 
this smuggling mate of a Dutch lugger 
—this illconditional contrabandista— 
who ought to be hung for his mis- 
deeds—this nephew, Dermid Ahern, 
and raises a tumult in the country ; 
and I do believe had the audacity 
to address a threatening letter to 
that very honest and manly fellow, 
James Cowan, warning him off my 

remises, which has compelled me to 
urnish him with arms and means of 
self-defence. 

“For my part, my dear general, I 
am as a magistrate determined to 
lay hold on this Dermid Ahern, or 
any other disturber of the peace 
whom I can catch in an overt act 
against the law ; and as a man and 
an Englishman I need not say that 
the idea of fear could never trouble 
the mind of John Montfort.” 

He spoke this firmly, but with 
rather a proud smile, sitting very 
erect in his saddle, the very form 
and glass of an honest, inflexible, but 
somewhat over-confident Englishman. 
The general looked at him with a 
grave and fixed attentiveness; and 
then, as if some thought crossed his 
brow like a gleam, he smiled. 

“Well, general,” said Montfort, 
reciprocating his smile with one of 
his own, “ tell me what it is amuses 
you? I should always prefer seeing 
a smile on your lip to a care on your 
brow.” 

“Tt was nothing,” said my uncle, 
getting a little me “nothing of any 
importance ; it was a foolish thought 
and irrelevant to our subject ; it was 
just a notion that came into my mind, 

ontfort ; what an efficient heavy 
dragoon you would have turned out, 
had you been present, just as you are 
now, at our famous cavalry action at 
E—, in the frontiers of Portugal !” 

The sun was near to his setting as 
we rode up to the Darragh approach. 
Immediately inside the great gates, 
on the right hand lay a round hollow 
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or pond containing water, and resting 
amidst green banks. On the side 
next the avenue was a bridle road, 
much trodden and broken up by the 
feet of cattle, as the grooms brought 
their horses to water there every day. 
We turned down as we entered the 
park, and Montfort rode first into 
the pond, as his custom was ; and as 
his horse stooped his neck to drink, a 
figure, with a crape over his face, 
started from behind a thorn bush on 
the right bank, and levelling a gun, 
fired right at that gentleman; but 
happily without effect, the bullet 
tearing away the peak of the saddle, 
but doing no further mischief. Ina 
second my uncle’s usually placid tones 
awoke in thunder. 

“Walter, ride right across the pond 
and up the bank after that cowardly 
——.” The rest of his sentence was 
lost to me, as giving both the spurs 
to my horse, he dashed in one 
bound violently into the pond with 
me, and in a moment was straining 
Mazeppa-like, and mad with passion, 
up the opposite bank. On gaining 
the top, I plainly saw the figure of a 
man running most swiftly towards 
the fir plantation ; but though I went 
at him at a wild gallop, he had got 
among the thick trees before I could 
reach him. Here no horse could 

netrate; so leaping off mine, I 

notted the bridle on his neck, he 

lunging all the time, and resigned 
1im to his own will, while I dashed 
on foot amidst the trees, searching 
and listening every where, and every 
moment, if haply I might come upon 
the assassin’s trail. But when I had 
reached the park-wall which ran all 
round the wood, and climbed it over 
into the road, I saw no man, nothing 
but the cold, clear evening calmly 
settling into night around me, and I 
so hot and breathless, and fevered 
with excitement. In a hollow, on 
the opposite side of the road from 
the park-wall, was the eight-acre 
meadow, and at the far end of it some 
nine or ten men were digging lazily, 
and at their ease. Ishouted to them 
to come over to me, but before they 
could answer, Mr. Montfort trotted 
up the road from the gate, as cool as 
if he was only about the unkenneling 
of a dog-fox, in place of arresting a 
homicide. The general, who had gone 
round the other way up the park, 
now joined us from an opposite Save. 
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tion, coming down the road in a can- 
ter, very much flushed, thoroughly 
roused, sitting in his saddle like an 
ancient Paladin, and looking really 
magnificent in his generous indigna- 
tion. 

He questioned the labourers from 
the trenched field, but they had heard 
nothing, seen nothing, knew nothing, 
and seemed ready to ignore every 
thing; they were mostly in their 
shirt sleeves, and their large frieze 
jocks were lying in a heap in a cart, 
whose two horseless shafts reposed on 
the ground. It seemed plain that 
these poor men had no knowledge of 
the deed, nor could they furnish any 
clue to discover what the newspapers 
in a day or two styled “ the perpetra- 
tor of the outrage.” 

My uncle and Montfort were going 
back to Ballynatrasna to see M‘Clin- 
tock, and issue warrants; and I 
returned home, where I found two 
grooms doing their best to dry the 
Highflier, who was hot and wet, and 
had broken his girth in flying over 
the ha-ha, “wanting to make the 
short journey,” said the groom, “ for 
his stable.” 

I got on Madeline’s mare, and rode 
after my uncle ; first cautioning the 
men not to say a word about Mr. 
Montfort’s having been shot at ; but 
my warning came too late, for when 
we met at dinner, my poor Madeline 
looked pale and most unhappy, and 
asked many anxious questions; and 
though Montfort ate, and drank, and 
laughed, and was the joyfullest per- 
son of the party, yet I have often 
since remembered that that day seem- 
ed to be the first period of the occul- 
tation of the bright star of joy and 
hope which had risen on the loves and 
future prospects of my sister and her 
lover. 

My cousin Gilbert dined with us, 
together with M‘Clintock ; the for- 
mer was all full of a soft and spruce 
kind of sympathy, in keeping with his 
artificial manner ; but the latter ex- 
pressed the greatest horror and indig- 
nation at so audacious a deed, and 
seemed low and unhappy. 

But my uncle a most of my 
concern. Sorrow and disappointment 
had clouded his noble features, and 
hope was fled. He had laboured 


much and brought home nothing ; 
and all his liberality and thoughtful- 
ness seemed to have produced no 
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moral effect on the people’s mind. 
He sat in deep thought in the admi- 
ral’s old chair, gazing into the red 
wood fire, while we were discussing 
“who the assassin could have been,” 
or “ where he could have hid himself 
from our search.” M‘Clintock ex- 
pressed his conviction that it was 
young Ahern, or “ Dermid Ruadh,” 
as the people called him from his hair 
being of a bright red colour ; but, 
said he, “I cannot make out how 
you, Mr. Walter, missed him in the 
wood ; ron were right upon his 
track. Depend upon it he ran across 
the road, for the fellow is asailor and 
as active as a greyhound ; and leap- 
ing down into the eight-acre meadow 
we by his swiftness of foot.” 
“That could not be,” said m 

uncle ; “because that field was ful 
of my own labourers at the time, and 
not a man of them saw him, or even 


heard the report of the =. 
“ Hah,” answered ‘Clintock ; 


“that, indeed, zs bad ; that is the worst 
feature in the whole job; depend on 
it these men hid him, or abetted his 
escape.” 

" Tm ssible,” said the general; 


“T could not believe that of the peo- 
ple—what ! the very men I am sup- 
porting, and giving high wages to, 
to secrete a man who attempted to 
murder my guest and my friend on 
my own lawn, and in my own pre- 
sence.” 

“My dear general,” said M‘Clin- 
tock, “it zs dreadful, indeed in- 
dubitably dreadful, but still . ‘te 
true. The Irish peasant, individually, 
is generally affectionate and hha 5 fy 
often faithful and thoroughly honest ; 
always keen and intelligent. But let 
him connect himself with a secret 
society, and his personal qualities 
become absorbed during the time he 
is officially doing their work. His 
fidelity to them is more imperative 
than his fidelity to you. He may 
love you the better, your person and 
your pay; but he is under a tremen- 
dous oath and obligation to do their 
bidding ; and sooner than risk his 
soul hereafter, and the safety of 
his person and house here, he will 
sacrifice you to them. It is a hard 
Coton, and I am sure mney of the 

ecenter peasantry under it, 
r fellows! They know no better; 

ut so it most indubitably is. As for 
Dermid Rhyadh, you may depend on 
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it he was lying in the cart which 
Mr. Walter saw, under the jock 
coats, gun in hand. Who ever heard 
of men taking off their coats to cool 
themselves on a cold March evening? 
Oh, no, it was to cover up Mr. Dermid 
and his villainy. I wish I had been 
with you, and I would have put you 
up to the rascal’s tricks; but the 
general has always been too unsuspi- 
cious, and you, Mr. Walter, follow 
his example. However, if Dermid 
is in the country, our warrants must 
reach him; and Darcy, the police- 
sergeant, is now after him, and knows 
his haunts ; and if ever a man could 
bring the to bay by cunning, 
activity, and bravery, that man is 
sergeant Darcy.” 

“Tt is most strange,” said my uncle, 
musingly. “It is barely credible,” 
said he, rising from his chair. ‘There 
is nothing like it I do believe in the 
whole compass of human history, ex- 
cept the German Vehmengericht. 
Strange that a people so light-hearted, 
and so removed by locality and by 
cy from any of the great and 

eep political or national causes 
which generally produce associations 
similar to this, should possess such an 
underground system, so arranged, 
and apparently so sovereign in its 
dictation.” 

“These people,” answered M‘Clin- 
tock, “are mere subordinates ; but I 
or no man yet could ever discover 
who the directors of the movement 
are ; but that it does exist, and to an 
alarming extent, is a fact which can- 
not be gainsayed.” 

We rose to leave the dining-room. 
Montfort walked away to the stables, 
whistling as was his custom, to see a 
sick mare, and to smoke a cigar. 
Our two guests staid to sleep. Gil- 
bert professed not to care about riding 
home; but M‘Clintock said bluffly, 
“he had no ambition to be shot, and 
that he should take good care not to 
be absent from his house after dusk, 
for two or three months to come.” 
There was no deceit about M‘Clintock. 
Our tea-table was rather gloomy, but 
I know not how to account for the 
strange anomalies of Irish tempera- 
ment; let physiologists or psycholo- 
gists pronounce; but after we had 
some music our gaiety seemed to re- 
vive, and our anxiety to be all but 
forgotten, Whatisit in our physical 
or intellectual organization—so un- 
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like our neighbours the English— 
that enables us in a moment to change 
from mood to.mood, and pass “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe” ? 
Perhaps it was a kindly intention of 
ie knowing that so much 
sorrow was to be our lot, that this 
elasticity of spirit was to be ours to 
enable us to meet it, and to stand 
under it cheerfully and successfully. 

Days and weeks passed on, and 
though the search for Ahern was 
prosecuted vigorously, he was no 
where to be found. The peasantry 
preserved a strict reserve about him ; 
and so people were beginning to for- 
get the affair of the horse-pond, and 
my uncle once more ventured to in- 
dulge bright hopes that the darkest 
hour of the night was over, and that 
from henceforth we might expect the 
dawning of a happier day. One day, 
when I was riding out at some dis- 
tance from home, 1 suddenly lighted 
on a strange vision, and all the 
stranger for its taking place in such 
an obscure corner of the world as 
ours. In arecess off the road, backed 
by rocks and trees, sat a man of 
peculiar physiognomy ; he was evi- 
dently of foreign extraction, Spanish 
or Jewish, and was about forty years 
of age; he was broken-backed ; in 
fact painfully deformed, yetinimitably 
handsome, with grand black eyes, 
and acquiline features of great regu- 
larity. He was writing, a small 
chest strapped with brass binders 
serving to 7 his paper and ink- 
horn; and was struck with the 
whiteness of his hand, and the length 
and beauty of his fingers. Opposite 
to him stood a very young girl, ap- 
parently his daughter. I should not 
think she was more than_ sixteen 
years of age, rather short and stoutly- 
formed, but quite straight, and in- 
heriting all the paternal beauty. She 
was a rich clear brunette, having 
magnificent eyes, shining like jewels 
out of their dark sockets, and a 
mouth of much beautyand expression. 
Her dress was simple, being of a dark 
crimson colour, and she had an im- 
mense pair of golden earings which 
hung down almost to her ae 
from herhead. AsI , the man 
removed his cap, and asked in that 
singular musical voice so common to 
deformed people, and with a decided 
foreign accent, “which was the way to 
the village?” I told him, and having 
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received his thanks, I rode home, 
much musing on this singular couple ; 
but had scarce arrived at the gate 
when I overtook sergeant Darcy, 
who informed me that James Cowan, 
Mr. Montfort’s caretaker on the 
Holme-farm, had been shot dead on 
his own hearthstone the previous night! 
It appeared that the murderer had 
mounted on the thatched roof, and 
removing the straw, had deliberately 
fired down into the house; the dead 
man’s gun, but undischarged, lay by 
the side of his motionless ‘body. 

The indifference and comparative 
sangfroid which Mr. Montfort had 
exhibited on the occasion of the at- 
tempt on Ais own life, utterly aban- 
doned him on hearing of the assas- 
sination of his retainer. He showed 
a great deal of good feeling, and bit- 
terly accused himself as being in 
some measure accessory to his death, 
in putting him into so lonely a tene- 
ment, and into a locality formerly 
tenented by the evicted Aherns. 
Montfort’s activity and energy now 
knew no bounds. He went up to 
Dublin, and saw the Viceroy, and by 
his representations, backed by letters 
from my uncle, he procured from the 
government the appointment of a 
“water-guard station,” on the very 
site of the house where Cowan had 
been slain ;—with three men, all too 
young, too determined, and too well 
armed to fear any molestation from 
the Aherns, their scattered smuggling 
adherents, or their champion “ Der- 
mid Ruadh.” 

One strange fact came to light on 
the inquest ; a large lugger had been 
seen at anchor on the Trasna on the 
eve of the murder, and was gone 
next morning ; buta peasant belated, 
and coming home from a distant fair, 
had passed up the bank of the river 
at midnight, and had distinctly heard 
the noise made by heaving up an 
anchor, and afterwards the rushing 
sound of a large craft passing through 
the water towards the sea; on hearing 
which circumstance Mr. M‘Clintock 
observed, that ‘ indubitably” (he used 
this word ludicrously, often, and al- 
ways with amazing empressment ), 
“it was Dermid’s Isle of Man lugger, 
called the ‘Dusky Lass,’ in which 
he carried on a smuggling trade, and 
in which he now had fled rom justice, 
though God’s retribution will surely 
overtake so bid a man ; a’ all evenis 
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he has made his last trip to Bally- 
natrasna, and a bloody one it has 
proved.” True itwasthatall the coast 
smuggling about us was now over; it 
was put an end to by Montfort’s 
resolute and sustained energy. Alas! 
he little guessed what dreadful ven- 
geance the unhappy people whose 
homes he had seized, whose trade he 
had ruined, and whose persons he 
had outlawed, were now hiving up 
against him ; biding their time, and 
couching for their spring when that 
time should come; in the distant 
lair whither their own wickedness 
had exiled them. 

In the meantime Mortfort and my 
sister had plighted their vows, and 
they were to be married early in 
the following year, when his bro- 
ther returned from Madeira, whither 
he had gone to recruit his broken 
health. It was summer, and delici- 
ous weather ; and Montfort and his 
fair fiancée were incessantly toge- 
ther. They seemed intensely happy, 
and their love grew and a 
ened with their intercourse ; for 
the feeling is deeper, and more 
entirely engrossing, when it takes 
hold on hearts matured by time. 
They rode much out together, and 
Madeline’s health which was always 
delicate seemed to revive under all 
the exercise, united as it was with so 
much of what was happy for the pre- 
sent and promising for the future. 
She was a thoroughly elegant and 
engaging creature, and full of high 
feeling and nice tastes ; and Montfort, 
who wanted that beautiful union of 
gentleness and courage which my 
uncle so largely possessed, rapidly 
improved under the mild influence of 
her companionship. She could not 
change his mended organization, but 
she sweetened his temper, and soften- 
ed down a good deal of the brusquerie 
and hauteur of his manner. If what 
makes the English character so truly 
noble, enduring, and chivalrous be, 
as ethnoltgists advance, the effect of 
the happy mixture of the two nations 
subsequent to the Conquest, when 
the fierce doggedness and bull-dog 
tenacity of the Saxon was amalga- 
mated with the proud valour and 
romantic chivalry of the more courtly 
Norman, and thus produced a race 
whose descendants have ever exhibited 
a striking combination of these pecu- 
liar traits, which have served them 
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well on the battle-field, in the pro- 
tracted siege, and in the sea fight. 
If this theory had anything in it, I 
should say that Montfort had more of 
the physique of the Saxon in him 
than that of their conquerors; though 
I am sure if old Sir Simon, his grand- 
father, who was the proudest man in 
England, could have heard me make 
such an assertion, he would have had 
me out, and done his best to shoot 
me—so haughty was he on the score 
of his unstained and lineal descent 
from the old and somewhat disrepu- 
table Norman, his namesake, who 
fought and figured temp. Henry the 
Third. 


To add to our happiness, the coun- 
try now appeared tranquil ; my dear 
uncle was giving employment to his 
tenants, and helping every man who 
was willing to help himself: he had 
improved the park much; opened 
vistas and a carriage road through 
the oakwood up to the waterfall which 
woke the echoes of Slieve-na-Kill ; 
and built a beautiful and substan- 
tial cottage ornée on the banks of the 
torrent, with a bridge which spanned 
its fury. His two nephews led very 
different lives. Originally intended 
for a cornetcy in my uncle’s regiment, 
I had rather neglected my academi- 
cal studies, but as the —— Hussars 
were now in India, where my uncle 
disliked my going, and as he had 
strong professional prejudices against 
a young lad becoming a soldier in 
time of peace, it was determined 
that I should enter Trinity Col- 
lege, of which venerable Alma Mater 
I was now a Fellow Commoner 
and Junior Sophister; though in- 
deed possessing so little of the qua- 
lities indicated by the latter name, 
that by moral right I should have 
been a “Freshman” still. Yet I 
really loved the greater part of my 
studies, and had obtained honors in 
classics several times; which was 
exe owing to a taste I had which 
eaned in that direction, and a good 
deal to the able tutorage of our ex- 
cellent little curate, Mr. Dalwood, 
who came to me three or four times 
a week. After my studies were 
finished in the morning, I generally 
sallied out by myself, heing fond of 
solita: y rambles, and not having any 
inclination to enact Monsieur de 
Trop to Montfort and his Madeline. 
So I would ride with the General, if 
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he wished me; and if not, to the 
mountains I would then proceed, and 
explore their gorges; or, going down 
to the shore, where I had a small skiff 
with a pair of sculls and a square sail, 
I would pull round the grey sea-worn 
bases of the huge and lofty mural 
cliffs which on this iron coast breast 
and beat back the surgings of the 
Atlantic. Or, hoisting my tiny can- 
vass, with the sheet in one hand and 
the tiller in the other, I would scud 
out to sea, sinking and rising on the 
long hollows of the valleying waves ; 





Grotoey is the natural history of the 
earth. It teaches us the present 
state and form of the earth, the dis- 
tribution of land and water, the 
height and shape of the former, the 
depth and form of the bed of the 
latter ; and describes to us the nature 
and the distribution of the animals 
and plants which inhabit both. It 
examines the structure of the solid 
crust of the earth, and investigates 
the history of the processes by which 
that structure has been produced ; 
in doing this, it teaches us what have 
been the past states of the surface of 
our planet, shows us what differences 
there have been formerly in the shape 
and distribution of land and water, 
and what other races of animals 
and plants have formerly inhabited 
them. 

The first step, then, is to examine 
the earth as it at present exists. 

In this examination, we should at 
first, perhaps, be struck by the irre- 
gularity and afterwards by the sym- 
metry of its parts; first, by the evi- 
dences of the immobility and unchange- 
ableness ; afterwards, by these of in- 
stability and change. 

When we were first lost within the 
recesses of a great mountain range, 
all would seem confusiouand disorder ; 
when we had thoroughly explored 
and laid down upon the map the 


whole chain to which it belonged, we 
should be struck by the straightness 
of its direction, the parallelism and 
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listening with pleasure to the cry of 
the gull. as like a white spirit she 
would wheel around me; or smiling 
at the apparition of some hideous 
seal, as he would lift his head just 
under my bows, and, looking at me 
as if he were angry—suddenly go 
down again with a splash and a 
bubble. 

And my cousin Gilbert, what was 
he about all this time? and what 
was he doing? Making money every 
way, I suppose, he honestly could 
—and as fast as ever he was able. 





the order of its parts. Wandering 
at first over the apparently illimitable 
expanses of a great plain, we should 
fail to perceive that it was but a 
succession of graduated slopcs, all so 
arranged and disposed as to pour 
their waters into one common central 
artery, emptying into the sea by one 
common mouth. When, however, 
we had found this symmetry of exter- 
nal form universal over the whole 
globe, we should be led to expect that 
it depended on some symmetrical 
internal structure, produced by some 
generally acting cause or combination 
of causes. 

In most parts of the earth so little 
change takes place in the shape of the 
ground about us, during any of our 
lives, that we are naturally led to 
believe that no change at all occurs 
except such as is produced by the 
hand of man. Still, when we reflect 
that every shower of rain muddies 
the brooks and swells the rivers, we 
should perceive that whenever there 
is running water, there is a mechani- 
cal power ceaselessly at work, always 
carrying pebbles, sand and mud, as the 
case may be, from higher to lower 
levels, and at last delivering them 
into the sea. Every bank of sand or 
mud at the mouth of a river has been 
brought down from the interior of the 
country by the action of the running 
water, and far more than is now at 
the river’s mouth must have been 
carried off by tides and currents, and 
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deposited on the bed of the ocean. 

The delta of the Nile is the waste 
of the Abyssinian and Ethiopian 
mountains, that of the Ganges and 
the Mississippi the debris of the 
Himalayahs, and of the Rocky and 
Appalachian mountains. The turbid 
water of the Amazons has been re- 
cognised at a distance of three hun- 
dred miles from the land ; the finer 
detritus of the Andes, therefore, is 
sinking slowly in the depths of the 
mid Atlantic. But what takes place 
along the line of every river takes 
oe to a greater extent along the 
ine of every coast. The breakers are 
but as the teeth of a great circular 
saw for ever gnawing and tearing at 
the land. In some countries, as along 
the north and east coasts of England, 
the destruction of land is so rapid as 
to be commonly marked. hole 
fields, houses, churches, villages and 
towns are known to have been gra- 
dually destroyed within the last few 
centuries. Cliffs, fifty or sixty feet 
high, recede at a rate of three feet 
per annum along miles upon miles of 
coast. This vast bulk of earth is 
clean removed and spread somewhere 
in thin sheets on the bed of the Eng- 
lish channel and the German Ocean, 
leaving no sign or indication of its 
former existence, beyond the broken 
form of the cliff, and the heap of 
ruin now at its foot awaiting removal 
in its turn. Guided by such facts, 
we soon learn to look upon all cliffs 
as caused by the eroding action of the 
sea, and as testifying to the destruc- 
tion of land that once extended be- 
yond them. They are, in fact, as 
plainly formed by the erosive action 
of the sea as the cliffs at the back or 
sides of a quarry are formed by the 
erosive action of the pickaxe and the 
spade, 

However slight, therefore, may be 
the change in the form of any land 
during the life of any one generation, 
or even several generations of its 
human inhabitants, we must feel 
assured that during the last few thou- 
sand years vast accumulations of 
mineral matter must have been de- 
posited here and there in the bed of 
our present seas and oceans; and 
that these accumulations represent 
the spoils and the waste of our pre- 
sent lands. 

But in addition to mineral matter, 
merely transported as mud or sand, 
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vast quantities of mineral matter 
have been carried down into the sea 
as a transparent solution. All river 
and spring-waters contain limestone, 
salt, gypsum, or other minerals,dissolv- 
ed in thewater. Ithas been calculated 
that the Rhine alone carries down 
into the sea, every year, enough of 
dissolved lime for the formation of 
three hundred thousand millions of 
oyster shells. This dissolved lime is 
reproduced in a solid state on the bed 
of the sea in the shape of shells, and 
the bones and coverings of animals ; 
and in tropical seas in that of vast 
masses of coral reef, hundreds of miles 
in extent, and hundreds of feet in 
thickness, making masses of solid 
limestone as large as Ireland or Great 
Britain, with thinner and softer 
sheets of calcareous mud spread far 
and wide over the bottom of the 
surrounding ocean. 

However unconscious, then, man 
may be of the fact, there are agencies 
at work around him, everywhere and 
on all sides, acting unequally in dif- 
ferent places, rapidly im one part, 
more slowly and stealthily in others— 
agencies which, if left uncounteracted, 
would in time steal the very land 
from underneath his feet, cut down 
and abrade the solid earth on which 
he treads, and bury it all beneath the 
waters of the sea. 

But these agencies are counteracted. 
Another agent is at work which, 
though in some places aiding in the 
lowering and degrading action which 
running water always exerts—in other 
places lifts again into the air that 
which once formed the bottom of the 
sea, or pours out on the surface of 
the earth that which was once buried 
deep within its womb. This agency 
is fire or heat. Great mountain 
masses, running along chains hun- 
dreds and thousands of miles in ex- 
tent have been formed by the ejec- 
tion either of molten stone or of 
ashes, cinders, and dust from the 
interior of the earth. The quantities 
of mineral matter thus raised, even 
during historic times, are far greater 
than would be imagined by people 
who confined their study of volcanoes 
to that of the little pimple Vesuvius, 
or even the larger boss of ‘tna. 
Single eruptions have vomited forth 
floods of lava in such mass as would 
have spread a hundred feet in thick- 
ness from lLugnaquilla down to 
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Waterford on the one hand, and to 
Dublin on the other.* 

Others have belched forth such 
volumes of ashes, that had the erup- 
tion occurred at Mount Blanc, France, 
Spain, and Germany would have had 
the sun darkened for three days, and 
Ireland and Greece would both at 
once have felt or heard the force of 
the explosion. Still, even such grand 
effects as these are but transient and 
partial ; but there are more permanent 
ones. 

During earthquakes, great countries, 
with all their weight of mountains and 
all their bulk, to an unknown 
depth within the interior of the earth, 
have been lifted up at one great 
heave to the amount of several feet ; 
and after slowly settling down again 
a little, have retained a great of 
their elevation. The coast of Chile 
gives us many well-attested instances 
of their action, and Mr. Darwin 
found the proofs of its having oc- 
curred many times during past years 
in the existence of old sea beaches 
and sea bottoms, on the flanks of the 
hills at various heights, up to one 
thousand two hundred feet above the 
sea. 

In the earthquake of January, 1855, 
in New Zealand, a tract of land as 
large as Yorkshire was raised from 
one to nine feet. A little cliff, or 
scarp, bared of earth, nine feet high, 
was traced for ninety miles along the 
margin of the hills at the edge of the 
plain ; and “ in consequence of a rise 
of five feet of the land on the north 
side of Cook’s Straits, near Welling- 
ton and Port Nicholson, the tide had 
been almost excluded from the river 
Hutt ; while, on the north side of the 
same straits, where the ground has 
sunk about five feet, the tide now 
flows eight miles further up the river 
Wairau than before the earthquake.” 
(Report of a Lecture of Sir C. Lyell 
to the Royal Institution. Literary 
Gazette, March 15th, 1856.) 

It may reasonably be doubted whe- 
ther a single earthquake of all the 
thousands recorded by Mr. Mallett 
or M. Pere, has ever occurred un- 
accompanied by some change, however 


slight, in the level of some portion of 
the land that has been shaken. 
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* Even while we write, we hear that Mowna Loa in the Sandwich Isles is pouring forth a 
molten stream sixty miles long, three miles wide, and from one to three hundred feet deep. 
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But it is not solely in times of 
earthquake and disturbance that a 
rmanent change in the level of the 
Jand is now taking place. Land is 
quietly rising, or as quietly sinking 
unmarked of all men, unless it happen 
on the borders of the sea. Sweden, 
Norway, and Lapland, north of the 
latitude of Stockholm, are undergoing 
a process of gentle elevation at the 
rate of five feet in a century at the 
North Cape, the rate diminishing as 
we come southwards, till in Scania 
it appears to be converted into a 
depression. 
he west coast of Greenland for six 
hundred miles is calmly sinking at 
such a rate, as that the Esquimaux 
avoid building even their rude huts 
at the water’s edge, since they know 
that, although built upon a rock, the 
rock will be sunk below the sea, be- 
fore the frail hut perishes. The 
posts on which the Moravian mission- 
aries once hung their skin canoes 
upon dry land, may be seen now be- 
neath the waters as silent evidences 
of the depression that has occurred. 

If, then, we join to the changes 
caused by the external atmospheric 
and aqueous agencies, those thus pro- 
Sandee the internal igneons agencies 
of our globe, we shall see that we 
inhabit no inert mass of brute unmov- 
ing matter, but rather that we tread 
upon the surface of a huge slowly- 
moving self-acting machine, for ever 
at work in modifying its own exter- 
nal form, and in producing and repro- 
ducing the complexities of its own 
internal structure. 

Allow but a sufficient time for the 
action of this machinery, and we 
should see the possibility of every 
part of our present lands having been 
once under the sea; every part of 
our present oceans having once been 
occupied by dry land; every one of 
our present mountains having been 
once a plain ; and many at least of 
our present plains having been covered 
by mountain masses that have been 
sheared down and pared away, and 
literally “ cast into the sea.” 

If we turn to the living part of 
nature, and examine into the history 
of animals and plants, we should, to 
our surprise, perhaps, be met with 
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similarly evidence of change 
having taken place in them in our 
own times ; and still gteater changes 
in times that are long past. 

The level of the upper surface of 
the sea and a few feet above or below 
it, is the more densely inhabited part 
of the earth. On land the vertical 
range of living beings varies with the 
latitude, being greatest under the 
equator, where sometimes the very 
mountain sides swarm with life to a 
height of several thousand feet. Even 
here, however, at 15,000 feet, life is 
excluded by everlasting snow, and 
becomes more varied and more nu- 
merous in proportion as we descend 
upon the plains and enter the jungles 
near the level of the sea ; while, as we 
pass through the temperate to the 
arctic zones, the vertical limits of life 
become narrowed, first by thousands, 
and then by hundreds of feet, all 
above a gradually diminishing alti- 
tude being a desert. 

Beneath the sea the vertical range 
of life is even more limited than on 
land. Fifty fathoms or 300 feet is 
the depth within which by far the 
greater part of marine life is included, 
while beyond twice that depth the 
dark abysses of the ocean are almost 
as void of life as the sterile summit, 
of snow-clad mountains. 

Many animals and plants, too, both 
subaqueous and terrestial, are confined 
within particular portions of these 
zones of height and depth. Some few 
require a considerable altitude on 
land, or a considerable depth at sea, 
for their existence. 

The lateral or geographical distri- 
bution of animals and plants, again, 
is equally well marked in the sea as 
on the land. The sea-fish, the shells, 
the star-fish, the sea-urchins on the 
opposite coasts of Europe or America 
—seas separated by great masses of 
land—are as different from each other, 
as are the land animals and plants of 
Europe and America, lands separated 
from each other by a great sea. 

Similar climates in opposite hemi- 
spheres are inhabited > different, 

though representative, species of 
animals and plants both on land and 
under water. There was not asingle 
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species of animal, mammal,* bird or in- 
sect, not a single species of plant, tree, 
shrub, or grass in Van Dieman’s Land 
when first visited by Tasman, the same 
as any British or European species ; 
neither was there a single fish, nor a 
single shell, nor a crab, lobster, 
shrimp, star-fish, sea-urchin or polyp, 
identical with any to be found here ; 
however the colonists may have ap- 
pended the old names to them. There 
were, indeed, cockles and oysters and 
limpets, but not the same cockles and 
oysters and limpets as we have at 
home, and the differences are quite 
sufficient to be perceptible to every- 
one, when the two kinds come to be 
compared side by side. 

Some species of animals, even of 
those so easily migratory as birds, are 
confined within much narrower limits 
than those we have alluded to. Mr. 
Darwin tells us that he found peculiar 
species of birds confined to small 
islands, even in sight of each other, 
among the Gallapagos group. 

Now if species of animals and 
jlants be confined within certain 
imits, and the climate or other local 
circumstances become within those 

limits unfavourable to the life of that 
species, it will shortly die out and be- 
come extinct. 

If, again, the domain occupied by 
one species be invaded by another 
hostile to it, the latter will prey upon 
the former until it become first rare 
and finally extinct. 

Man has extinguished the Dodo 
of the Mauritius, the Norfolk Island 
parrot, and, perhaps other animals, 
utterly,—and he has caused other 
species, to become extinct within cer- 
tain districts, as, for instance, the 
wolf, and perhaps, the beaver and 
others, within the British Islands. 

Now geological investigation shows 
us that there was once a time, when, 
the present lands of the globe, being 
much the same as we now find them, 
the animals inhabiting them were dif- 
ferent from what they now are. 

Ireland, for instance, was traversed 
by reindeer, by bears of an extinct 
species, and by great elks. England, 
and Europe, and Northern Asia were 
inhabited by a species of elephant, 


* Two of the most remarkable animals of Tasmania, the native tiger, and the native devil, 
both carnivorous marsupials, are absolutely confined to that island, not being found even in 
any part of Australia, or any other spot on the globe. 
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with long hair and a woolly coat; by 
an extinct species of hippopotamus 
and rhinoceros; by bears, nearly as 
large as a horse, living in caves into 
which they dragged their prey ; and 
by hyzenas differing from any living 
hyena, making their dens, through a 
long series of ages, in the caves of 
Yorkshire and other places. 

During the same period, North 
America was inhabited by great ele- 
»hantine animals called mastodons ;* 
Bouth America by gigantic sloths and 
armadillos, called megatherium, my- 
lodon, glyptodon ; India by many ex- 
tinct species of elephants and other 
great animals, uniting the elephants 
and the antelopes ; Australia, by 
large extinct species of kangaroos and 
wombats ; and New Zealand by a gi- 
gantic bird allied to the ostrich and 
the emu. In most cases, especially in 
the southern hemisphere, these recent- 
ly extinct animals had a more or less 
close relationship to the most re- 
markable kind of animals now living 
in the quarter of the globe in which 
they are found. 

The remains of many of these ani- 
mals have been found either buried 
under the stalagmites of caverns, in 
the mud of old dried-up lakes, or in 
the most superiicial of recently de- 
posited clays, sands, and gravels now 
covering the face of the country. 
In some cases these remains are 
found associated with sea shells, 
showing that the present lands were 
then covered by the sea, or in other 
words stood then at a lower level 
than they do now, and thus admitted 
the sea to flow over what is now the 
low land. 

Deeper and wider research shows 
us yet more ; it proves to us that the 
solid rocks of which the plains, the 
hills, nay, even the mountains are 
themselves composed, are, in the ma- 
jority of instances, relics of the sea, 
are nothing but indurated clays, 
muds, sands, gravels, or limestones, 
that have been deposited at the bottom 
of the sea, and are often crowded 
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by, sometimes almost entirely made 
up of, the remains of animals that 
inhabited the sea. 

Space compels us to be brief and 
condensed in what we have yet to say 
upon this subject. 

The crust of the earth is known to 
be composed of two kinds of rocks, 
igneous and aqueous. The aqueous 
are made up of a number of widely- 
spread but limited beds, each two or 
one feet thick, and varying in area 
froma few square feet to several square 
miles. These beds were deposited 
successively, now here, now there, 
side by side, and one upon the other. 
Fragments of such animals and plants 
as were living at the time of their 
deposition were now and then in- 
cluded in these beds, and were mine- 
ralised or petrified along with them. 
The igneous rocks have been from 
time to time thrust in among them in 
a molten state, protruded through 
them and spread over them. 

The aqueous rocks have since their 
deposition been at various times 
elevated, tilted up, and set more or 
less completely on edge, so that even 
the lowest and oldest set of them 
show their edges occasionally at the 
surface of the ground. It follows 
that by diligent search, and wide- 
spread and laborious investigation, 
they may all be eventually examined 
and described, and that, by little and 
little, we shall be able to extract from 
the examination of their physical 
character and their organic contents, 
the natural history of the crust of the 
earth. 

This history will be always a frag- 
mentary one. It is a history made 
out of the examination of ruins and 
burnt records, and half-defaced in- 
scriptions and old coins. Nevertheless 
it is a real one as far as it goes. The 
facts of which the record is preserved 
cannot be invalidated by the circum- 
stance that the records of many other 
similar facts are irretrievably lost. 

The history is read somewhat in 
this way. If there be any number 
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* One species of mastodon seems to have spread over the whole earth; its remains being 
common in Europe and Asia, and having been found even in Australia. 
animals are known to have existed than those mentioned above. 
in South America before the present race of horses was introduced by the followers of Colum- 

Extinet species of lions and tigers, deer, antelopes, camels, giraffes, besides a host of 
animals not referable to any existing genera, and to whicli, therefore, scientific names only can 
be attached, have rewarded the researches of geologists of late years, 


Very many more 
A horse had become extinct 
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of separate beds of earth (or rock) 
deposited one upon another, the 
must have been successively deposited, 
the divisions between the beds mark- 
ing intervals or pauses that occurred 
in the deposition. The lowest are the 
oldest, and the highest the newest or 
youngest of the series. Suppose that 
in making excavations in a ruined 
city we were to find two pavements, 
one above another, with a deposit of 
several feet of earth between them, 
we should have no hesitation in as- 
suming that we had here the record of 
a great lapse of time. We should 
look on the lowest pavement as the 
oldest, forming part of some very 
ancient building which some circum- 
stances had caused to be ruined and 
deserted. The earth which covered it 
might be either volcanic ash, or mud, 
or sand, brought in by water. Ac- 
cording to its nature we should at- 
tribute its origin to volcanic eruption, 
to floods of a river, or a lake, or to an 
incursion of the sea. The second 
pavement would prove to us the lapse 
of another period during which other 
buildings were erected and occupied, 
for some years at allevents. If that 
were again covered with earth, we 
should reason about it as in the first 
case. 

Now, if we substitute ‘“ limestone” 
for “a pavement,” and think of sub- 
marine creatures as ils constructors, 
instead of the human race—this is 
exactly what occurs so frequently in 
geology. The natural pavements, 
whether of limestone or other mate- 
rial, differ from the artificial ones in 
being much more numerous, and 
much more widely extended. It is 
the business of the practical geologist 
to trace these pavements or beds, and 
lay them down upon maps, so as to 
mark out their position and their ex- 
tent, and to arrange and classify 
them in their natural order of oc- 
currence, 

In doing this he meets with dif- 
ficulties from several sources. First 
of all they end irregularly, one in one 
place and one in another; he has to 
search for and to mark these endings, 
therefore, so that he may intercalate 
the periods they record in their pro- 
per places, in his abstracts and his 
tables. Secondly, they are often 
much broken, and frequently con- 
torted and bent about, up and down, 
in various directions, and he has to 
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trace them out through these dis- 
turbed portions, so as not to lose the 
clue to their original order of date. 
Lastly, it is only ‘here and there that 
they can be observed in any natural 
or artificial excavations, and he has 
to make himself master of all their 
characteristics, their points of dif- 
ference, and points of resemblance, so 
as to recognise the same beds in se- 
—_ excavations, and thus draw 
ines of connection between them. 

His researches are facilitated by 
two sources of assistance. He first 
of all notes the materials of which 
the beds are composed, and in the 
majority of instances he finds these 
materials to be the same, in the same 
beds, or in beds of the same date, 
over very wide spaces. It isas if the 
architects of different periods had 
different materials at their disposal, 
one kind only being available or 
being in fashion during each period. 
In consequence, of this the geologist 
finds oftena vastnumberof pavements, 
all made of the same peculiar stuff, 
and all resting directly one upon the 
other, so that however each separate 
bed may end or be confined within a 
small area, the whole bulk of exactly 
similar beds makes up a thickness of 
many hundred feet, and spreads over 
reat spaces, sometimes over several 
arge countries. These great masses 
of similar beds give us good horizons, 
enabling us at once to distinguish the 
beds above from those below them, 
and thus dividing the whole vast 
series of beds into comparatively few 
easily recognisable groups. 

The other source of assistance is 
this. It has been found that each 
of the great groups thus obtained is 
characterised also by the presence of 
certain fragments of animals and 
jlants of a kind peculiar to itself. 

his limitation of particular species 
of fossils to particular groups of rock 
has been found to be so precise and 
so invariable, that it might be trust- 
ed to independently of any local 
proof of the order of superposition of 
the beds, or of the nature of thematerial 
of which they were composed. If there- 
fore all we could see in any locality 
was a single bed of rock, we should 
know from the species of the fossils 
which it contained, to which of the 

at groups mentioned above it be- 
onged, and what groups of rock wé 
might expect to find below it. 
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There has, in fact, been a succes- 
sion of races of animals and plants 
living on the globe, their creation 
and extinction having been regulated 
by certain laws ; the species havin 
been created in a regular order, na 
no species once extinct having ever 
been re-created. 

When once the order of the ex- 
istence of the different species of 
fossils is known, therefore, they evi- 
dently form a chronological series or 
table of dates, just as coins do in hu- 
man history, with this advantage 
over coins, that nature makes no 
false money, and never impresses a 
spurious dye upon her workmanship. 

The main results of the reading of 
this history may be stated as follows : 

The antiquity of the Earth, as a 
globe such as it now is—its surface 
diversified as now with land and wa- 
ter, seas, continents, and islands—is 
so vast as to be tdlimitable. The at- 
mosphere, with its winds, and clouds, 
and rains; the sea, with its waves, 
and tides, and currents, are the same 
now as in the earliest geological pe- 
riods. The land only has shifted its 
place—not once only, but many times, 
—in obedience to the action of those 
slowly moving causes which are now 
at work upon it in our own time, to 
make it change its place once more. 

The species of animals and plants 
that now inhabit the Earth have come 
into existence, slowly and gradually, 
one after another, according as room 
was made for them, or their presence 
was required by the extinction of 
species that had gone before. 

There was a period in the history 
of the Earth when not one of the pre- 
sent animals and plants were living, 
though we know the waters teemed 
with animals as they do now, because 
we have preserved for us the hard 
parts and coverings of hundreds of 
the creatures of those days. Ata 
later period, a few of the now-living 
animals existed, together with many 
now extinct ; while in newer and yet 
newer deposits, the proportion of liv- 
ing, to extinct species becomes gra- 
dually greater, till they are at length 


our powers of thought or understanding. 
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universal. If we go back to the 
rocks where all are extinct, we still 
find the same law of gradual progres- 
sion, of gradual creation, and gra- 
dual extinction to prevail. Some 
forms are confined to a few beds, or, 
perhaps, to one single bed; others 
range through many. Some —e 
or genera come in gradually, being 
at first rare, afterwards abundant, 
then rare again, and finally extinct. 
Some come in at once, as it were at 
a maximum, and disappear as sud- 
denly. 

The periods of the existence of dif- 
ferent species generally overlap each 
other, so as to form an endless and 
unbroken chain of creations and 
deaths. There have been no sudden 
and general catastrophes by which en- 
tire populations have been at once 
destroyed over the whole Earth—a 
clean sweep made, and an entirely 
new creation brought into being. 

Wherever we have the appearance 
of these sudden breaks, we can al- 
ways trace it to the fact of vast inter- 
vals of time having elapsed, during 
which no deposition of beds of rock 
took place in the district under exa- 
mination, or during which beds of 
rock once formed have been destroy- 
ed and washed away. 

From the earliest geological period 
down to the present hour at which 
we write, the physical forces of water 
and of fire have been for ever at 
work upon the Earth, just as they are 
now at work upon it ;—one unbroken 
chain of animal and vegetable life has 
inhabited the Earth, gradually and 
stealthily coming into existence, 
slowly and gradually disappearing : 
just as now animals and vegetables 
are gradually exterminated—just as 
now new species may be, from time 
to time, first placed upon the Earth.* 

Such being the truths taught us 
by Geology, the question naturally 
arises, how are they to be recon- 
ciled with the literal interpretation 
of the account of the Creation 

iven to us in the first chapter of 
nesis? Our own answer to that 
question would be that of the Reve- 





* In order to avoid any misconception, we would here disavow our belief in the notion of 
the developement of new species by any effort or virtue of their own. 


The subject is beyond 


Life itself is too mysterious to allow us to 


clothe our ideas of the production of a new form of life in any other words than “ creation by 


Divine power.” 
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rend Baden Powell and other scien- 
tific and religious men, that this re- 
conciliation is impossible and unne- 
cessary. Admit all that Geology 
teaches us as true, or holds out to us 
as probable, to be absolutely certain 
fact, and all the great doctrines of the 
Christian religion, nay, all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of its various sects, 
remain undisturbed and intact. We 
are compelled already to allow of 
other than literal interpretations of 
some portions of the Bible; why 
should we be afraid when we discover 
that Science—.e., that Anewledge of 
Truth—gives us another interpreta- 
tion of other portions of it. Let us 
thankfully receive truth, whether it 
comes to us from the study of His 
Word or from that of His Works. 

We do not consider it any dispa- 
ragement to Mr. M‘Causland that, 
where all others have failed, he also 
has not succeeded ; neither is it any 
derogation from his character, as a 
man of intelligence and education, 
that, being a barrister, he is not a 
professed and practiced geologist, or 
that, as a reader of geological books, 
he is not acquainted with the most 
recent of geological discoveries. 

He approaches the subject in such 
a candid spirit, and his object is so 
obviously the ascertainment of the 
truth, whatever it may be, that 
we confidently anticipate his own 
gratitude if we point out the places in 
which his knowledge of geology is 
defective or behind that of the day. 

In the first place, he speaks of 
Granite as “ primitive” or as a “ pri- 
mordial” rock (p. 14). Now, without 
denying that the primitive or primor- 
dial rock of the Earth’s crust may 
have been granite, it is yet true that 
no one can point to any granite now 
at the surface, which formed part of 
the “ primitive” rock. All our gra- 
nite masses are intrusive, and there- 
fore of subsequent origin to the rocks 
by which they are surrounded. The 
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Wicklow granite is newer than the 
lower Silurian rocks, the Cornwall 
granite newer than the Coalmeasures ; 
there are granites in the Alps and 
the Andes newer than some tertiary 
rocks. There is no known primitive 
granite, and it is very doubtful whe- 
ther any primitive rock whatever is 
still existing on the Earth in its ori- 
ginal form. It has either been worn 
down by water, or remelted and re- 
cast by fire long ago. 

Mr. M‘Causland speaks of the 
“ Azoic” rocks, identifying them with 
the Cambrian. This term of “ Azoic” 
was one proposed for these and other 
rocks some years ago, but never gene- 
rally adopted. It was a bad term, 
since many rocks may be azoic or de- 
void of organic remains over large 
spaces, and contain them in other 
districts. The old red sandstone of 
Ireland for instance, over very wide 
areas and through a thickness of 
many thousand feet, might be called 
azoic, because no fossils have yet been 
found in it. 

The Cambrian rocks were called 
Azoic, because they were then supposed 
by some to have ees formed before 
life commenced upon the globe. No 
fossils had yet been found in them, and 
it was therefore assumed that no ani- 
mals or plants existed during the 
Cambrian period. 

Negative evidence is worth little 
or nothing in Geology, and yet more 
positive conclusions have been drawn 
from negative evidence in that than 
in any other science. 

Fossils have now been found in the 
Cambrian rocks, since not only have 
we the Oldhamia azoophyte, from 
Bray Head and Carrick Mountain 
in Wicklow, which Mr. M‘Causland 
mentions, but only last year Mr. Sal- 
ter, of the Geological Survey, discover- 
ed, deep down, near the bottom of the 
26,000 feet of the Cambrian rocks of 
the Long Mynd, ents of trilo- 
bites and the tracks of annelids.* 


* There is one little point we would advert to as the measurement of the Cambrian rocks, 


Mr. M‘Causland says that ‘‘ Sir R. Murchison has computed them at 26,000 feet.” 


Not 


so. Sir R. M, quotes it not as the computation but as the actual measurement of the Go- 
vernment Geological Survey. The officers of that survey measured it with theodolite and 
chain, as they have done hundreds of miles of other strata. It is possible that that thickness may 
be twice or thrice too great, owing to concealed foldings or doublings of the beds back upon 


themselves. 


It is given as the apparent thickness of a set of nearly vertical beds, after every 


pains taken to ascertain the truth. The Cambrian rocks of Wicklow must be many thousand 


feet thick at all events. 
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The few patches of undoubted and 
unaltered Cambrian rocks that have 
yet been examined were probably 
deep-water deposits ; and, according 
to the distribution of life in our own 
seas at the present day, may have 
had few or no fragments of organic 
bei carried into them, however 
the shallow waters of the very same 
seas may have swarmed with life. 

It is a still greater error to include 
all Gneiss and Mica Slate among 
either Azoic or Cambrian rocks, or to 
look upon their similarity to granite 
as resulting from their being the 
debris of the granite on which they 
rest. They are common clays and 
sands, indurated first into clay, slates 
and sandstones, and afterwards al- 
tered by the heat resulting from the 
intrusion of the granite into what 
they noware. The Mica schist of the 
Dublin and Wicklow mountains has 
been shown by the gentlemen of the 
Geological Survey to be altered 
Silurian rocks, and to be therefore of 
more recent date than the compara- 
tively unaltered Cambrian rocks of 
Bray Head or Howth. 

Organic remains have lately been 
discovered in the so called primary 
limestone, associated with the Gneiss 
and Mica schists of Scotland, which 
are probably of Devonian age. 

In his description of the Silurian 
rocks, at p. 34, Mr. M‘Causland has 
fallen into some strange misconcep- 
tions. Lingule, Rhynconelle and 
Terebratule are all Brachiopods: 
their tentacles or arms did not, in 
most cases, protrude from their shells, 
and were certainly not instruments 
of destruction; neither could the 
animals have been the scavengers of 
the ancient seas. 

The es he quotes from Sir 
R. Murchison’s Siluria against the 
existence of an arborescent vegeta- 
tion* and vertebrated animals during 
the Silurian period, are all instances 
of that drawing of rash conclusions 
from mere negative evidence which 
we have just protested against. 

The assumption that there was no 

land during the Cambrian or 
Silurian periods is still more absurd 
and unfounded. The existence of 
mud, sand, and pebbles is just as 
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’ * Beds of anthracite occur in the Lower Silurian rocks of Cavan in Ireland, and Dumfries 
in Scotland. Vegetable cells have been discovered in the latter by help of the microscope. 
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much proof of dry land as that of 
plants. 

The fact that the Cambrian and 
Silurian rocks are made of these ma- 
terials—the waste of former lands—is 
undoubted. The Cambrian rocks of 
Wales contain conglomerates, or old 





shingle beds, with fragments of 
slates and grits very similar to 
themselves. 


The assumption that the causes of 
disintegration were different then 
from what they are now isa perfectly 
gratuitous one, and has not even an 
atom of probability to support it. 
Volcanic action seems, if anything, to 
have been less intense, for the Trap- 
pean rocks of the Silurian period— 
massive as they are—are not to be 
compared in bulk or extent with 
those poured forth in our own day in 
Iceland, in the Andes, or in the In- 
dian Archipelago. 

At p.40, Mr. M‘Causland, in his 
chapter on Silurian rocks, speaks of 
“ graptolites, lingule, and other 
bivalve mollusks crawling on the 
muddy beds of the shoreless ocean ;” 
and of “ various species of the Trilo- 
bites, Nautili, and Ammonites roam- 
ing about,” and of “equally vora- 
cious Brachiopods, and Terebratulz.” 

Now graptolites and lingule, at all 
events, ae not crawl. There are 
neither nautili nor ammonites in Si- 
lurian formations. Ammonites were 
never contemporaneous with trilo- 
bites, and the term voracious is no 
more applicable to terebratule or any 
other genus of brachiopods than it is 
to the oysters or sodiien of our own 
shores. 

We must equally dissent from Mr. 
M‘Causland’s statements as to the 
voleanie origin of the oxide of iron 
colouring the old red sandstone ; and 
that all the mountains he names were 
elevated during the Devonian period. 
On the contrary, some of the Welsh 
mountains, at all events, were not 
elevated till long after the Devonian 

riod ; while the Pyrenees, the 

immalayahs, and the Andes, are of 
much more recent origin, since they 
consist very largely of recent tertiary 
rocks, 

We conclude that the ‘“ 1600 spe- 
cies” of fossil fish mentioned at page 
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44 isa misprint. In Morrison’s cata- 
logue (second edition), there are given 
741 species of fossil fish from the en- 
tire series of British rocks, of which 
93 only are Devonian. 

There is less to object to in Mr, 
Causland’s account of the carbonife- 
rous rocks, though we cannot pass 
by, without a caution, such exag- 
gerated expressions as “the most 
exuberant and luxuriant vegetation 
that has ever been a by the 
eye of man in the most prolific re- 
gions of the now existing earth, is 
mere wasteand barrenness when com- 
pared with the profuse and gi- 
gantic vegetable productions of the 
at period, which formed the 

is of the coal-measures.” 

The plants of the coal-measures are 
not gigantic, few fossil trees have 
been found in them so large as the 
average forest trees of our own day. 
As to luxuriance, those who have 
witnessed the mass of vegetation 
covering the ground of a tropical jun- 
gle will see at once the impossibility 
of there being room for many more 
plants, leaves, or branches of any 
sort or description whatsoever. 

We must look too for the explana- 
tion of the more equable climate of 
the earth in those days, rather to the 
different distribution of land and 
water as shown by Sir C. Lyell, than 
to any great temperature proceeding 
from the interior of the earth. 

The hypothesis of a thermal sea 
during Silurian and Devonian times, 
is one that could easily be shown to 
be untenable, however high may be 
the authorities adduced in its sup- 


port. 

Doubtless, ferns abounded in the 
shaded recesses of deep forests ; but 
the supposition that there was any 


general shading of the earth from the 
direct rays of the sun during the car- 
boniferious period is a mere dream. 
In his account of the Permian 
rocks, Mr. M‘Causland notices as if 
it were the earliest period of their oc- 
currence—the rippled surfaces of 
sandstone. We could show him 
magnificent rippled surfaces in the 
sandstones of the Cambrian and Silu- 
rian rocks, as well as in those of all 
other formations. These rippled sur- 
faces, however, do not necessarily 
prove a dry beach, or even shallow 
water, though the latter is probable. 
They are not caused by the rippling 
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of the waves, but are merely the mark 
of a current in the water, just as the 
ripple of the water is produced by a 
current in the air. 

He afterwards confounds the new 
red sandstone with the Permian, and 
says that the Trias is the Muschel- 
kalk: whereas the Trias is merely 
the continental name for the new red 
sandstone, of which the Muschelkalk 
is the middle term. 

We have not much fault to find 
with Mr. M‘Causland’s account of the 
other secondary and the tertiary 
rocks and fossils, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the astounding asser- 
tion that the Deinotherium giganteum 
was “of the mole species ;” and we 
are happy to say that we can speak of 
his chapter on the era of superfi- 
cial deposits with almost unqualfied 
praise. 

After quoting Sir C. Lyell and Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock in proof of the vast 
periods of time required for the exca- 
vation of many river gorges, Mr. 
M‘Causland proceeds :— 


** The Professor mentions many other ana- 
logous cases in different parts of the world, 
more especially in eastern climes; all of 
them evidencing that mighty periods of time 
must have elapsed since the commencement 
of our present geographical distribution of 
land and sea; during which those stupendous 
effects were produced by the slow and gradual 
processes we have been describing. Take 
this period at the lowest limit, and it must 
have commenced at a time incalculably more 
distant than what we have reason to know, 
even independently of revelation, to have 
been the dawn of the human era, ° 

“ But though long the period which inter- 
vened between the formation of the tertiary 
deposits, andthe human era, it is of impor 
tance to remark, that the researches of the 
geologist have proved, beyond doubt, that 
there has been no interruption in the animal 
or vegetable creation. Not only has there 
been no such blank as would require a resort 
to the theory of a new creation, to account 
for the present existence of an animal and 
vegetable world, but it is plain that many of 
the species which existed during the tertiary 
formations exist at the present day. Nothing 
is better established than that the specific 
forms of many of the now existing terrestrial 
animals, shells, and plants, are identical with 
those of the tertiary period, while others 
differ so slightly that they may be considered 
substantially the same, * * * * ° * 
* = - * . s * e 

** Going back to the earliest geological ages, 
the evidence is distinct that some of the spe- 
cies of each system have lived contempora- 
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neously with some of those of the succeeding 
systems. 
- - * . . * . 

“These facts establish the proposition 
that no blank or break of continuity has 
hitherto occurred in the animal kingdom from 
the beginning ; and that there is nothing to 
favour the hypothesis that there has been, at 
any time, a death of existing races, and a 
new birth of those which followed. On the 
contrary, ail the facts of geology prove that 
such an event has never occurred.’’—( Pages 
88 to 90). 


These sentences prove to us that 
Mr. M‘Causland can reason logically 
and justly, and e boldly where he 
thinks for himself, and has the facts 
plainly before him; and that the 
geological errors we have previously 
pointed out are the result, partly of a 
want of practice in the study of Ge- 
ology, and partly of trusting to state- 
ments that are now antiquated, or 
being led astray by assertions and 
authorities that are no longer main- 
tained or enforced. It has been well 
said of Geology, that “ that which 
is its goal y is its starting point 
to-morrow ;” and none but the pro- 
fessed geologist can hope to keep 
pace with the progress of newly-dis- 
covered facts, and the march of im- 
proved reasoning and enlarged re- 
sults. 

This is especially the case, as we 
have ae remarked, with reason- 
ing depending upon negative evi- 
ain PThe Sling confident asser- 
tions, bold hypotheses, and sweeping 

eralisations depending on such evi- 

ence, that have been refuted and 
overturned by the subsequent appear- 
ance of positive evidence against 
them, is so great, that it behoves the 
geologist now, who wishes to walk 
prudently and philosophically, to 
withhold his assent to any proposition 
whatsoever that has merely negative 
evidence for its support. 

In his attempt to reconcile Geol 
with the letter of Genesis, Me. 
M‘Causland largely depends on this 
evidence ; and, quoting from an au- 
thority not more than two years old, 
it already fails him. Even if we 
grant (which we need not) that lin- 
gule had neither sight nor hearing, 
there is no early fossiliferous bed 
known in which lingule occur that 







specica of trilobites mentioned by Barrande. 
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trilobites* do not accompany them, 
together with fenestellze, and other 
fossils. Trilobites—creatures having 
delicate and complicated eyes—have 
now been found in the very bottom of 
the Cambrian rocks, many thousand 
feet below the Lingule flags. We 
have therefore no azoic rocks; and 
the very earliest rocks that have been 
preserved for our inspection, were 
formed since the creation of the at- 
mosphere, and of light, and that very 
same adaptation of one to the other 
which still exists. 

Under the weight of these facts, 
all the first part of Mr. M‘Causland’s 
explanation breaks down. 

We shall not attempt to follow him 
step by step through the remainder, 
however ingenious it may appear in 
its reasoning, or interesting in its 
subject. He is compelled, in fact, to 
resort to non-literal and conjectural 
interpretations, and to evolve mean- 
ings from words which are not the 
obvious and simple meanings. If we 
once depart from the simple and li- 
teral meaning, one man’s interpreta- 
tion becomes as valid as another’s, un- 
less, indeed, we could appeal to some 
infallible authority, which we hardl 
think Mr. M‘Causland would wis 
to arrogate to himself, or would al- 
low in another. 

It is, in our opinion, the wiser and 
the safer plan not to inquire too cu- 
riously and too minutely into prob- 
lems which, by their very nature, do 
not admit of a final and demonstra- 
tive solution. If we are satisfied 
with the grounds on which our faith 
reposes, let us hold fast by it, and 
trust in it, even if some of those 
grounds should appear to be a little 
shaken and disturbed by our know- 
ledge. Who can dispel the mystery 
which hangs over the connexion be- 
tween the mortal body and the im- 
mortal soul ?—who can draw a clear 
and absolute boundary between the 
reason of man and the instinct of 
animals !/—who can tell us what mind 
is as distinct from soul ?—who can 
explain distinctly what is meant by 
the very terms “ inspiration” and 


* revelation” ?—what were the limits 
of the supernatural action in the soul 
or the mind of the inspired writers ? 
—how much or how little was re- 
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vealed of what could have been told ? 
Mr. M‘Causland holds that Moses 
wrote what was conveyed to him b 

certain “visions.” If that was all, 
can we be sure that he described 
those visions correctly, and that these 


descriptions have been handed down - 


through many written copies without 
a single error on the part of the 
copier, and have been translated with- 
out a single mistake on the part of 
the interpreters? Mr. M‘Causland 
himself gives us a new translation of 
certain passages, which he says con- 
veys more accurately the sense of the 
original than the received version 
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does. Who is to decide upon these 
differences ? 

We mention these questions as but 
a few of those which crowd upon us 
for answering, as soon as we attempt 
to explain everything and decide all 
things. They are matters of belief, 
not of knowledge. We act with equal 
wisdom when we purify the one from 
error, and extend and enlarge the 
bounds of the other. Happyis the man 
who can sometimes do both, and who 
keeps both separate and both stead- 
fast, rather than he who seeks to an- 
tagonise them, or vainly tries to fuse 
them together, 


OTTOMAN TURKS.* 


Tue public must necessarily acknow- 
ledge in Professor Creasy’s work, the 
ablest historical treatise which has 
yet appeared in this country, on the 
government of an Empire whose reli- 
gious and political constitution forms 
the strangest phenomenon in the an- 
nals of Europe, and of whose civil 
polity there exists no example even 
in the checkered history of Asia.— 
Considered in reference to the earlier 
works by which Mr. Creasy’s name 
is known to the literary world, it 
certainly is that by which his abilities 
will be best appreciated. There may 
be other writings which convey a 
more vivid portraiture of Turkey, as 
she now exists. But to present such 
a portraiture of these times alone was 
not the aim of the author ; and it 
would be an aim irreconcilable with 
historical pretensions. What we con- 
ceive Mr. Creasy to have aimed at, 
and to have accomplished, is, the 
drawing of a continuous portraiture 
of the Turkish Government and of the 
Turkish national character, in their 
military, their civil, their moral or 
religious, and their social relations. 
And if it be urged that this work is 
a compilation, it is not less true that 
all histories are essentially compila- 
tions—and that that history is the 
best which imparts, from whatever 
sources, the clearest view of political 


events, and of the springs of action 
from which those events are ulti- 
mately produced. 

If there is one question more deeply 
shrouded in obscurity than another, 
in the political future of the world, it 
is perhaps the final destiny of those 
bordering territories of the two con- 
tinents, which, for traditionary ages, 
have been the theatre of conflict be- 
tween the power and civilization of 
Europe and of Asia. The whole his- 
tory of mankind exhibits a continual 
struggle for subjugation and repres- 
sion, in which the impulse of conquest 
has sent forth population after popu- 
lation upon the plains of Europe from 
the remotest regions of the East. If 
we look back through that long vista 
of twenty-three centuries of history, 
during which the ancient city of the 
Bosphorus has watched the progress 
or the retrogression of mankind, we 
find the regions of Eastern Europe 
the scene not only of convulsions so 
gigantic, but of changes so rapid and 
complete, as to have baffled, even from 
century to century, the clearest poli- 
tical speculation. That the Byzan- 
tium of the early Greek, imperilled 
only, in one age, by the advancin 
tide of the Persian dominion, shoul 
have been destined to assume the 
gorgeous splendour and the imperial 
polity of Rome—that the Constan- 
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tinople of the Latin Czesars should be 
transformed into the Stamboul of the 
Ottoman Turks—that a city once ac- 
knowledging the graceful mythology 
of Greece should successively become 
the seat of the most illustrious coun- 
cils of Christendom, and at length the 
capital of an anti-Christian Power— 
involved a destiny of vicissitude too 
stupendous to have been entertained 
by the speculation, and too wild to 
have been conceived by the fancy, of 
man. Yet the changes of dominion 
which the surrounding territories un- 
derwent were even more numerous 
and rapid; and no prediction would 
perhaps have been regarded as more 
pre rous, in the view of the poli- 
ti gases of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, when the Constan- 
tinopolitan Empire was fast tending 
to decay, and was threatened by the 
apparently invincible hostility of sur- 
rounding states, than that it was its 
destiny to be reserved for overthrow 
by a race which was not then existing 
on the theatre of the world. 

The rapidity with which the Otto- 
man Turks rose from the most signal 
obscurity in Asia to the most over- 
whelming preponderance in Europe 
is an extraordinary feature even in 
their unexampled career. Two cen- 
turies before Constantinople surren- 
dered to the victorious standards of 
Mahomet II., their name—as a race 
distinct from the other Turkish 
hordes—was altogether unknown, not 
simply to the politicians of Europe, 
but even to the Governments of the 
East. Scarcely more than a hundred 
and twenty years before the gates of 
Adrianople opened to the arms of 
Amurath I., the Ottoman sword had 
obtained no dominion whatever 
among the tribes of Asia. So lately 
as the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury they are described as a nomad 
section of a race, dissevered from the 
= Turkish body, consisting of four 

undred families, and protected by 
some four hundred armed horsemen. 
These families, too, are described not 
as a belligerent but as a pastoral 
community, defended by a small ca- 
valry force against the contingent 
hostility of the wandering tribes of 
Westen Asia. In this period they 
were moving slowly but surely to the 
westward, in obedience to that unva- 
Rang impulse which, in all ages, has 
fixed the tide of universal emigration 
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towards the plains of Europe. They 
were then led by one Ertoghrul, a 
name signifying “ the Right-Hearted 
Man.” He died in 1288,° and was 
succeeded in the chieftainship of his 
tribe by his son Osman, or Othman. 
Hence the tribe of ‘ Osmanli’ has at- 
tached to the European Turks, and 
hence that of the ‘ House of Othman’ 
to the imperial dynasty of Constan- 
tinople. The Sultans of Iconium were 
then absorbing a large share of the 
dominion of Western Asia. Ertoghrul 
had been the vassal of these Sultans ; 
and Othman, in 1307, declared him- 
self an independent potentate. So 
early as 1301, this Chieftain came 
into collision withthe Byzantine arms, 
and after successive victories extended 
his dominion to the shores of the 
Black Sea, completely surrounding 
the fortresses of Broussa, Nicomedia, 
and Nice. In 1326, the former city 
fell, and became the capital of the 
Ottoman race. Hence the sanctity 
with which the Osmanli views the 
city of Broussa, which is still perhaps 
regarded as the religious capital of 
his sovereign, and still possibly is 
looked to as the eventual refuge of 
the Ottoman dominion, when the ful- 
filment of the prophecy universally 
credited by their race shall compel 
them once more to seek their fortunes 
on the soil of Asia. 

Having thus passed, in the short 
space of seventy years, from the con- 
dition of a pastoral and nomad band, 
no larger than the population of a 
small country village, to an almost 
uncontested domination over the vast 
territories of Western Asia, we may 
cease to wonder at the force of that 
elastic impulse which sent on the Ot- 
toman race, in a career of unslacken- 
ing conquest and subjugation, against 
the representatives of the Roman 
Power. We may rather thank the 
energies of the West, in subordination 
to the beneficent dictates of an over- 
ruling Providence, that that career 
was finally checked, and restrained 
within the limits of a single empire of 
South Eastern Europe. 

The causes, then, which thus pro- 
duced the rapid overthrow of the 
litical system of the East are not dif- 
ficult to penetrate. The vigour which 
had pervaded the Governments of 
Western Asia during the first few 
centuries of the Mahomedan Power, 


had altogether passed away. Feuds, 
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dissensions, wars, and a glaring ab- 
sence of all political centralisation in 
those vast territories, had made way 
for the irruption of a resolute and 
hardy force, guided by a chieftain who 
appears to have ssed the energy, 
the genius, and the intrepidity of 
Charlemagne. This is, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary incident in the 
Ottoman career. When such a race 
had thus emerged into the lands bor- 
dering upon eee and had once 
consolidated an Asiatic dominion, 
their further success required a less 
powerful impulse. The Byzantine 
monarchy was now shaken to its 
base: it had been exposed succes- 
sively to the assaults of the Asiatic 
states, and to the struggles for inde- 
pendence of the European races whom 
it had subjugated in earlier cam- 
paigns. Moreover, in the poe in 
which this new danger began to 
threaten the Christian powers, the 
spirit which developed the crusades 
had passed away. Europe, in the 
fourteenth and the first half of the 
fifteenth century, during which the 
struggle between the Turk and the 
Byzantine took place, was gradually 
passing from the medizeval to the mo- 
dern age. In that interval she neither 
possessed those moral elements which 
would have been essential to the de- 
velopment of crusading war, nor those 
nolitical elements which would have 
een essential to the development of 
modern war. The religious spirit of 
the crusades had been compounded 
partly of enthusiasm and partly of 
superstition ; and in the last age of 
the Byzantine empire neither enthu- 
siasm nor superstition had any force 
over the minds of men. The political 
spirit which afterwards devised ex- 
tensive combinations against distant 
dangers had not then dawned upon 
the princes and statesmen of Europe. 
The House of Plantagenet and the 
House of Valois were content to waste 
their energies in mutual slaughter ; 
their political vision did not extend 
like that of the House of Brunswick 
and the House of Bonaparte. The 
struggle between the Turk and the 
Byzantine was, therefore, for a long 
period necessarily a solitary one, ex- 
cept in so far as the latter was aided 
by the naval prowess of the Italian 
Republics ; and it is obvious that by 
the relative strength of these two 
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Powers the fate of Eastern Europe 
must chiefly have been decided. 

The reign of Amurath I.—which 
commenced 33 years after the capture 
of Broussa and lasted for 30 years— 
marks the first European warfare of 
the Ottoman Turks. They had then 
for the first time to encounter the 
warlike Sclavonians. This er 
soon brought them into collision wit 
the Latin Church. It was undoubt- 
edly a political blunder on the part 
of Amurath, that he did not discern 
aright the religious relations of Chris- 
tendom : but his military strategy 
served to atone for the defects in his 
political character. The Popes were 
not unwilling that war should subsist 
between the Courts of Broussa and 
Constantinople—that the heretic and 
the infidel, in a word, should “ be set 
by the ears.” But when the Maho- 
metan sone began to threaten Hun- 
gary, Pope Ur V. immediately 
preached up a holy war against the 
Turks. Thus, chiefly at his instiga- 
tion, Hungary, Servia, Bosnia, and 
Wallachia leagued against the inva- 
ders. But the superior force and 
ability of the Turks defeated this 
project, and the infidels were once 
more victorious. There were then 
few powers capable of withstanding 
the _ see of Othman. LEven the 
chivalry of France, which on a later 
occasion was arrayed against them, 
soon yielded to their valour. The 
Turkish dynasty, though at one time 
severely shaken by civil war, conti- 
nued to increase in power, until the 
declaration of war between the rival 
governments of the Bosphorus, in 
1451, brought about the final over- 
throw of the Byzantine Empire, and 
established the Turks in uncontested 
authority in the East of Europe. 

It is not, however, our design on 
this occasion to follow these 
annals of barbaric bloodshed and un- 
philosophical warfare. But it is sin- 
gular to reflect upon the simultaneous 
consolidation of all the territories of 
Europe during this latter half of the 
fifteenth century which witnessed the 
triumph of the Crescent at Constan- 
tinople. France, under the adroit 
policy of Louis XI., had strengthened 
its dominion by the subjugation of its 
vassals, The progressive amalgama- 
tion of the Spanish Governments, 
which had been formed through the 
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gradual retrocession of the Mahome- 
tan power in that peninsula, had 
now been consummated in the mar- 
riage of Isabella and Ferdinand. The 
Germanic Empire had awoke from the 
anarchy and dissension which suc- 
ceeded to the stern rule of its Suabian 
Ceesars; and the vigorous policy of 
Albert II., of Frederic III., and of 
Maximilian I., had gradually restored 
it to the condition of a powerful go- 
vernment. The civil hostilities waged 
by Edward IV. in this country simul- 
taneously established the strength 
and international influence of Eng- 
land. We might quote other ex- 
amples : and to these were added, as 
perhaps in that period the greatest of 
all, the empire of Mahomet II. at 
Constantinople. 

It must have seemed, we think, to 
all the thoughtful politicians of that 
age, that old Europe (then supposed 
by many to be near the end of its 
days) was about to put on a new face— 
to develope a new character and a new 
history. Feudalism, indeed, was not 
athing gone by. But the extension 
of individual dominion, and the rise 
of standing armies, heralded a totally 
different species of warfare. Contests 
were to aged on upon a far 

der scale. It became obvious that 
mone after having seven centuries 


before surmounted the fearful peril of 
Saracenic subjugation from the West, 
and after so many ages of fancied se- 
curity, was now about to encounter a 
ea ge eae aed at the hands of 


votaries of the same religion, from 
the East. To these threatenings, in- 
deed, of Turkish conquest, we may 
fairly ascribe the rapid cohesion of 
Western Europe into a definite poli- 
tical system. 

Let us, however, here pause for a 
moment with the fifteenth century, 
and consider the character of the 
political institutions by which Maho- 
met the Second endeavoured to con- 
solidate his splendid dominion. The 
two _—— sovereigns to whom we 
may chiefly refer the political con- 
struction of the Turkish Empire, in its 
internal relations, are the second 
Mahomet and Solyman the Magni- 
ficent. The former laid the base, the 
latter raised thesuperstructure. These 
laws, as they s with the death of 
Solyman, do not appear to have un- 
dergone any signal. re-construction, 
until the revolutionary policy of 
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Mahmoud, at a period singularly co- 
incident with our own Reform Bill, 
totally changed the constitution of 
the Empire. We might fill volumes 
with a description of the wars that 
were waged, and of the murders and 
other atrocities that were committed, 
under the Turkish rule. Such re- 
cords, however, as these serve far less 
directly to elucidate the problem of 
the Ottoman dominion in Europe. 

I. In order to do justice to the 
greatness of this Conqueror of the 
Byzantines and Legislator of the 
Turks, we ought to remember that he 
was not ssed of those elements 
of moral dominion by which his suc- 
cessors so effectualiy strengthened 
their internal despotism. The Turkish 
Sultans were not in that day regarded 
as the successors to the extinguished 
Caliphate of Bagdad, and consequently 
were not deemed the representatives 
of the Prophet. This authority was 
first secured for them early in the 
sixteenth century. Not only there- 
fore were the sovereigns of that age 
devoid of a spiritual character ; but 
in a political system in which reli- 
gious elements were more closely in- 
terwoven than perhaps in any other, 
much of the supremacy over the 
Turkish Empire inevitably fell to the 
share of the Mufti. In this officer, 
indeed, a large part of the idiosyn- 
crasy of the Turkish system seems to 
rest. The Mufti was, and is, at once 
a legal and sacerdotal personage. This 
union of functions forms the natural 
and almost necessary incident of a 
political religion in which the Founder 
of the Faith was also the Lawgiver of 
the State. The Mufti at Constanti- 
nople may be best described as at 
once Lord Chancellor and Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was, however, 
removable at the will of the sovereign ; 
but the sanctity of his character in- 
vested him with a species of moral in- 
dependence, which materially trench- 
ed, in actual practice, on the exercise 
of the imperial prerogative of dis- 
missal. His powers varied, no doubt, 
with the personal administration of 
the reigning sovereign ; but the sa- 
credness of his character is sufficiently 
demonstrated, in such a government 
as the Turkish, by the fact that the 
Mufti appears to have enjoyed an un- 
varying immunity both from the 
scymetar and the bow-string ! 

According to the principles of the 
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Turkish polity, there existed three su- 
preme sources of law, to which the 
Sultans recognised a general subordi- 
nation. These are:—l. The Koran 
itself. 2. The traditional sayings of 
the Prophet. 3. The decisions of 
the four Mahometan patriarchs.—It 
is singular to observe the analogy 
which this decision bears to three 
great sources of law in our own 
country—viz., the Statute Law, the 
Common Law, and decisions of the 
Four Courts of Chancery, Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer. With this limitation, the So- 
vereign possessed, by the institutions 
of Mahomet II.,thesupreme legislative 
and executive power ; and it is obvious, 
indeed, that his constitutional power 
of dispossessing the Mufti, who was 
the expounder of the law, must have 
rendered it no difficult task to assert 
the conformity of whatever edicts he 
might issue with these three sources 
of the Mahometan constitution. 

When, moreover, we consider that 
the powers of the Sultan over life 
and death extend, according to the 
different theories current in the em- 
pire, to the decapitation, without any 
just cause, of numbers varying from 
seven to a thousand per diem, we are 
truly forced to the confession that the 
interests of Prerogative could scarcely 
have been carried to a greater height 
in any commonwealth under the sun. 
It is obvious, indeed, that popular 
insurrection could have constituted 
the sole effectual check on the despo- 
tism of the Sultan, with whom the 
claim of that Right of Petition which 
so affronted and astonished the House 
of Stuart, in England, was promptly 
answered by the immediate decapita- 
tion of the petitioning subject. The 
Janissaries, during the reigns of the 
elder Sultans, appear to have formed 
the principal check upon the exercise 
of the sovereign power. In later 
periods of Turkish history, the rising 
of the populace was not seldom ap- 
peased by the execution of the exist- 
ing viziers ; but under neither system, 
of course, has any substantial security 
been offered for the liberties of the 
subject. 

II.—The Ottoman law of property, 
on the acquisition of territory by 
conquest, which was largely illus- 
trated in the institutions of Mahomet 
II., was ably directed to the maiu- 
tenance of the Turkish system. Land 
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—and we here offer a description 
more fully, we think, describing the 
scheme of the Ottoman polity than 
that of the learned professor—was 
divided into private and public. The 
former was partly allodial and 
partly feudal. The allodial was 
subject, if held by a Mussulman, to a 
tithe-charge to the State ; if possessed 
by a Christian, to a capitation-tax, 
together with other burdens far 
heavier than those which fell upon 
the true believer. The feudal land 
was divided into military fiefs, held 
on the condition of military service, 
under which a large portion of the 
Turkish armies were wont to be 
equipped. 

The latter, or public property, re- 
cognised a similar subdivision. Of 
this, one part was allotted to religious 
and eleemosynary purposes—an insti- 
tution under which the mosques have 
gradually grown to the acquisition of 
their present enormous wealth. The 
other was devoted to the expenses of 
the Sultan, of the imperial family, 
and of the officers of government. It 
is singular to observe tan the claims 
of religion, the necessities of the 
army, the privileges of individuals, 
and the dignity of the Crown, estab- 
lished under the Mahometan system 
a fourfold division of property, al- 
most exactly coincident with that 
which the commonwealths of Chris- 
tendom recognised contemporaneous- 
ly, as existing in the feudal, the allo- 
dial, the ecclesiastical, and the royal 
lands. 

III.—If such, then, were the cha- 
racter of the Central Government, and 
such the territorial law of property, 
what were, in theory at least, the re- 
lations of the Turkish State towards 
the Christian Provinces which it less 
completely vanquished? It is clear, 
by the terms of the Mahometan law, 
that the fanaticism inculcated by 
the Koran was simply political, and 
not religious. This may seem a start- 
ling fact, in consequence of the aban- 
donment in practice of this principle 
during the early Saracenic wars. 
That “the bended head is not to be 
stricken off” is an axiom of the Ma- 
hometan policy, interpreted to mean 
that a vanquished Christian princi- 
pality, on its acquiescence in a pay- 
ment of tribute to the conqueror, is 
entitled to the rights of religious 
toleration. 
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“ The Christian subjects,” says Pro- 
fessor Creasy, “of Shenton powers 
were bound to pay tribute ; they were 
forbidden the use of arms and horses, 
they were required to wear a particu- 
lar costume to distinguish them from 
the true believers ; and to obey other 
social and political regulations, tend- 
ing to mark their inferior condition. 
—vol. i., p. 173. 

The extensive modifications of the 
Turkish policy towards the Christians 
do not render this description appli- 
cable—although perfectly true of 
three centuries of Turkish history— 
to the present relation of the Rayas 
to the Porte. 

IV.—In accordance with the policy 
of Mahomet IT., and othersovereigns 
of Turkey, the introduction of fo- 
reigners into t offices of state 
was not deemed incompatible, even in 
that proud age of the Crescent, with 
Turkish dignity. 

“If we Took,” says the Professor 
elsewhere, “to the period when the 
Turkish power was at its height— 
the periods of Solyman I. and Selim 
Il.—we shall find that out of the 


grand viziers of this period, eight 


were renegades. Of the other high 
dignitaries of the Porte, during the 
same period, we shall find that at 
least twelve of its best generals, and 
four of its most renowned admirals, 
were supplied to her by Christian 
Croatia, Albania, Bosnia, Greece, 
Hungary,” &e. 

This is a very important fact in 
relation to the existing condition of 
Turkey, inasmuch as it affords a refu- 
tation to the common theory that the 
present selection of Turkish statesmen 
and generals (such as Redschid and 
Omar Pashas) from foreign and 
Christian ranks, implies the dege- 
neracy of the State. Undoubtedly 
there must be “ something rotten” in 
the condition of any Government 
which is compelled to the adoption of 
a line of policy, which Great Britain 
would — as a humiliating degra- 
dation. But it is, at least,a system 
‘which has prevailed in the most 
glorious age of the Turkish Empire, 
and cannot, therefore, be pleaded as 
an instance of modern degeneracy. It 
is singular that Venice—the at 
maritime rival of Turkey— re- 
course to the same expedient, so far as 
her naval and mili commanders 
were concerned, though from a very 
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different motive. The policy of 
Venice is obvious enough ; but the 
policy of Turkey it is hard to ascer- 
tain, even on the supposition of na- 
tional stupidity which it is plausibly 
enough the fashion to allege in these 
days. For it is certain that the 
House of Othman itself produced 
a large proportion of the ablest 
statesmen and of the most skilful 
commanders that have figured in the 
history of the East. 

On the principles, then, implied in 
this fourfold basis ; 1—The supre- 
macy of the Central Government. 
2.—The territorial laws of property. 
3.—The dependence of the Christian 
Provinces upon the Porte, recipro- 
cally with the toleration of their reli- 
gion by the Porte. 4.—The introduc- 
tion of aliens into political and mili- 
tary commands :—the whole fabric of 
the Turkish Government may be said 
not only to have rested during the 
ages of Mahometan conquest, but to 
rest for the most part at the present 
day. 

It is obvious, however, that with all 
this political power, and all this vast 
constitutional machinery, Turkey ne- 
ver attained a condition either of social 
or political civilisation. Government 
has remained throughout absolutely 
barbarous. Thisis clearly evinced by 
the conduct of successive Sultans in 
their pacific relations. Professor 
Creasy’s narrative contains a long 
list of hideous atrocities perpetrated 
through continuous generations, which 
can scarcely have been surpassed at 
the Courts of Tartary and China. 
Fratricide has been a traditiona 
axiom of the State. Where assassi- 
nation is the key-stone of policy, there 
can be only a condition of the worst 
barbarism. Schemes for the deposi- 
tion of ministers, and for the dishe- 
rison of princes, have seldom, if ever, 
been attempted in Turkey, without 
reference to the bow-string or the 
block. In that empire Bills of Attain- 
der, abdication, resignation, and ex- 
ile, would have been regarded simply 
as so much formal trifling. Between 
such processes of equity, and these 
vindictive retributions of untutored 
nature, exists all the difference be- 
tween the civilised systems of Europe 
and the barbarous governments of 
Central Asia. Mr. Creasy relates, 
that on one of the lieutenants of Se- 
lim I, respectfully approaching his 
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sovereign, and asking for a small in- 
crease of revenue, the Imperial Sul- 
tan replied by instantly drawing his 

- sword, and dissevering the head from 
the body of the impolitic petitioner ! 
When the same sovereign was re- 
turning from his questionable tri- 
umph in Egypt, riding side-by-side 
with his Grand Vizier through the 
Syrian plains, and triumphing in 
the recollection of the glories he had 
won, the Vizier ventured to differ 
with his master on the policy of the 
campaign. Another instant, and the 
trunk of the Turkish Prime Minister 
alone remained upon his horse—his 
head was rolling in the sand! Such 
was the character of a Government, 
whose barbarity was scarcely exceed- 
ed by any Court either of Africa or 
of Asia. 

And if it be replied that all this 
barbarity is now a thing gone by, 
what shall be said for the civilisation 
of a people, who, deprived of every 
other means for a manifestation of 
public feeling, have resorted to a re- 

lar course of Political Incendiar- 
ism? Since the hideous slaughter of 
the Janissaries abolished the most 
formidable check upon the absolutism 
of the Crown, the people of Constan- 
tinople and other cities can find no 
more just or rational method of evin- 
cing their animosity to an existing 
administration, than by setting on 
fire the dwellings, not of the obnoxi- 
ous ministers, but of the poorer 
classes of the population, who pro- 
bably had been more often the sym- 
pathisers with these raving incendi- 
aries, in their abhorrence of the ty- 
ranny of the Civil Power. What 
oblique Justice—what eccentric Re- 
tribution is here! This is perhaps 
the natural result of a conflict of 
hostile force, between one element stri- 
ving by the worst crimes to retain 
its authority, and another endeavour- 

ing by the most hideous vices to re- 
gain its power. 

It is surprising to observe how lit- 
tle the ordinary laws of nations, con- 
trolling their relations in peace and 
the asperities of war, appear to have 
found a oo in the East of Europe, 
during those centuries which are sup- 

sed, in the most contracted signi- 

cation of the term, to constitute 
modern history. Both in Turkey 
and in Hungary it appears to have 
been no very uncommon thing to put 
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an Ambassador to death. This, if 
surprising on the one hand, through 
the Christianisation of the Magyars, 
is also surprising on the other, through 
the reputed courtesy of the Turks. 
By the Sultans, the Laws of War 
appear to have been yet more grossly 
outraged. That which our inter- 
national jurisprudence terms the 
“ Rights of War against Enemies,” 
appears never to have found a place 
in the Turkish Code. Let us onl 
consider the treatment of the French 
prisoners taken in battle by Baja- 
zet I. We will quote Mr. Creasy’s 
description of the carnage some days 
after the battle :— 


** Shildberger saw his comrades cut down 
in heaps by the scymetars of the Turkish exe- 
cutioners, or battered to death by the maces 
of the Janissaries who were called forward 
to join in the bloody work. He was him- 
self saved by the intercession of Bajazet’s 
son, who was moved to pity by the evident 
youth of the captive. The Sultan sat there 
from day-break till four in the afternoon, 
enjoying, with inexorable eye, the death 
pangs of his foes ; when at last the pity or 
the avarice of his grandees made them ven- 
ture to come between him and his prey, and 
implore that the Christians who yet remain- 
ed alive might be made slaves of, instead of 
being slain.” —(ii., 65.) 


From this brief review, our read- 
ers may be in a position to judge in 
some degree of the social and poli- 
tical{constitution of the Turkish Em- 
pire, as it has existed since the pe- 
riod of the fifteenth century. Much 
of what we have here stated is ap- 

licable to existing times. The bar- 
ity which formerly characterised 
the international policy of that State 
has now, of course, in a great degree 
vanished. In other points of view, 
Christianity is attaining its final tri- 
umph by answering the boast which 
had threatened to Teskomotenion Eu- 
rope, in gradually Europeanising Tur- 
key. Up to this point, however, we 
are at least able to understand the 
character of the Turkish system, 
which (when the age of Mahomet the 
Second and the fifteenth century had 
passed away) was required to sustain 
the mighty projects of Solyman the 
Magnificent for the humiliation of 
Central Europe. 


Let us now briefly review the 
grandest period of Turkish history~- 
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the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which nearly comprised the 
reigns of Selim I. and Solyman the 
Magnificent. Selim had succeeded 
by the deposition of his father, in 
1512, at the age of forty-seven. He 
reigned only during eight years. But 
this brief dominion served greatly to 
consolidate the Turkish empire. His 
character exhibited this strange para- 
dox, that the man who could exceed 
all his predecessors in the blood- 
thirstiness of his nature, could yet 
surpass all contemporary sovereigns 
in his respect for men of literature. 
A poet or a historian could adminis- 
ter to him a plain rebuke, for which 
the heads of all his generals, states- 
men, and admirals, might have been 
simultaneously forfeited. But the 
historical importance of his reign 
chiefly rests in the religious authority 
which he was the first to arrogate to 
his dynasty. Mahometanism was 
then divided into two hostile sects— 
the Shiites and the Sunnites. The 
Mameluke Sultans of Egypt had un- 
til that period been regarded as the 
heads of the Mahometan worid, in 
right of the Great Prophet of whom 
they were accounted to be the legi- 
timate representatives. These Sul- 
tans were now vanquished and ex- 
tinguished by the Egyptian wars of 
Selim. A religious question now 
arose in reference to the rightful de- 
volution of the powers of the Cali- 
phate thus voided by the Mameluke 
Sultans.* The Sunnites ultimately 
acquiesced in the assumption of this 
oe and temporal supremacy by 
the House of Othman. The Shiites, 
on the contrary, who appear to have 
been the Protestants of Mahometan- 
ism—this term being used in its ori- 
ginal and etymological sense—with- 
out formally asserting where this su- 
premacy ought to rest, opposed the 
arrogations of the Turkish Sultans. 
These Shiites were chiefly Persians. 
At the present day, indeed, this dis- 
tinction is still observable—the Per- 
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sians and the bigoted or Tory Turks 
retaining their historically distinctive 
creeds. From this original difference 
we find a key to much of the hosti- 
lity which has prevailed between 
Turkey and Persia during the last 
three centuries. 

Solyman the Magnificent accord- 
ingly succeeded Selim in an enlarged 
dominion and an exalted spiritual au- 
thority. The nearly contemporaneous 
accessions of the two greatest sove- 
reigns of Europe, in that age, may 
furnish comment to the lovers of co- 
incidence. Charles V. was elected 
to the throne of the Germanic empire 
in 1519—Solyman to that of Turkey 
in 1520. Professor Creasy ascribes 
the election of Charles V. to the 
common apprehension of the Turkish 
power in Central Europe. It does 
not appear to us, we confess, that the 
record of intrigues by which the 
House of Austria retained their 
Germanic authority warrants the as- 
sumption, that the Seven Electors 
were actuated by such a far-seeing 
and enlightened policy. Be this, 
however, as it may, the fact at least 
remains, that the destinies of the 
centre and east of Europe hung upon 
the nearly-balanced power of this 
duumvirate of Imperial Monarchs. 

The terror inspired by the Turks 
in this age of their glory may be 
best appreciated by the consideration 
that the numbers of their feudatory 
troops and irregular levies exceeded 
200,000; their artillery, in an age 
before cannon had been brought 
largely into use, to 300 heavy guns ; 
and their navy to 300 ships of war. 
This military force was accounted the 
best equipped and the mest powerful 
of Europe. In artillery and engineer- 
ing the Turks exceeded the science of 
the Christian States. The instances 
which Mr. Creasy quotes from Thorn- 
ton of the military care of Solyman— 
such as his institution of a corps of 
water-carriers to supply water to the 
soldiers, not only in a march but on 





lity. 


* Even these later Sultansdo not appear to have attained to a perfect moral irresponsibi- 


It will be remembered that on the outbreak of the now-concluded war between Rus- 


sia and Turkey in the autumn of 1833—-when a popular clamour demanded at Constanti- 
nople an immediate Declaration against Russia, and the Divan demurred to the immediate 
adoption of a hostile policy—it was held that the persistence of the Sultan in a course opposed 


to the interests of the country rendered him liable to deposition by the Mufti. 
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was not without actual precedent; for the deposition and execution of Sultan Ibrahim, in 
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the field of battle—attest the excel- 
lence of the system introduced by 
that sovereign into his army. The 
humble and cringing manner in which 
he was more than once addressed by 
the proud House of Austria—and the 
arrogant tone of superiority with which 
he affected to treat those Princes 
whom he termed “the Kings of 
Vienna”—indicate the primacy he had 
attained in the list of Sovereigns. 

The first year of Solyman’s reign 
was inaugurated by the fall of Belgrade 
—the second by that of Rhodes. In 
that island fortress the knights of St. 
John were yet established, on his 
accession, in dangerous proximity to 
the Turkish capital. It may be in- 
teresting to quote from Professor 
Creasy’s narrative of the siege, as 
illustrative of the power and policy 
of the Turks :— 


“On the 18th of June, 1522, the Ottoman 
fleet of 300 sail quitted Constantinople for 
Rhodes. Besides its regular crews and im- 
mense cargoes of military stores, it carried 
8,000 chosen soldiers, and 2,000 pioneers. 
At the same time Solyman led an army of 
200,000 men along the western coast of 
Asia Minor. . 

“The Grand Master of Rhodes at the 
time of Solyman’s attack was Villiers De 
Lisle Adam, a French knight of proved 
worth and valour. ‘The garrison consisted of 
500 regular troops, 600 of whom were 
knights. . . 

** Solyman landed in the island of Rhodes 
on the 28th of July, 1522, and the siege 
began on the Ist of August. It was pro- 
longed for nearly five months by the valour 
of De Lisle Adam and his garrison, by the 
skill of hisengineer, Martinengo. The war was 
waged almost incessantly underground by 
mines and countermines, as well as above 
ground by cannonade and bombardment, 
desperate sallies, and still more furious as- 
saults. A breach was effected, and some of 
the bastions of the city were shattered early 
in September ; and four murderous attempts 
at storming were made and repulsed during 
that month. . . . . The Turkish com- 
manders at length resolved to lavish no more 
lives in attempts to storm the city, but to 
trust to their mines and artillery for its gra- 
dual destruction. Advancing along trenches, 
according to the plan of gradual approach 
which has since been habitually employed, 
but which was previously unknown, or at 
least was never used so systematically, the 
Turks brought their batteries closer and 
closer to bear upon the city, and at length 
established themselves within the first de- 
fences,” &c., vol. i., p. 261. 


It is interesting at once to compare 
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and io contrast this account with the 
detail of the siege of Sebastopol. It 
will be seen that, whatever may be 
the improvements introduced into en- 
gineering by three centuries and a 
quarter, alternately of peace and of 
war, the general principles of military 
ration which were recognized in 
r e early part of the sixteenth, are 
applicable to the middle of the nine- 
teenth age. The same mining and 
countermining—the same reciprocal 
sallies and assaults—the same bom- 
bardment upon either side—the same 
effecting of breaches—the same stra- 
tegy of approaching gradually along 
trenches—that decided the fate of Se- 
bastopol in 1855, had decided also the 
fate of Rhodes in 1522. The age of 
Solyman was the first age of modern 
warfare. 

That period appears to have been 
also the first to mark an pees 
civilization in the Turkish rulers. 
The ultimate fall of Rhodes before 
adequate succour could reach it bein 
now inevitable, De Lisle Adam an 
his knights seized the moment which 
further delay might have lost for an 
honourable capitulation. They were 
thus enabled to retire to Malta, where 
they at once again displayed their va- 
lour and retrieved their glory some 
forty See afterwards, when again be- 
sieged by the great Solyman in thelast 
years of his eventful reign. “How 
much heroism,” says the Professor 
with t truth, “would the world 
have lost if the knights of St. John 
had obstinately sought in Rhodes the 
fate of Leonidas !” 

Let us hear the Professor’s account 
of the capitulation, indicative as it is 
of the first approach of the Turks to 
an acquiescence in the Modern Laws 
of War :— 


“By the terms of capitulation (25th 
December, 1522) which Solyman granted to 
the knights, he did honour to unsuccessful 
valour; and such honour is reflected with 
double lustre on the generous victor. The 
knights were to be at liberty to quit the 
island with their arms and property within 
twelve days in their own galleys; and they 
were to be supplied with transports by the 
Turks if they required them. The Rhodian 
citizens, on becoming the Sultan's subjects, 
were to be allowed the free exercise of their 
religion: their churches were not to be pro- 
faned: no children were to be taken from 
their parents; and no tribute was to be 
required from the island for five years. The 
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insubordinate violence of the Janissaries 
caused some infraction of these terms; but 
the main provisions of the treaty were fairly 
carried into effect. By Solyman’s request, 
an interview took place between him and the 
Grand Master before the knights left the 
island, Solyman addressed through his in- 
terpreter words of respectful consolation to 
the Christian veteran; and turning to the 
attendant Vizier, the Sultan observed—‘ It 
is not without regret that I force this brave 
man from his home in his old age.’ Such, 
indeed, was the esteem with which the valour 
of the knights had inspired the Turks, that 
they refrained from defacing their armorial 
bearings and inscriptions on the buildings. 
For more than three hundred years the 
Ottomans have treated the memory of their 
brave foemen with the same respect; and 
the escutcheons of the knights of St. John, 
who fought against Sultan Solyman for 
Rhodes, still decorate the long-captured city.” 
Vol. i,, pp. 262-3. 


Contrast such conduct as this with 
that of preceding sovereigns ; and 
can we resist the conclusion that, 
with the age of Solyman the Magni- 
ficent, a new era had dawned upon 
the opinions and the ideas of the 
Turkish rulers ? 

This was but the beginning of 
Sol Four years 


’s triumphs. 
later, in 1526, he invaded Hungary 
with 100,000 men and 300 guns, and 
there fought the memorable battle of 
Mohacz, in which the chivalry of 


Hun and the House of Jagellon 
peris together. On that field 
24,000 Hungarians fell. Three years 
afterwards, in 1529, he again invaded 
Hu with the view of dis 88- 
ing Ferdinand, brother of the Em- 
peror Charles V., of the crown of 
Hungary, and of asserting the rights 
of Zapolya, the rival candidate to the 
throne. He was now at the head of 
250,000 men. His expedition suc- 
ceeded. Master of Hungary, he now 
threatened Germany. That country, 
split into religious divisions, was 
tardy inaction. Meanwhile Solyman 
was in Austria, and the capital of 
the House of Hapsburg was in a state 
of siege. Had not continual rains ren- 
dered. it impossible for the Turkish 
army to bring up their heavy artil- 
lery, it is almost certain that Vienna 
must have fallen, As it was, the 
contest was long and nicely poised, 
Near midnight on the 14th of October, 
the last assault failed; the Ottoman 
tents were struck ; and the Turks re- 
treated into Hungary. Selyman for 
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once disgraced the moderation that had 
hitherto characterised his reign. A 
general massacre took place of thou- 
sands of Christians whom the three 
weeks of the siege had brought into 
the Turkish camp. He chose still 
to regard himself as a conqueror ; 
although, as Mr. Creasy reminds us, 
he is said to have laid a curse on any 
descendant who should renew the 
siege of Vienna. After a glorious 
reign of forty-five years, he com- 
menced his memorable siege of Malta 
in 1565, then in his seventy-second 
year. But the success of the Christian 
arms, in this instance, asserted the 
final justice of Providence ; and the 
sun of his reign that rose — the 
triumph of his armament at Rhodes, 
set upon the glory of the knights of 
St. John, then headed by Lavallette, 
in the sea-girt isle of Malta. 

We must now pass to more modern 
times; we have not space to expatiate 
upon the character of the political in- 
stitutions of this sovereign, by which 
he is (as we well know oe our own 
experience of Turkey), as well remem- 
bered in the East of Europe, as by 
the triumph of his arms and by the 
splendour of his reign. The accession 
of hisson Selim II. in 1566, marks 
the first degeneracy of the Ottoman 
State. He was the first Turkish 
sovereign of the race of Othman who 
shrank from the dangers of the field 
of battle. His reign lasted during 
only eight years: and had it been 
prolonged, in a military common- 
wealth like that of Turkey, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the 
Ottoman Government would have 
fallen into irretrievable disorganiza- 
tion. From this period, though the 
powers of Turkey with certain alter- 
nations survived, the glory of its do- 
minion passed away. 

Without chronicling further the 
annals of these distant periods, there 
are some considerations which they 
suggest of serious application te pre- 
sent times, which it is hardly possible 
to pass without notice. Turkish his- 
tory, from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, certainly pre- 
sents contrasts so rapid and so signal, 
that as they perplex the historical 
student in his apprehension, at this 
day, of the character and elements of 
Turkish Power, much more must they 
have bafiled the penetration of con- 
temporary politicans. In the life- 
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time of one generation of men, the 
Otteman arm is wholly irresistible; 
it makes progress wholly unexampled 
by any other State, and threatens 
promptly to overwhelm the whole 
Christian Power of Europe. In the 
lifetime of the next generation, 
without having meanwhile sustained 
any considerable reverses in war, it 
is reduced so low, that we have 
no doubt that Western Europe was 
filled with political prophets pre- 
dicting its almost immediate extinc- 
tion. In one age there is nothing but 
glory and triumph: in another, 
nothing but licentiousness and civil 
war. How, then, are we to account 
for these rapid extensions and retro- 
cessions of political power? How 
are we to reconcile the elasticity 
which admits of this rapid revival of 
international consideration, with the 
apparent absence of all elasticity 
which immediately, and without ex- 
ternal causes, precipitates the Turkish 
State from alee to inaction—from 
overwhelming might to proximate 
dissolution ? 

The answer, we believe, to this 
uestion is to be found in the indivi- 
ual character of the reigning sove- 

reign. This, we should add, is a 
cause to which Professor Creasy does 
full justice. You must either have a 
corrupt people and a good govern- 
ment, ora corrupt government and 
an energetic people—when you can- 
not have both—if your State is to be 
prosperous and gone. It is undeni- 
able that in the heart of the Turkish 
pee le there have never existed those 
igh conditions of political greatness, 
which have enabled other nations to 
make head against the folly or inac- 
tivity of the Central Power. That 
people, in past ages, rather presented 
the mere elements of such greatness, 
which it required the energy of great 
rulers to develope. The condition of 
the Central Power determined there- 
fore for the most part the condition 
of the Turkish State: and when we 
add to this dependency of the people 
on the government, the frequency of 
civil war which not seldom almost 
shattered the very basis of the Otto- 
man power, we shall be at no loss to 
account for the rapid oscillations of 
political importance to which the his- 
tory of successive centuries has sub- 
jected the Turkish name, 
We now pass to modern times, 
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We have lingered, perhaps, too 
long over the firat volume of Mr, 
Creasy’s history, and over the period 
to which it relates, The second and 
concluding one is thus far distinct 
from the other, that it exhibits nearly 
the same international relations and 
interests on the part of Turkey with 
those which now exist. But as we 
have passed alike from the period 
which witnessed the establishment of 
the Turkish power, and the age of 
its glory, we shall henceforth rather 
review the last two hundred years of 
the Ottoman annals, in reference to 
the influence which they have effected 
on the present relations of the Porte 
with the different states of Europe. 

The three principal questions of 
the present day which are historically 
illustrated in the records of these two 
centuries, are—/irst, the rise and pro- 
gress of the historical relations of the 
Turkish Government with Russia and 
the other states of Eastern Europe ; 
secondly, the successive changes which 
have taken place in the condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
and in the rights and liberties of the 
Christian Principalities ; and thirdly, 
the growth of Trade and of commer- 
cial relations, which have served to 
consolidate the interests of Turkey 
with those of Western Europe. 

The earliest diplomatic relations 
between Russia and Turkey date from 
the year 1492. Ivan III. and Bajazet 
II were then respectively ruling the 
two empires. The initiative of the 
pro for these relations appears 
to have been on the side of the Czar, 

“Three years afterwards, "writes 
Mr.Creasy, “Michael Pettscheieff, the 
first Russian Ambassador, appeared 
at Constantinople, He was strictly 
enjoined by his master not to bow 
the knee to the Sultan, and not to 
allow precedence to any other ambas- 
sador at the Ottoman Saath’ pee 
203.] The character of this embassy 
has seemed to symbolise the whole 
course of the Russo-Turkish relations 
up to the present time, 

It was not until the seventeenth 
century, however, that the Russian 
name made itself formidable in 
Europe. The rapid extensions of 

wer which the Princes of Moscow 
ad obtained a hundred years pre- 
viously, were succeeded by civil wars, 
The accession of the ens of Ro- 
manofi—the proudest and nearly the 
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most modern of all the dynasties of 
Europe—in 1613, formed the era of 
the first consolidation of the Russian 
territories into a compact and power- 
ful monarchy. The earliest hostilities 
between the Muscovite and the 
Turkish standards date about forty-five 
years previously (A.D. 1568-70). The 
commercial energy of the Ottoman 
State had then suggested the exten- 
sion of its commercial relations on 
the Caspian and the inland waters of 
Southern Russia; and a force was 
accordingly despatched to lay siege to 
Astrakhan. This expedition was un- 
successful ; and the first occasion of 
hostility between Russia and Turkey 
marked the prowess of the Russian 
arms. From that period the domi- 
nionof the Crimea became the principal 
subject of contest between the hostile 
governments. This peninsula—fa- 
mous through the traditionsand vicissi- 
tudes of two thousand years—was then 
ruled by its Khans. These Khans it 
was the policy of Turkey to sustain 
and of Russia to assail; as though 
either State even then foresaw the 
influence which the possession of the 
Crimea would ultimately work upon 
the fortunes of the East. So power- 
ful were these rulers of the Crim- 
Tartar race even in the seventeenth 
century, that they then extended their 
victorious arms as far as Moscow, 
and imperilled the very existence of 
the Russian power. The Crimean 
Khans, though virtuallyindependent, 
were then titular’y the vassals of the 
Porte: and every mot've of ambition, 
of policy, and c* revenge thus stimu- 
lated the Cza*3s of Muscovy, with 
the increase of their military power, 
to subjugate, in the first instance, 
this outwork of the Ottoman strength, 
as the basis of their future schemes 
— the Turkish dominion in 
urope. 


The definitive declension of the 
Ottoman power is clearly to be dated 
from the peace of Carlowitz, con- 
cluded, after a war of seventeen years’ 
duration, in 1699. The impolicy of 
the Turkish Government in that 
period had caused nearly all the ad- 
jacent Powers to conspire for its de- 
struction. Russia, governed by the 

mius and the ambition of Peter the 

reat ; Poland, directed by the mili- 
tary heroism of Sobieski ; Austria, 
still powerful in the elasticity of its 
political resources ; and Venice, pur- 
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suing the career of conquest and sub- 
jugation which it had initiated on the 
ever-memorable waves of Lepanto; 
constituted the irresistible confede- 
racy against an anti-Christian State 
which had still the hardihood to de- 
clare itself the enemy of the European 
Powers. This seventeen years’ war 
was essentially, in relation to the 
Ottoman Porte, what our recent hos- 
tilities will probably prove in relation 
to the court of St. Petersburg :— 
it placed an effectual check upon a 

olicy of territorial aggression. The 
Franks had been driven back, in signal 
discomfiture, by Sobieski from the 
walls of Vienna: they had been 
ejected from the Morea by the vigo- 
rous administration of the Venetian 
Republic : and they had yielded to 
the final establishment of military 
and commercial settlements on the 
shores of the Sea of Azoff, by the 
dogged perseverance of the Russians 
undertheadministration of Peter. But 
for the far-seeing policy of William 
III. who then controlled the govern- 
ment both of Great Britain and of 
Holland—it seems clear that the Otto- 
man State would have been brought 
to the ve of destruction. That 
sovereign, in 1698, succeeded in ar- 
resting the unequal contest in the 
East of Europe, by the interposition 
of the powerful mediation of the 
British and Dutch Governments. The 
ndence of the Sultan with 
Lord Paget, the British Ambassador 
at the Turkish Court, strikingly 
evinces the respect which was then 
entertained for ourown country by the 
most distant monarchy of Europe. 
Austria was won over by the repre- 
sentations of William to a policy of 
peace : and from this period we may 
date the rise of her jealousy of the 
Russian power on the coasts of the 
Euxine. Peter the Great, less skilled 
in diplomacy than in domestic admi- 
nistration, found himself reduced to 
the alternative of a peace, or of fight- 
ing single-handed against Turkey. 
By territorial cessions, on the part of 
the Porte, to each of the belligerent 
Powers, the Peace of Carlowitz, under 
the auspices of William III., reas- 
sured, in 1699, the existence of the 
Ottoman State, though it sealed the 
doom of its political ascendancy. 

The dawn, then, of the eighteenth 
century brings Russia and Turkey to 
an approximate equality of power. 
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In point of naval prowess, however, 
Turkey was still all-powerful. She 
was still possessed of the whole 
coast of the Euxine, with the excep- 
tion of the few settlements on the 
northern shore, for the retention of 
which the Czar Peter had stipulated 
in the Treaty of Carlowitz. It was 
under these encroachments from the 
North, that that position of inter- 
national law, which had declared the 
Euxine an inland sea, began to un- 
dergo a change; and the ancient law 
—confirmed in the treaty of the Dar- 
danelles in 1809, and again in the 
treaty of 13th July, 1841—which 
recognised in the Turkish Govern- 
ment the power of closing the Straits 
of the Bosphorus, arose not from the 
concession of the different Powers 
towards Turkey, but from the reten- 
tion of the original rights of that 
Government. 

From this period the hostility of 
Russia and Turkey appears to have 
become traditionary, instinctive, and 
irreconcileable. Poland was now 
rapidly declining ; Austria more and 
more involved in warfare with the 
West ; and Venice receding from its 
yroud maritime pretensions. The 

ussian and Turkish Governments 
henceforth began to absorb the chief 
share in the international politics of 
the East. The Muscovite had now 
succeeded to the career of conquest 
and aggression which the declining 
power of the Osmanli had tacitly 
repudiated. The former had now 
replaced his ancient standard by the 
double eagle of the Byzantine em- 
perors : and so far, therefore, as the 
Czars could be regarded as the suc- 
cessors of the Eastern Cesars, it was 
obvious that the relations of the 
Christian and the Turk in the East 
of Europe had now become directly 
inverted :—that the peiey of the 
Turk had become a policy of repres- 
sion and retention, and that of the 
Christian a policy of aggrandisement 
and spoliation. 

The first twenty years of the 
eighteenth century shook the convic- 
tion of that age in the inevitable de- 
cline of the Turkish Power. The last 
war which the Great Peter under- 
took against the Ottomans was 
wholly disastrous to the Russians. 
Venice, too, was simultaneously 
driven out of the Crimea. But the 
Treaty of the Pruth (1711) concluded 
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between Russia and the Porte was, 
in the circumstances, singularly fa- 
vourable to the defeated Power ; and, 
as if to restore the balance of the 
Peace of Carlowitz, Austria secured 
in the Treaty of Passarowitz (1718), 
after a victorious campaign, exten- 
sive cessions of territory from the 
Turks. 

It is singular to observe that the 
aw of foreign policy which 
1ave been illustrated in the war from 
which we have just emerged, are 
strikingly identical with those that 
passed current in Europe a century 
and a half before. England appears 
to have manifested the same jealous 
watchfulness of the rights of Turkey 
throughout this period. The ministers 
of George I., sustaining the wise 
policy of William III., brought 
about the peace of Passarowitz by a 
timely intervention between Turkey 
and Austria, much as William had 
brought about the peace of Carlowitz 
by just such an intervention princi- 

ily between Turkey and Russia. It 
is worthy of remark that in these 
early contests, Great Britain has been 
far more solicitous for the interests 
of the East than the French Court. 
Here, in truth, we have a triumphant 
answer to the favourite assertion of 
the Germans, that our recent sacri- 
fices in support of the Turkish Em- 
pire were dictated simply by a selfish 
consideration for the safety of our 
Indian empire ; for those sacrifices 
in truth illustrated but a simple con- 
formity to the maxims which the 
British government had laid down 
half a century before the foundation 
of our Indian settlements. 

The next period of Turkish history 
—extending over fifty-six years, and 
ranging from the Treaty of Passa- 
rowitz to the Treaty of Kainardji, 
1718-1774—1marks the rapid decline 
of Turkey, the equally rapid advance 
of Russia, and the definitive character 
imparted to the politics of the East. 
If, indeed, we can once conceive the 
idea of the Government of a State as 
an individual, a moral, and respon- 
sible agent, we shall see the most 
striking instances of the principle of 
retribution workingitscourse through 
the scheme of political affairs, and 
surely though slowly retaliating the 
crimes and iniquities of each Govern- 
ment on itself. No more conclusive 
evidence of this truth is to Vy ob- 
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served than in the conduct of Austria 
throughout that period. Had the 
equally impolitic and unjustifiable 
wars of this state against Turkey 
during the eighteenth century never 
been waged, Austria would have 
probably remained to this day in 
her pristine strength, overshadowed 
in no greater degree by a “al 
derance in Russia than in Turkey. 
The disastrous issue of the wars 
which Russia forced on Turkey was 
clearly the result of the junction of 
Austria with Russia. The same 
scheme for the appropriation of the 
Polish soil, by which the Court of 
Vienna thought to extend its power, 
is now working its gradual destruc- 
tion. Turkey, in the moral alienation 
of her Christian dependencies, is now 
working the natural result of her an- 
cient tyranny. And if Russia as 
yet appears to have only profited by 
the iniquities in which she has taken 
part with others, it is impossible to 
doubt that the perfidy of her external 
and the cruelty of her internal go- 
vernment supply strong probabilities 
of an extensive confederacy from 
without, and of universal disunion 
from within, which may one day an- 
nihilate the proud fabric of the Rus- 
sian power. 

The wars, then, intervening be- 
tween the Treaties of Passarowitz 
and Kainardji were characterised by 
the double aim of absorbing the in- 
dependence of Poland, and of appro- 
priating the frontier lands of the 
Turkish empire, both by Austria and 
Russia. The Court of Vienna sought 
for an extended territory on the 
Danube—the Court of St. Petersburg 
on the Black Sea. Hitherto Turkey 
had possessed a powerful ally in the 
North of Europe. In place of a 
powerful ally she at length gained a 
powerful enemy. For the friendship 
of Sweden and of Charles XII., she 
had now to encounter the hostility of 
Prussia and the Great Frederic. The 
Russo-Prussian Treaty of 1764 deter 
mined the definitive alliance of the 
Houses of St. Petersburg and Hohen- 
zollern ; and we even yet trace its 
effects on the destinies of Turkey. 
Tothis formidable confederacy the 
Ottoman empire finally succumbed ; 
and the Treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, 
which proclaimed the result of the 
struggle between the Mahometan and 
the Christian Powers, was regarded 
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by nearly all the politicians of that 
age as heralding the inevitable disso- 
lution of the Turkish empire. 

But events did not long remain at 
this point. The stipulations of the 
treaty which had provided for the 
independence of the Crimea, were 
followed by the annexation of that 
peninsula to Russia. That empire, 
in conjunction with Austria, next 
schemed a partition of the Turkish 
soil, as they had already, with the 
sanction of Russia, parted out the soil 
of Poland. The intervention of Eng- 
land once more saved Turkey from 
her doom; and the Treaty of Jassy 
again gave a peace to the East, at- 
testing the progress of the Muscovite 
dominion. 

The Treaty of Bucharest, in 1812, 
consigned to Russia the whole 
northern coast of the Euxine, be- 
tween the Sea of Asoph and the 
mouths of the Danube. That of 
Adrianople, 1829, somewhat ex- 
tended this enormous acquisition by 
adding to the Russian dominion the 
possession of the Delta interven- 
ing between the several Danubian 
mouths. This treaty, however, was 
rather of a commercial than of a ter- 
ritorial character. It has, in fact, 
been a common error to ascribe to 
the Treaty of Adrianople those _terri- 
torial cessions which had been made 
seventeen years previously in the 
Treaty of Bucharest. The earlier 
Treaty destroyed the Ottoman domi- 
nion in the Black Sea: the latter an- 
nihilated the Austro-Turkish com- 
merce on the Danube. 

The political declension of Turkey, 
however, was singularly marked by 
a proportionate commercial growth, 
The entrance of that Empire into the 
European system, in the character of 
a Commercial State, dates from the 
year 1535. This was effected in the 
first capitulation granted to Francis 
I. of France, which guaranteed the 
privileges of French merchants. To- 
wards the end of the same century 
three English merchants proceeded 
to Constantinople, and obtained simi- 
lar privileges. Nothing can more 
fully illustrate the idea of barbarity 
which was then attached in Western 
Europe to the Turkish Court, than 
the fact that one of these mercantile 
adventurers was appointed the Am- 
bassador of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Porte. Additional privileges were 
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now obtained by the mission of Sir 
Thomas Roe in the reign of James I. 
For the progress, however, of com- 
mercial intercourse between Turkey 
and the West of Europe, we must re- 
fer our readers to the Collection of 
Commercial Treaties, ably edited by 
Mr. Hertslet of the Foreign Office. 
The historical character of the 
CHRISTIAN PriviLEcEs forms a more 
engrossing subject at the present mo- 
ment, when it has been the aim of 
our diplomacy to secure these privi- 
leges in conjunction with the supre- 
macy of the Central Power. We are 
ourselves in no apprehension that the 
recent legislation of Turkey will be 
found to have embraced, as is com- 
monly supposed, two incompatible 
ideas—namely, that of sovereignty in 
the titularly dominant, and of liberty 
in the titularly servile race. The 
whole history of Turkish conquest, 
as we have already indicated, strik- 
ingly enunciates the very imperfect 
sovereignty which the Sultans ob- 
tained, in their most glorious age, 
over the outlying principalities. Their 
medieval treaties with the Chiefs of 
Moldavia and Wallachia were 
scarcely more binding or more rigor- 
ous in their terms, than those of 
which we have lived to witness the 
conclusion. When the Porte formed 
the only maritime power on the 
Euxine, we have seen that the Khans 
of the Crimea were nearly indepen- 
dent potentates. In fact, the colonial 
policy of the Turks has been tradi- 
tionally more wise and moderate than 
any other attribute of their domi- 
nion. They seldom aimed at a fusion 
of races professing incompatible re- 
ligions, or at the complete subordi- 
nation of a population presen of a 
military character and an indepen- 
dent spirit. Their conduct in this 
respect was like that of the Romans 
like that of Charlemagne—and like 
that of Napoleon. To the Turks— 
as to the acute statesmen of antiquity, 
to the Carlovingian chiefs, and to 
the ministers of Imperial France-—it 
was obvious that where the bonds of 
conquest became intolerable, they 
were ever liable to be broken. Ab- 
solute rebellion, indeed, was inva- 
riably met by the Turks with abso- 
Inte repression. But where their 
suzerainté was acquiesced in, they 
were more often willing to leave these 
provinces as the propugnacula iim- 
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perii of Roman story—to unite the 
ascendancy of the one with the qua- 
lified freedom of the other—and to 
rely upon reciprocal interest and mu- 
tual succour to maintain the rights of 
either against foreign power. 

This, then, is exactly the political 
system which the Allies have sought 
to enforce, and which Russia has 
continuously endeavoured to destroy, 
In the Crimea her first effort was 
directed to the abolition of the 
Turkish suzerainté. Her next was 
to annex the territory, thus disjoined 
from the hostile state. So in Molda- 
via and Wallachia, she has more re- 
cently introduced her own Protec- 
torate conjunctively with that of Tur- 
key. These were obviously more 
insidious means of gaining the same 
end. The religious freedom of those 
Christians who did not enjoy the ad- 
vantage of a separate government has 
not, indeed, been hitherto secured. 
But as, in the distinct Principalities, 
religious rights were an inevitable 
incident of the political rights which 
had been traditionally maintained, 
it is obvious that these concessions 
of the Turkish government have in- 
troduced no fresh principle into her 
internal polity. 

It is easy to appreciate, then, the 
magnitude of the results of the recent 
war in the East of Europe. Turkey 
had been threatened, jirst, by the fleet 
of Sebastopol ; secondly, by the insi- 
dious encroachment of Russia on the 
side of her Principalities ; thirdly, by 
Muscovite intrigues with the Courts 
of Asia. Two of these three menaces 
are now swept away. ‘That great 
naval armament which so _ long 
threatened the heart of the Ottoman 
empire with sudden overthrow—and 
that jurisdiction in the Principalities 
which was insidiously usurping the 
trans-Danubian provinces of Turkey 
—are now extinguished. The allied 
armies now relinquish to Russia the 
possession, not of proud arsenals and 
fleets on the coast of that Crimea in 
the conquest of which she lavished 
the blood of a century and a-half— 
but of vessels rotting beneath the 
waters that were long their cradle and 
their protection, and of vast dockyards, 
storehouses, and quays, now blasted by 
explosions of gunpowder, and trans- 
formed into one chaotic mass of irre- 
versible ruin. The flag of Turkey 
waves once more in uncontested do- 











minance on the Euxine. The Russo- 
Turkish treaties extorted by the fraud 
and the violence of the Muscovite 
statesmen, so far as they relate to the 
Principalities, are torn up. And if 
no adequate securities are obtained on 
the side of Asia, it will be long be- 
fore the Russian Power can make 
formidable demonstrations in that 
quarter without naval succour. In 
our own day all the relations which 
we have thus far chronicled have 
become inverted. Russia is bar- 
barous and cruel ; Turkey the asylum 
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of liberty, and the protection of a 
rising civilisation. t the policy 
which we have thus vigorously 
adopted be steadfastly pursued ; and 
there will be no fear of Russian 
preponderance in Turkev. Let Russia 
recur to her traditions of conquest ; 
and the union of Europe will once 
and for ever destroy that hideous 
fabric of traditionary ambition, which 
the crimes of generations and the 
policy of ages had devised for the 
subjugation of all that dwelt in free- 
dom and civilisation upon earth, 































CLOAK AND FEATHER BALLADS, 
BY G. W. THORNBURY. 
DICK 0’ THE DIAMOND. 


THE lad with the bonny blue feather, 
That bore away jewel and ring ; 
That struck down Sir Walter De Tracey 
Before the proud eyes of the king. 
Tawney-yellow his doublet of satin, 
His hat was looped up with a stone, 
His scarf was a flutter of crimson, 
As he leaped like a prince on his roan. 


The heralds their trumpets of silver 
Blew loud at the multitude’s shout ; 
I saw the brave charger curvetting, 
As Richard wound prancing about ; 
But silent they grew when Sir Tracey— 
(A gold-mine could scarce glitter more)— 
Gallop’d into the lists, cold and sullen, 
Fool ! eyeing the jewels he wore. 


There were diamonds on hat and on feather, 
Diamonds from crest unto heel, 
Collars of diamonds and sapphires 
Hiding the iron and steel. 
His housings were silver and purple, 
All blazon’d with legend and crest, 
But seamed by the sword of no battle, 
For Sir Walter De Tracey loved rest. 


The lad with the bonny blue feather 
Was a page and a gentleman born ; 
But Sir Walter, a knight of the garter, 
Curl’d his thin lip in anger and scorn— 
Shall he who, the lion at Bullen, 
Help’d trample the tall Fleur-de-lys, 
Compete for the prize of the jewel 
With such a mere stripling as this ?” 
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“No, no !” cried the crowd of his varlets, 
Waving with velvet and gold, 

All shaking their colours and ribbons, 
And es banner’s fringed fold. 

To heighten the insolent clamour, 
The drummers, beginning to beat, 

Bid the trumpets sound quick for the mounting— 
Never sound to my ear was so sweet. 


For the varlets were flocking round Richard, 
To hurry him down from his seat ; 

I saw him look fierce at the rabble, 
Disdaining to back or retreat. 

That moment the drums and the trumpets 
Made all the proud ears of them ring, 

As slowly, his cheek flushed with anger, 
Rode into the tilt-yard the king. 


Pale grew the lips of the vassals, 
a ee es colour, and frown’d, 
But the people, with scorn of oppression, 
Hinok ae the hisses flew at ; 
Then the king waved his hand, as for silence, 
Stamp’d loud on the step of his throne, 
And bade the two rivals together 
Dismount, and their errors disown. 


“ Ah! this page is a rival for any, 
And fit to break lance with his king ; 


Let the gallants first meet in the tournay, 

And afterwards ride for the ring.” 
Dick stood at the feet of the monarch, 

And bowed till his plume swept the ground ; 
Then, clapping on helmet and feather, 

Rode into the lists with a bound. 


Sir Walter was silently waiting, 
He shone like a statue of gold ; 
Blue threads of big pearls, like a netting, 
Fell over his housing’s red fold. 
On his helmet a weather-cock glittered, 
A device of his errantry shewing, 
To prove he was ready to ride 
Any way that the wind might be blowing. 


Dick lifted his eyes up and smil’d, 
Oh ! it brought the blood hot to my cheek ; 
I could see from his lips he was praying 
That God would look down on the weak. 
He seemed to be grown to his saddle, 
I felt my brain tremble and reel, 
He moved like a fire-ruling spirit, 
Blazing from helmet to heel. 


The king gave the sign, and the trumpet 
Seemed to madden the horses, and drive 
Them fast as the leaves in a tempest, 
With a shock the tough iron would rive. 
Both lances flew up, and the shivers 
Leapt over the banners and flags, 
As the champions, reining their chargers, 
Sat holding the quivering jags. 
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Fresh lances ! “ God’s blessing on Dicky !”— 
A blast, and and in flashes they go ! 
“Well broken again on his scutcheon !” 

Again the wood snaps with the blow. 
Alas, for Sir Walter De Tracey ! 

His spear has flown out of his hand, 
Whilst over his bright-gilded crupper 
He stretches his length on the sand. 






One start ! he is up in a moment ; 
His sword waves a torch in his grasp, 
Dick leaps from his foam-covered charger, 
And springs with a clash to his clasp.— 

Sir Walter is shorn of his splendour, 
His weather-cock beaten to dust, 
His armour has lost all its glitter, 
And is dinted with hammer and thrust. 






He reels, and Dick presses him sorely, 
And smites him as smiths do a forge ; 
He reels like an axe-stricken cedar— 
He falls !—yes !—by God and St. George. 
Then, oh, for the clamour and cheering 
That rang round the circling ring, 
As Dick, his blue feather gay blowing, 
Knelt down at the foot of the king ! 


Then the king took the brightest of diamonds 
That shone on his fingers that day, 
He gave it to bonny Blue Feather, 
And made him the Baron of Bray. 
Then the varlets bore off their Sir Walter, 
The jewels beat out of his chains, 
His armour all batter’d and dusty, 
With less of proud blood in his veins. 


And they caught his mad froth-covered charger, 
Who had torn off his housings of pearl, 
They gathered up ribbons and feathers, 
And, downcast, his banner they furl. 
I was still looking down on the bearers, 
When Dick of the Diamond sprang in, 
And without a good morrow or greeting, 
He kissed me from brow unto chin. 






I stuck his blue feather of honour 
In the knots of my clustering hair, 

And knelt, ere I went to the banquet, 

Thanking God for his sheltering care. 


THE TOWN GATE. 


Ix the dusky summer evenings, 
When the light was growing dim ; 

The watch from the darkening chamber 
Oft heard the distant hymn, 

As groups, through the twilight breaking, 
Moved over the dry scorched down, 

Waving the palm-branch and the staff, 

At the sight of the stately town. 
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Soon, slowly through the dusky gate, 
To the light that lay beyond, 
Trod all the dusty pilgrims, 
Happy as men from bond ; 
Pointing out tower and steeple 
To the boys with the palm-leaf crown, 
Chanting the songs of Zion, 
To welcome the stately town. 


The old men, tired and travel-worn, 
Were telling tales of home ; 
Prating of many dangers past, 
Of desert or sea-foam. 
They sang one hymn together, 
Though a few looked sadly down, 
The rest with glad flushed faces 
Entered the stately town. 


In the dark midnights of winter, 
Oft came, with bloody plume, 
With dinted helm and bleeding horse, 
The trooper and the groom ; 
Red-hot from rout and rally, 
“ Once they were stricken down,”— 
Spurring, with wild and staring eyes, 
Into the stately town. 


In the merry April mornings, 
The laughing players come ; 

One blows a pipe and capers, 
Another beats a drum : 

One bawls out strings of ballads, 
And a boy in a woman’s gown 
Screams scraps of “ dying Juliet,” 

As they enter the stately town. 


With a blaze of cloak and feather, 
Of fluttering cloth of gold, 

Through the dull white fogs of autumn, 
With crimson wreath and fold, 

Rode knights unto the tournay, 
Trampling over the down, 

Grand as a cloud of summer, 
Into the stately town. 


Driven before the pikemen, 
Half naked, pale, aghast, 
Flying like leaves of autumn 
Before the chasing blast, 
Now hurry bleeding burghers, 
Their gashed heads bending down, 
Urged on with shouts and curses, 
Fast from the stately town. 


In the dreadful year of famine, 
When black Death moved about, 

Three livid, maddened creatures, 
With groans and a shrieking shout, 

Ran naked through the gateway, 
Their shorn heads bandaged down, 

From the red-crossed door left open, 
To seare the stately town. 
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Tue Jester shook his hood and bells, and lea; 
The pages laughed, the women screamed, and tossed their scented hair ; 
The falcon whistled, stag-hounds bayed, the lap-dog barked without, 
The scullion dropped the pitcher-brown, the cook railed at the lout ; 
The steward, counting out his gold, let pouch and money fall, 

And why? because the Jester rose to say grace in the hall ! 


True coral n 
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When bells shook every steeple, 
And flags deck’d every roof ; 
“ Bess” on a milk-white palfrey, 
Trapped with a purple woof, 
Smiled, as the pursy alderman, 
With the massy keys knelt down ; 
Then through a flame of cannon 
Swept into the stately town. 


Tn a balmy noon of summer, 
With clash and shock of drums, 
’Midst roar of guns and waving flags, 
Hoarse shouts and rabble hums, 
The iron Cromwell entered, 

His stern eyes looking down, 
Not heeding all the pomp and wealth 
That filled the stately town. 


THE JESTER’S SERMON. 





** Dear sinners all,” the fool began, “‘ man’s life is but a jest, 
A dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapour at the best. 

In a thousand pounds of law I find not a single ounce of love : 
A blind man killed the parson’s cow in shooting at the dove; 
The fool that eats till he is sick must fast till he is well ; 

The wooer who can flatter most will bear away the bell. 


Let no man haloo he is safe till he is through the wood ; 

He who will not when he may, must tarry when he should. 

He who laughs at crooked men should need walk very straight ; 

And he who once has won a name may lie a-bed till eight. 

Make haste to purchase house and land, be very slow to wed ; 
oie no painter’s brush, nor need be daubed with red. 


The friar, preaching, cursed the thief (the pudding in his sleeve). 
To fish for sprats with golden hooks is foolish, by your leave— 
To travel well—an ass’s ears, ape’s face, hog’s mouth and ostrich legs. 
He does not care a pin for thieves who limps about and begs. 

Be always first man at a feast and last man at a fray ; 

The short way round in spite of all is still the longest way. 


When the hungry curate licks the knife there’s not much for the clerk ; 
When the pilot, turning pale and sick, looks up the storm grows dark.” 
Then loud they laughed, the fat cook’s tears ran down into the pan ; 
The steward shook, that he was forced to drop the brimming can ; 

the women screamed, and every stag-hound bayed-— 
use the motley fool so wise a sermon made ! 
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played with the heron’s plume, the steward with his chain, 
er drummed upon the board, and laughed with might and main ; 
grooms beat on their metal cans, and roared till they turned red, 
But still the Jester shut his eyes, and rolled his witty head ; 

And when they grew a little still, read half a yard of text, 

And waving hand, he struck the desk, and frowned like one perplexed. 
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Karly English Poetry. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETRY.* 


** Ou !” exclaims the reader, “‘ this is 
an antiquarian article; we need not 
cut the leaves ; we have enough to do 
in this nineteenth century to read the 
leading article inthe Times ; or, if we 
want poetry, there are Tennyson and 
Longfellow, without digging up the 
mouldering crudities of the reign of 
Edward III. We have no sympathy 
with the plodding Dryasdust, the 
laudator temporis acti, who values a 
coin not for its intrinsic worth, but 
for the rust with which it is overlaid.” 
By your leave, gentle reader, you mis- 
take us altogether. Weare not Dryas- 
dust; we have as little sympathy as 
you withthe mereantiquary ; wenever 
quarrel with a Victoria sovereign 
fresh from the mint ; but if we hap- 
pen to meet with a Rose Noble of the 
reign of Edward ITI., the quaintness 
of the image and superscription does 
not prevent us from recognizing the 
ring of the sterling metal upon which 
they are stamped. If you never get 
beyond the large type in the Times, 
or Tennyson’s last, we cannot expect 
to enlist your sympathiesin the poetry 
of a century ago ; even Dryden must 
be a sealed book to you. But if you 
have at all profited by the instruc- 
tion in the true principles of taste 
which we have been ever careful to 
provide for your improvement, you 
will introduce yourself to, and culti- 
vate the closest intimacy with, genial, 
joyous, humorous, tender, old Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

It was in the days of our under- 
graduateship that we first became 
acquainted with him. We had made 
ourescape for the vacation, from those 
long stories that Euclid tells about 
triangles and rhomboids, when, in the 
library of a country house, where we 
were on a visit, we happened to meet 
with Speght’s black-lettered edition 
of 1604. The quaint wood-cut on the 
title-page, in which a knight is repre- 
sented charging against the walls of 
a castle among lilies as high as the 
battlements, arrested our attention. 
We read a few lines of the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, saying to 
ourself, “‘ I wonder what strange stuff 
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is this !” But it ended in our reading 
the folio through, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties of black-letter, corrupttext, and 
incorrect punctuation. Andeversince 
that time, when a winter evening 
hangs heavily on our hands ; or when 
the still, sultry air of a summer’s day 
invites to sit under the old medlar- 
tree on the grass-plot before our study 
window ; when the air is loaded with 
the perfume of the bean-fields, and 
the joyous laugh of the troop of 
peasant-girls who are weeding in the 
wheat comes mellowed by the dis- 
tance ; or the harvest-horn is heard 
dismissing the reapers from their toil, 
we take down the old volume, and 
dream over the sweet pictures of 
English country-life and home-sce- 
nery—the stately dances of knights 
and ladies, or the gorgeous pageants 
and banquets of feudal magnificence, 
which the enchanter saint Valaee our 
imagination with such life-like real- 
ity. Don’t call us Dryasdust for 
loving old Geoffrey. It is because his 
pictures are so fresh—it is because the 
men and women who move before us 
on his page are the very men and 
women whom we have seen in the 
flesh in this year of our Lord, 1856— 
whom we travel with in the rail-road 
iage—whom we sit under at the 
proprietary chapel, or sit beside at 
the market-ordinary of the country 
town to which we resort on a Satur- 
day—who do our little law-business 
for us in Westminster-hall, or act the 
lady-bountiful in our parish, that 
they never fail to secure our attention 
and command our sympathy, whether 
their mood be humourous or pathetic. 
There is a healthy and genial tone 
about Chaucer’s poetry and philoso- 
phy which disposes us to be pleased 
with the world in which we live ; and 
we are inclined to think that in this 
he caught the real aspect of nature. 
Discontent and misanthropy are the 
offspring of over-civilization. Chaucer 
always pe the sunny side of na- 
ture. e delights in May mornings, 


gazes with rapture on the “oe 


lawns, the stately oaks, the daisy 


spreading its petals to the sun, the 
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birds rejoicing in the fair weather, 
and the squirrels holding tournaments 
on the grass. He never exaggerates— 
with him sorrow does not sink into 
despair, nor is the cup of earthly joy 
ever unmixed with a certain bitter- 
ness. He is never afraid of contem- 
plating death, but represents it simply 
as what it really is—a great change, 
to be regretted indeed by the sur- 
vivors, but not to be regarded with 
fear or loathing. His lovers are not 
invested with the power of working 
miracles, nor are they exempt from 
the ordinary cares and employments 
of mortals. Bad men are not sud- 
denly seized with fits of heroic gene- 
rosity in order to get the story out of 
an entanglement, nor are good men 
such faultless monsters as to be above 
our interest. Like a well-bred man 
of the world, he laughs at the vices 
and follies of his time, and never suf- 
fers his satire to put him out of cha- 
rity, to spoil his good manners, or to 
degenerate into invective. 

Milton believed that he was born 
“an age too late.” In his time the 
heroic phase of the national mind had 
passed away, and an epic poem drawn 
from real life had become an impos- 
sibility. This difficulty he solved by 
placing his scene in the regions of 
— fancy, and not only fashioning 

out creating materials. He could not 
find heroic men ; he therefore worked 
upon angels and devils. Chaucer, on 
the contrary, was what we have 
lately experienced so much difficulty 
in finding, “the right man in the 
right place.” The pure epic is the 
poetry of nations in their infancy ; 
their poetical creed is then objective 
only. The valiant deeds and the ge- 
nerosity of chiefs, and the beauty of 
ladies, are the themes of their song. 
The poetry of a people in a high stata 
of civilization is, on the other hand, 
to a great extent subjective ; it is 
independent of outward things, or 
only uses them as a medium for con- 
veying the abstractions wrought out 
of the very substance of the poet’s 
mind. The Romans de Geste, and 
The Excursion represent the two ex- 
tremes in English poetry. The po- 
pular ballads and legends which pre- 
ceded Homer, but which are now lost : 
and the Greek Anthology, indicate 
the analogous phases of poetical de- 
velopement in Greece ; and, between 
the two, Homer appeared to catch and 
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embody the heroic spirit before it 
gave place to newer modes of thought, 
and was lost for ever. Rome has 
no epic poetry of its own, The 
/Eneid is but an imitation of the true 
epic, and depicts thoughts and man- 
ners of which Virgil had no personal 
experience. Chaucer, like Homer, 
appeared at the critical moment when 
his genius had the fairest field for its 
display—when the heroic and imagi- 
native was passing into the real and 
material phase of society. The law 
even establishes the reign of Richard 
II. as the limit of authentic history, 
and pronounces all anterior to it as 
“time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not tothe contrary.” Itisa 
vast region of mystery, in which ac- 
curate analysis is at fault ; but in 
which poetry finds a congenial home, 
and delights to expatiate. It pro- 
duced the pure epic of an infant nation 
in abundance; our library shelves 
groan under loads of Romans dle Geste ; 
and just as these were beginning to 
lose their vitality, Chaucer caught the 
spirit which yet remained to them, 
and combined their objectiveness with 
that subjective art which is charac- 
teristic of a later age. The result 
was, that he was hailed by his con- 
temporaries as a great master—that 
every great poet who has arisen since 
his time, without exception, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge—has acknowledged his tran- 
scendant merit, either in express 
terms, or by borrowing from him. 
We may, therefore, now consider his 
inauguration on a pedestal in our na- 
tional literary pantheon as a fait ac- 
compli. 

But, though his title to occupy a 
slace in the first rank of the poets of 
England is thus generally acknow- 
ledged by students, though many of 
the most happy and striking thoughts 
of his successors may be traced to 
him, it must be acknowledged that 
the circle of his readers is contracted. 
For this neglect may be assigned two 
reasons—his indelicacy, and the sup- 
posed obsoleteness of his language. 
With regard to the first, we may ob- 
serve that, of the Canterbury Tales, 
consisting of a prologue and twenty- 
four distinct co seven may be pro- 
nounced too broad for modern taste, 
and that in the dramatic dialogues 
between the host and the company, 
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the boisterous comments of the former 
are sometimes as coarse as Falstaff’s 
jokes. We have all read Horace, 
Juvenal, Martial, Homer, Herodo- 
tus, and Aristophanes, at school and 
college, and Shakspeare, Dryden, and 
Pope soon after ; and to suppose that 
the stories which Chaucer puts into 
the mouths of his lower personages 
could taint an imagination which had 
passed through such an ordeal, is 
about as reasonable as if a man, ac- 
customed to drink raw spirits, should 
refuse a glass of claret for fear it 
should make him tipsy. The objec- 
tionable parts of Chaucer’s poetry are 
by no means the best ; and if any one 
is afraid of suffering his eyes to fall 
upon them, we can only repeat Chau- 
cer’s own advice :— 

And therefore whoso list it not to hear, 

Turn over the leaf, and choose another tale ; 
For he shall find enough, both great and smule, 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eke morality and holiness. 


In the other poems of this volumi- 
nious writer there are not above 
three or four s which could 
offend the most fastidious ; while the 
general tendency of his writings is 
not only moral, but even religious. 
Now, the general tendency is the 
really important point ; for that vir- 
tue must be frail, indeed, which is 
endangered by the occasional slips of 
a moral writer ; while, on the con- 
trary, a poet may, like Pope, be scru- 
pulously within rule in his language, 
and yet the tendency of his writings 
may be to corrupt the mind which 
they do not shock, and all the reaglier 
because they do not shock it. 

The objection arising from the ob- 
soleteness of Chaucer’s language is 
not so easily met. There are some to 
whom the facilities for observing the 
formation of English, afforded by 
poems written by a master of our 
language, at a time when its com- 
ponent parts were not so thoroughly 
fixed into each other as at present, is 
a recommendation rather than the 
reverse. There are many persons 
who think, and adduce plausible rea- 
sons for the opinion, that the English 
of the fourteenth century, retaining 
as it does the inflections of nouns 
and verbs, and the philosophical dis- 
position of the several parts of a sen- 
tence which mark the classical lan- 
guages and the modern German, is 
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really a finer language than the 
modern English, which, like a patois, 
relies almost entirely on the use of 
prepositions, pronouns, and auxiliary 
verbs, to indicate the distinctions of 
case, person, mood, and tense. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that to 
call a language which in these respects 
resembles the Greek and Latin, bar- 
barous, as Warton and others of the 
last century do, is simply ignorance 
only equalled by that of the English 
groom who was ccnvinced that all 
Frenchmen were fools because they 
called a horse a shovel (cheval). To 
the general charge of obsoleteness, 
we must, therefore, reply with the 
“angel of the schools,” Distinguo. 
We must distinguish between what is 
essentially obsolete, and what is 
merely accidentally so. In the first 
place, Chaucer makes use of some few 
words which are now disused ; so far 
he is obsolete, and the only remedy 
for this is to betake ourselves to the 
glossary. But this is an annoyance 
to which even the readers of Shake- 
speare are exposed. Secondly, the 
German inflections of verbs and 
nouns are retained ; as for instance, 7 
holp is the past tense of the verb to 
help ; and if the reader does not know 
enough of the analogy of his own 
language, to enable him to discover at 
once the origin of such a form, he 
must also go to the glossary for this, 
or, indeed, ought rather to go back to 
his accidence. But the third and 
greatest difficulty, in fact the only 
real one, is merely accidental, and 
easily remedied. It is this—that 
even the commonest words are not 
always spelt or pronounced as at pre- 
sent, but follow the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of the Saxon and French. 

In the introduction to the Anno- 
tated Edition, Mr. Bell gives several 
good reasons for not interfering with 
the old orthography. His object 
appears to have been in the first place 
to supply a desideratum in English 
literature, by giving the public a 
standard edition of this great poet’s 
works. It is true the Canterbury 
Tales had been published by Tyrwhitt, 
with excellent notes and glossary ; 
and subsequently, Mr. Thomas 
Wright had edited for the Camden 
Society a much improved text of this 
poem. The other poems were to be 
found only in Speght and Urry, or in 
the Aldine edition, in which they 
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were reprinted from Speght, with all 
his absurd corruptions of the text and 
errors of punctuation ; and as if to 
render this edition perfectly useless, 
there was no glossary. In order to 
secure a correct and authentic text 
for this edition, we learn from Mr. 
Bell’s introduction, that the MSS. in 
the British Museum, in the Bodleian, 
in the public library of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and in the Hun- 
terian Museum at Glasgow, have been 
searched, and wherever there was 
a choice, that those which ap to 
be the oldest have been selected as 
the basis of the text. We have now, 
at length, therefore, the means of 
reading Chaucer in the language, as 
nearly as possible, in which he wrote. 
We are not, perhaps, the best Judge 
in such a case, as we had already 
pretty well mastered the difficulty of 
Chaucer’s language, before we saw 
Mr. Bell’s edition ; but we really 
cannot believe that any one who 
knows French, better still if he knows 
German, has read the directions 
given in the introduction to this edi- 
tion, can, with the help of the expla- 
natory notes and glossary, find any 
difficulty in understanding and appre- 
ciating the excellence of the father of 
English poetry. We, therefore, think 
Mr. Bell has done wisely in giving 
the public such a text as may satisfy 
philologists, and in trusting to the 
notes and glossary to make it intelli- 
gible to the — reader. 

But though this edition appears to 
us to supply the want of a full and 
correct collection of the poet’s works, 
it is not a book to lie on a drawing- 
room table; and we are still of 
opinion that a suggestion thrown out 
by Coleridge in his Table-Talk might 
be followed with advantage. “ I cannot 
in the least allow,” he observes, “‘any 
necessity for Chaucer’s poetry, espe- 


* Parfay !’ thought he, fantom is in myn heed ; 
I ought to deme, of rightful juggement, 
That in the salte see my wif is deed.’ 

And after-ward he made this arguinent : 

* What woot I, wher Crist hath hider sent 
My wyf by see, as wel as he hir sent 

To my contre, fro thennes that sche went ?” 
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cially the Canterbury Tales, being 
considered obsolete. Let a plain rule 
be given for sounding the final e of 
syllables, and for expressing the ter- 
mination of such words as océan, 
nation, &c., as dissyllables; or let 
the syllables to be sounded in such 
cases be marked by a competent 
metrist. This simple expedient would, 
with a very few trifling exceptions, 
where the errors are inveterate, ena- 
ble any reader to feel the perfect 
smoothness and harmony of Chaucer’s 
verse.” If a person so qualified as 
Coleridge describes were to give the 
prologue, and such of the Canterbury 
Tales as are unobjectionable, together 
with selections from the rest of the 
poems, retaining the old spelling only 
where it is absolutely necessary to 
the metre, marking the accented 
syllables, and accompanying the whole 
with very short and simple explana- 
tions in foot-notes, a charming book 
might be made; and many persons, 
particularly ladies, would then be 
enabled to enjoy an intellectual plea- 
sure from which they are now in a 

eat measure debarred. The feasi- 

ility of this plan was proved to our- 
selves, by the fact that some ladies to 
whom we read aloud the exquisite 
tale of Griselda, found no difficulty 
in understanding it, and were charmed 
with its beauty and pathos. We will 
give our ers an opportunity of 
judging for themselves, by placing a 
passage from the Man of Law’s tale 
in the original, in juxta-position with 
our modernized version ; premising 
that in this we are taking no greater 
libegty with our author, than has been 
taken by all modern editors with 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. If 
these poets were edited with their 
old orthography, they would be fully 
as unintelligible to a modern Italian 
as Chaucer is to areader of the Times. 


‘ Parfay !’ thought he, ‘ phantom (') isin mine 
head ; 

I ought to deem, of rightful judgément, 

That in the salté sea my wife is dead.’ 

And afterward he made this argument : 

‘ What wot I, (*) whether Christ hath hither 
sent 

My wife by sea, as well as he her sent 

To my country from thennes () that she 
went ?” 


(5 A fancy. ——(*) How do I know, ——() Thence, 
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And after noon, home with the senatour 
Goth Alla, for to see this wonder chaunce, 
This senatour doth Alla gret hononr, 

And hastely he sent after Custaunce, 

But trusteth wel, hir luste nat to daunce ; 
When that sche wiste wherfor was that sonde, 
Unnethes on hir feet sche mighte stonde. 


Whan Alla saugh his wyf, fayre he hir grette, 
And wepte, that it was rewthe to se; 
For at the firste look he on hir sett, 
He knew wel, verrely, that it was sche. 
And for sorwe, as domb sche stant as tre ; 
So was hire herte schett in hir distresse, 
Whan sche remembered his unkyndenesse. 

. * * 


Who lyved ever in such delyt a day, 
That him ne meved eyther his conscience, 
Or ire, or talent, or som maner affray, 
Envy or pride, or passioun or offence ? 

1 ne say but for this ende this sentence, 
That litel whil in joye or in plesaunce 
Lasteth the bliss of Alla with Custaunce. 


Here the only thing in which the 
old differs from the modern English 
is in the orthography, in the accentu- 
ation of words of eh origin, in the 
pronouncing of the final e as in Ger- 
man, and in some trifling variations 
in grammatical structure. Indeed 
the wonder is, that in a poem writ- 
ten four hundred and fifty-six years 
ago, the language should so closely 
resemble that of the best writers of 
the present day. And here we can- 
not but call the reader’s attention to 
the pathos and beauty of the expres- 
sion in which the poet describes the 
effect of Constance’s meeting with 
her husband, whom she believed 
guilty of the greatest cruelty to her- 
self and her child :— 


** So was her hearté shut in her distress.” 


How well at it depict that in- 
tensely painful feeling of inability to 
nah or ian, seeduced by the con- 
sciousness that we are the objects of 
the undeserved unkindness of one 
whom we love! The heart is truly 
then shut up, as it were, in distress, 
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And afternoon, home with the senator 

Goeth Alla, for tosee this wondrous chance, (') 

This senator doth Alla great hondur (*) 

And hastily he sent after Constance. 

But trusteth (*) well, her luste not (*) to 
dance ; 

When that she wisté wherefore was that 
sond, (*) 

Unnethes (“) on her feet she mighte stond. (7) 


When Alla saw his wife, fair he her gret, (*) 
And wepté that it was ruthé to sec ; 

For at the firsté look he on her set 

He knew well, verily, that it was she. 

And for sorréw as dumb she stant (°) as tree, 
So was her hearté shut in her distress, 


When she remembered his unkindéness, 
* *. . 


Who lived ever in such delight a day, 

That him ne moved either his conscience,(') 
Or ire, or talent, ('')or some manner affray, (!?) 
Envy, or pride, or passion, or offence ? 

I ne say but for this end this sentence, ('*) 
That little while in joy or in pleasance 
Lasteth the bliss of Alla with Constance. 


and all the outlets in which sorrow 
finds relief are closed. What thought- 
fulness and knowledge of human na- 
ture does the next stanza we have 
quoted display ! How true it is that 
when all external causes of sorrow 
or uneasiness are removed, there is 
still something in the heart which 
makes perfect happiness incompatible 
with our nature and condition upon 
earth ! 

Chaucer is generally called the fa- 
ther of English poetry ; and the pro- 
priety of this designation cannot be 
disputed, if it be intended to mean 
that he gave new beauty and vigour 
to our language, and variety to our 
versification; and that he was the 
originator of the modern school of 
English poetry. But if it imply that 
Chaucer was the first poet who wrote 
in English, it is manifestly inappro- 
priate. Without mentioning his con- 
temporary, Gower, from whose Eng- 
lish works might be culled some 

of great merit, we must re- 
member that our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers had their poets; though, to 
judge from the scanty remains which 








(*) Accident, or event.— (?) Honour, being a French word, is accented on the last syllable. 





not pleasing to her, 


sentiment but for this object. 


(*) Trusteth is the imperative mood, trust thou, or trust ye.——(*) That is, it was 
Her is here the dative case. ——(5) Sonde means that which: is sent, 
a message, ——(®) scarcely.——(”) O and a are used indifferently in words of this kind. 
(8) Gret is the past tense of to greet, greeted. _——(*) Standeth. 
nounced as in French, — (1) Covetousness. —-('*) Effrei, fear. 








(4) Conscience is pro- 
(*8) I say not for this 
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have come down to us, their poetry 
was not of the highest order. It 
was with the advent of the Normans 
that new blood and vitality were in- 
troduced into our national literature. 
The Saxon bishops and abbots, it 
must be allowed, had degenerated 
into little better than country gen- 
tlemen and farmers; and whatever 
we may think of the abstract justice 
of William’s conduct towards them, 
we cannot be sorry to see such men 
as St. Anselm substituted in their 
Jace. A haughty nobility, despis- 
ing the pursuits of commerce and 
agriculture, which they delegated to 
their Anglo-Saxon churls or bond- 
men, the Normans had leisure to cul- 
tivate the arts and elegancies of life. 
Poety was with them a passion ; 
Norman rule was inaugurated with 
voetry ; the battle of Hastings was 
egun by the minstrel Taillefer 
throwing himself into the midst of 
the English, as he chanted the Song 
of Roland ; and metrical romances, 
consisting, or purporting to consist, of 
real histories, were produced by the 
minstrels who followed the Duke of 
Normandy to England, in an abun- 
dance which rivalled the issues of 
Mr. Bentley and Mr. Colburn. In- 
deed it is curious to observe the strik- 
ing analogy which subsists between 
these early epics and the popular li- 
terature of the present day. In such 
historical romances as the Chro- 
nique de Geoffroi Gaimar, Pierre de 
Langtoft, and Benoit de St. Maure, we 
have the antetypes of Mr. Macaulay’s 
“* History of England.” In all these, 
an imaginary hero under a real name 
is made to move, with more or less 
adherence to historical truth, through 
well-known historical events. Some- 
times, as in the romance Del Ri- 
Guillaume d’ Engleterre, or the history 
of Fulke de Fitz-Warrice, the poem 
is as purely a fiction as the historical 
novel of the present day. The pro- 
genitorsof ourreligiousnovels were the 
metrical “ Lives of the Saints,” or such 
poems as the “ Romance of Robert 
Grosseteste ;” while the satirical no- 
vel, such as Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of 
Wrexhill, is shadowed forth by many 
a hard hit at the vices of hypocritical 
churchmen, 

About the reign of Henry II., the 
pure grammatical forms of the Anglo- 
Saxon began to disappear, and the 
English language was formed by a 
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corrupt mixture with the Anglo- 
Norman. From this time forward 
till Chaucer appeared above the ho- 
rizon, the popular literature abound- 
ed with poems in English, but formed 
upon the model and clothed in the 
metre of the Norman romance. The 
dimeter iambic, sometimes varied by 
a catalectic line, or the Alexandrine, 
displaced the alliterative metre of the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry ; and the copious 
ease and flowing grace of the trouvere 
succeeded to the frigid obscurity of 
the seald. If the king or the barons 
receive a reverse, or if the citizens of 
Bruges rise against and defeat their 
feudal superior, the fact is sung in 
every hall and hamlet in England, in 
satirical ballads and pasquinades, In 
fact, political intelligence, clothed in 
metre for its greater facility of re- 
tention, seems to have been as widely 
diffused among the people in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
as it is at present : the only difference 
is, that then it reached their ears 
from the mouth of the minstrel or 
gestour, and now it meets their eyes 
in the columns of the “ Thunderer.” 

In the South of France, in the 
meantime, a more refined school of 
poetry sprung up, and gave birth to 
one of the most curious institutions 
of the middle ages. At the Courts 
of the petty sovereigns of the south- 
ern provinces were established, under 
the name of “ Courts of Love,” or 
Gieus sou Tormel, what we should 
eall literary and poetical academies. 
Here the academicians, learned in 
the gat science, submitted their poet- 
ical and amatory compositions to the 
judgment of their fellow-professors ; 
and the crown of laurel was awarded 
by the sentence of the court—or they 
proposed subtle questions in matters 
of love, clothed in the language of 
poetry, and called jew-parties, or ten- 
sons; or parties aggrieved brought 
their pleadings in all due form before 
the Court, and prayed judgment. There 
is reason to believe that the sentences 
then pronounced had some such effect 
upon the social position of the party 
condemned, as the decision of the 
patronesses of Almack’s, or of a pri- 
vate court of regimental officers. The 
only account in English of this most 
curious institution that we are aware 
of, is to be found in Mr. Bell’s intro- 
duction to Chaucer’s poem, entitled 
The Court of Love, 
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From these early literary academies 

of taste, Petrarch, Dante, and Boc- 
caccio derived the metaphysical sub- 
tlety of their treatment of the uni- 
versal passion ; and the title of Chau- 
cer’s earliest known production, The 
Court of Love, sufficiently indicates 
the source from whence he derived 
his superior refinement. The school 
of poetry fostered by these courts sup- 
plied him with that subjective ele- 
ment which enabled him to rise at 
one step high above the popular min- 
strels of a nation in its infancy; 
and it is because he then imparted a 
new and more cultivated element to 
the pure epic of his predecessors, just 
at the critical moment when it was 
possible to combine them, that he is 
entitled to the name of the “ Father 
of English poetry.” 

Chaucer’s genius was of that kind 
which is improved by time, His in- 
dustry was extraordinary, his curi- 
osity unbounded, and he appears to 
have been possessed of a wonderful 
power of assimilating all that he saw 
or read, and reproducing it in new 
forms of beauty. Even if we were 
not aware of the facts of his life, we 
might trace in his poetry the several 
external influences to which his mind 
was subjected at different periods. 
All his early poems, beginning with 
The Court of Love, belong to the 
French school. When he was about 
forty-six years of age, he went to 
Italy, and probably conversed with 
Petrarch, if not with Boccaccio ; and 
from that time his poetry is marked 
by a vigour of fancy, a freedom of 
treatment, and a firmness of touch, 
not to be found in his earlier works. 
We can trace in the Troylus and 
Cryseyde, The House of Fame, The 
Legend of Good Women, and the Can- 
terbury Tales, evidences not only of 
his intimate acquaintance with the 
three great lights of Italy, but of a 
more extended knowledge of the 
classics. 

This is easily accounted for when 
we recollect that Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio were the most successful imi- 
tators of classical Latinity before 
the sixteenth century, and that the 
latter is generally supposed to have 
been the first scholar of Western Eu- 
rope, since its separation from the 
East, who had read Homer in the 
original. There can be little doubt 
that Chancer, with his voracious ap- 
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petite for knowledge of every kind, 
took advantage of his two diplomatic 
visits to Italy to obtain a personal in- 
troduction to her literary men, and 
to be initiated into those studies, not 
then very common, to which they 
were devoted. In those days Greek 
and Latin were only beginning to be 
considered and studied as dead lan- 
guages: Lexicons there were none; 
and personal intercourse with learned 
men was the only substitute for Sca- 
pule and Scheller. It is not there- 
fore surprising that Chaucer returned 
from Italy, and from the conversa- 
tion of men who knew how to infuse 
the spirit of classical antiquity into 
their young and vigorous vernacular, 
with vast accessions of knowledge, a 
firmer and a freer taste, and increased 
powers of language. 

We will now endeavour briefly to 
trace tae progress of the poet’s mind 
from its earliest to its latest develop- 
ment, pointing out, as we go along, 
the various circumstances of his 
external life which may be supposed 
to have exercised an influence over 
his poetry. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the earliest poem which we possess of 
Chaucer, is the Court v Love, to 
which wehavealreadyalluded, Itisan 
allegorical description of an imaginary 
court, held by the god and goddess of 
love, to which worshippers of every 
age and condition resort to do their 
homage to the god, and to take upon 
themselves the obligation of observing 
his commandments, In these com- 
mandments, as well as in the whole 
tenor of the poem, is embodied the 
chivalrous idea of love. The lady is 
a sort of divinity, and has an abso- 
lute and indefeasible title to the lover’s 
service and fidelity, She must be 
addressed in language in which pas- 
sion never derogates from that respect 
which a liege-man owes to his feudal 
sovereign ; and the desire of meriting 
her favour must engage him in the 
exercise of virtue and courtesy, and 
deter him from every mean and un- 
worthy action. The whole closes 
with a curious poem, in which the 
several species of birds offer up their 
worship to nature, in a service analog- 
ous to the matutinal office for Trinity 
Sunday in the medieval church, 
This indicates the close connection of 
the poem with the courts of love, in 
which it was @ common practice to 
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designate the several officers by the 
names of different kinds of birds. 
This practice is thus accounted for 
conjecturally in a note upon the pas- 
sage. “The tenderness and constancy 
which birds bear to their mates would 
seem to have pointed them out as the 
fittest of all creatures to act as the 
priests of love, in offering up the 
adoration of universal nature to the 
great creative and sustaining princi- 
ple.” In this and many other par- 
ticulars of the medizval philosophy, 
may be discerned a subtle tendency 
to panthtism, which, fostered by the 
great Ghibeline party, broke out a 
century later in the open paganism of 
the epicurean idlwminati of the re- 
naissance, 

Throughout this poem the poet 
speaks in the first person, and ad- 
dresses himself to his lady ; it appears 
to us, therefore, that when he repre- 
sents the events which he is about 
to describe as having recently occur- 
red, ““when he was young, and eigh- 
teen years of age;” and when he 
designates himself as ‘‘ Philogenet of 
Cambridge, clerk,” he does not mean 
an imaginary person, but himself ; 
and that this poem is, therefore, con- 
clusive not only of the proximate 
period of its production, but of the 
place of Chaucer’s education. To the 
same school must be referred the 
charming allegories entitled, The Par- 
liament of Birds, or The Assembly of 
Fouwls, (strangely mis-translated 
recent French biographer of the poet, 
DL Assemblée des Sots), the Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale, and The Flower and 
the Leaf, of which Dryden has given 
one of his most successful transla- 
tions. 

It was probably by his poetical 
acquirements that he recommended 
himself to the notice of the chivalrous 
Edward, with whom he served in the 
French campaign of 1359. It was 
on this occasion that he was taken 

risoner. But his captivity was short ; 
or in the poem entitled, Chaucer's 
Dream, we find him celebrating the 
marriage of Prince John, then oniy 
nineteen, with his cousin Blanche, 
who was afterwards Duchess of Lan- 
caster in her own right, and from 
whom her husband took by courtesy 
the title of Duke of Lancaster. In 
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the Dream there is an allusion to 
Chaucer’sown marriage with Philippa 
Roet, sister of Katherine Roet—then 
one of Blanche’s maids of honour, 
afterwards John of Gaunt’s mistress, 
and finally his third wife. To this 
connection with the head of the re- 
form party may be traced many of 
the poet’s opinions, some of his mis- 
fortunes, much of his prosperit ay 
after life. In 1369, Blanche di 

and the poet celebrates her death hi in 
the Book of the Duchess, from which, 
as characteristic of his narrative style 
at this —_, we will extract a pas- 
sage, subjecting it to the same process 
of “modernizing as that of which we 
have already given an example :— 


Methoughte thus that it was May, 

And in the dawning there I lay 

Me mette thus (') in my bed all naked, 
And looked forth, for I was waked 

With smalé fowlés a great heap, 

That had affrayed me out of sleep, 
Through noise and sweetness of their song. 
And, as me mette, they sat among, 

Upon my chamber-roof without, 

Upon the tilés all about, 

And sung every (*) in his wise, 

The mosté solempné service, 

By note, that ever man I trow, 

Had heard, For some of them sung low, 
Some high, and all of one accord. 

* * * * 
And, sooth to say, my chamber was 
Full well depainted, and with glass 
Were all the windows well y-glazed 
Full clear, and not a hole y-crased, 
That to behold it was great joy. 

For wholly, all the story of Troy 

Was in the glazing ywrought thus, 

Of Hector and of King Priamus, 

Of Achilles, and King Laomedon, 

And eke of Medea, and Jason, 

Of Paris, Helen and Lavine ; 

Add all the walls with colours fine 
Were painted, both the leat and glose,(*) 
And all the Romance of the Rose. 

My windows were shut each one, 

And through the glass the sunné shone 
Upon my bed with brighté beams, 
With many gladé gilded streams ; 

And eke the welkin (*) was so fair, 
Blue, brighté, clearé was the air, 

And temperate, forsooth, it was, 

For neither too cold nor hot it was, 
Ne in the welkin was a cloud, 

And as I lay thus, wondrous loud 

Me thought I heard a hunter blow, 

To assay his horn, and for to know 
Whether it were clear or hoarse of soun. 


(*) Thus I dreamt. ——(?) Each. ——(*) Commen‘ary.—-—~(*) The sky. 
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He rises and follows the hunters to 
the wood, where he walks :— 


Down by a flowery greené went, (!) 
Full thick of grass, full soft and sweet, 
With flowers fele, (*) faire under feet, 
And little used, it seeméd thus ; 

For both Flora and Zephyrus, 

They two that maké flowers grow, 

Had made their dwelling there, I trow. 
For it was onto to behold (5) 

As though the earth envyé wold, 

To be gayer than the heaven, 

To have more flowers swithe seven, (*) 
As in the welkin starres be. 

It had forgot the poverty 

That winter, through his cold morrows 
Hade made it suffer; and his sorrows, 
All were forgot, and that was seen, 
For all the wood was waxen green ; 
Sweetness of dew had made it wax. 


This is the metre of the Anglo- 
Norman romance, admirably suited 
for narrative. Wewould icularize 
the excellent effect of the practice, 
poser followed by Chaucer, of 

ginning a sentence with the second 
line of the couplet. It gives a natu- 
ral ease and variety to the verse, 
which the frequent recurrence of the 
rhymes would otherwise render mo- 
notonous. This artifice has not es- 
caped Milton, who, within the short 
space of the song of Comus, uses it 
several times :— 


And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east. 
Meanwhile, &c, 


To this pees of Chaucer’s life may 


probably be referred his translation 
of the potions hy of Boéthius, from 
whom he got his Platonic ideas, the 
pera called The Black Knight, and 

is translation of Granson’s Complaint 
of Mars and Venus, in which, under 
an astronomical allegory, he is be- 
lieved to have hinted at the attach- 
ment between the Earl of Huntingdon 
and the Duchess of York, his wife’s 
aunt, But the most important of his 
obligations to the French is his trans- 
lation of The Romaunt of the Rose, 
one of the most wonderful allegories 
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ever written, consisting of twenty-two 
thousand veses, and embracing every 
topic apparently that could occupy 
the mind of man; now running into 
charming descriptions of forests, mea- 
dows and fountains ; now transport- 
ing us to scenes of magnificent fes- 
tivity, where knights, in the gorgeous 
dresses, and with the punctilious 
antry of the feudal age, lead fair 
adies through the mazes of the dance 
on the lawn ; and, again, assuming a 
tone of bitter satire and fierce invec- 
tive, and assailing the crown, the 
mitre and the tonsure, with all the 
acrimony of hatred characteristic of 
the sansculottes of 89. The study of 
a poem so various in its subject and 
so vigorous in its language, was an 
admirable preparation for the higher 
flights upon which Chaucer was soon 
about to enter. Inthe meantime the 
tide of court-favour had been flow- 
ing in upon him. In 1672 he was 
made one of the valets of the _— 
chamber ; and in the same year the 
king granted him an additional pen- 
sion of twenty marks for life, or until 
he should be otherwise provided for. 
He was now forty-six, in the very 
zenith of his powers, and qualified by 
his previous knowledge to profit to 
the uttermost by intercourse with 
men of genius and learning, when the 
t event which, in our opinion, 
ad the most marked influence upon 
his genius, took place. It was towards 
the end of the year 1372, that he was 
joined in a commission with certain 
citizens of Genoa, for the purpose of 
determining upon an English port 
where a Genoese factory might be 
established ; andfrom entries in the 
Issue Rolls, Sir Harris Nicolas has 
shown that he was absent a whole 
ear, and visited not only Genoa 
ut Florence. This latter circum- 
stance seems to indicate that he took 
advantage of his mission to Italy to 
visit places which had no immediate 
connection with public objects ; and 
if he were able to push on to Flo- 
rence, itis surely probable, a priori, 
that he sought out Petrarch in his 
retirement, only ten miles from 
Padua, in his casa piccola, ma pia- 
cevole e decente,in mezzo a poggi vestiti 
PMulivi e di vitt. We fancy that of all 
the honour and pleasures of his em- 


(*) Alley or path.——(?) Many. (3) For it was to look upon.~—(*) Seven times. 
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bassy, none would be more grateful to 
Chaucer than that of hearing the 


tale of Griselda from the mouth of 
him 


whose rhetoriqué sweet 
Iilumined all Itail of poetry. 


When, therefore, we find Chaucer 
making one his characters in the 
“Canterbury Tales” say that he 
learned this tale at Padua from the 
lips of Petrarch, it seems scarcely 
possible to doubt that the poet in- 
a ae ° ee the meet- 
ing, and to acknowl the obliga- 
ion he was under to his Ttalian a 
ther of the tuneful art. Wecan thus 
follow the progress of his mind from 
his early adgptationn of the splendid 
allegories of the French school, till 
his acquaintance with the master- 
minds of Italy, Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio introduced him to a new 
field of thought, and by driving his 
genius out of the old track, imparted 
to its vigil. efforts such freedom 


and originality. 

The fruits of his Italian ex- 

rience was, we believe, ‘“‘ The 

roylus and Cryseyde.” This poem 
is indeed attributed by Lydgate to 
his youth, but youth is a comparative 
word, and is sometimes applied by 
men of seventy or eighty to any 
period before fifty. The Troylusand 
Cryseyde is taken, there can be no 
doubt, from Boccaccio’s Filostrato, 
and yet no two poems on the same 
subject can be more different. Boc- 
caccio’s is a somewhat coarse picture 
of the courtship of a gay widow by a 
thoughtless young gentleman of fa- 
shion, assisted by an unscrupulous 
friend. Chaucer’s is one of the 
sweetest love-stories that ever was 
conceived. There is nothing in the 
English to come near it but 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” Troylus is the 
perfection of a lover, tender, constant, 
and unselfish, the very soul of honour 
and chivalrous devotion to the lady 
of his affections. Cryseyde, unlike 
Boceaccio’s conception of the charac- 
ter, is so delicate and refined, and 
the circumstances of temptation in 
which she is placed lead her on so 
naturally and ane that we 
never cease to pity and love her even 
in her fall. So perfect a specimen is 
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she of her sex, that we believe the 
lesson the poet desired to read man- 
kind was, that however devoted a 
woman may be to a present lover, her 
constancy will not stand the test of 
absence and new associations. The 
character of Pandarus is admirably 
conceived. In the Filostrato he is 
too good for the hateful office he per- 
forms ; in Shakspeare he is too un- 
worthy to be admitted on terms of 
intimacy into the society of gentle- 
men; but Chaucer’s Pandarus has 
some of the outward attributes of a 
gentleman, with a great deal of com- 
mon sense, which however often de- 
— into low cunning and buf- 
oonery. Yet he has the e to feel 
compunction for the part he is acting, 
and to gloss it over under the name 
of friendship. The three characters 
represent the different modes in which 
the universal ion acts upon dif- 
ferent dispositions. Troylus it exalts 
and refines ; and he is the ideal of 
manly love ; it only adds weakness 
to the already weak but lovable Cry- 
seyde ; while in Pandarus it assumes 
its lowest and most degraded form. 
It is no small praise to say that in a 
long poem in five books, entirely on 
the subject of love, there is only one 
e which in the slightest degree 
violates our modern ideas of de- 
corum, while the tendency of the 
whole is the very reverse of licen- 
tious. The following extracts will 
give the reader some idea of the 
versification and spirit of the poem. 
Troylus returns from the battle, and 
passes under Cryseyde’s window :— 


This Troilus sat upon his bay steed, 

All arméd, save his head, full richély, 

And wounded was his horse, and ‘gan to 
bleed, 

On which he rode a pace full softely. 

But such a knightly sight truely 

As was on him, was not, withouten fail, 

To look on Mars, that god is of battail, 


His helm to-hewen (") was in twenty places, 
That by a tissue hung his back behind, 
His shield to-dashéd was with sword and 


maces, 
In which mer mighten many an arrow find 
That thirléd (*) had both horn, and nerve, 
and rind; 
Andaye the people cried, ‘ Herecometh our joy, 
And, next his brother, holder up of Troy.’ 


(') 7o is intensitive when prefixed to a verb. To-hewn means hewn to pieces,—— 


(*) Pierced. 
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For which he waxed a litule red for shame, 

When he so heard the people on him cryen, 

That to behold it was a noble game, 

How soberly he cast adown his eyen : 

Cryseyde anon ‘gan all his cheer espyen, 

And let it in her heart so softly sink, 

That to herself she said, ‘ Who giveth me 
drink ?’ (*#) ; 


For of her owne thought she waxed all red, 

Remembering her right thus, ‘Lo! this is he, 

Who that my uncle sweareth must be dead, 

But (*) I on him have mercy or pity.’ 

And for that thought, for pure ashamed, (%) 
she 


’Gan in her headé pull, and that so fast, 
While he and all the people forby past. 


And ’gan to cast and roll it up and down, 
Within her thought, his excellent prowesse, 
And his estate,(*) and also his renown, 

His wit, his shape, and eke his gentleness ; 
But most her favour was, for (>) his distress 
Was all for her, and thought it weré ruth 
To slay such one, if that he meant but trath. 


This exquisite picture, it must be 
observed, is entirely Chaucer’s ; for 
Boccaccio represents his heroine as 

ing with admiration upon her 
over, whom she had never spoken 
to, without the least idea of blushing 
or drawing in her head. The lamen- 
tation of Troilus, when he finds that 
Cryseyde has betrayed him, has 
always struck us as very pathetic :— 


Through which I see that clean out of your 
mind 

Ye have me cast, and I ne can or may 

For all this world within my hearté find 

To unloven you a quarter of aday : 

In. cursed time I born was, well away! 

That you, that doth(®) me all this woe 
endure, 

Yet love I best of any créature. 


The translation of the Romaunt 
of the Rose and the Troylus and Cry- 
seyde drew down upon the poet the 
resentment of certain ladies of the 
court, whose i he rae. 
to propitiate by the Le of Go 

cok, in witch the Niatocion of 
ladies who have died for love are re- 
lated in heroic verse, the first exam- 

le of this metre, we believe, in the 
i . The best part of the 
poem is the introduction, where he 
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follows the bent of his own inclina- 
tion ; the stories themselves are close 
translations from Virgil and Ovid’s 
Heroides and Metamorphoses. The 
following may be worth extracting, 
as showing his ardent love of nature, 
which gives such freshness to all his 
poetry— 

And as for me, though that I ken but lite,(7) 
On bookés for to read I me delight, 

And to them give I faith and full credence, 
And in mine heart have them in reverence 
So heartily, that there is gamé none 

That from my bookés maketh me to gone,(*) 
But it be seldom on the holiday ; 

Save certainly, when that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I hear the fowlés sing, 
And that the flowers ’ginnen for to spring, — 
Farewel my book and my devotion ! 


In 1374, Chaucer was appointed 
comptroller of the customs, and it is 
sup , with every ap ce of 
probability, that he alludes to his 
employment in this ann in the 
following passage of the “ House of 
Fame,” which must therefore be re- 
ferred to the period of his life sub- 
sequent to his first visit to Italy. 


Wherefore, all so God me bless, 
Jové's halt (9) it great humbless ('°) 
And virtue eke, that thou wilt make 
A’night full oft thy head to ache, 

In thy study so thou writest, 

And evermore of love enditest. 


Wherefore as I said, iwis,(??) 

Jupiter considereth well this ; 

For when thy labour done all is, 

And hast made thy reckonings, 
Instead of rest and other things, 

Thou goest home to thine house anon, 
And, all as dumb as any stone, 

Thou sittest at another book, 

Till fully dazed is thy look. 


This poem has been imitated by 
Pope, who has utterly missed the 
spirit of fantastic drollery and 
naivete which runs through it, and 

ives it its iar character, We 

intended to have given some fur- 
ther extracts, but we must hasten to 
a close. 

In 1386, Chaucer served in the 
Parliament which sat at Westminster, 
and was dissolved after a stormy ex- 
istence of one month,—as knight of the 





(*) Exeept.——(*) This is an idiom, meaning, for pure shame.——(‘) His rank.—. (5) 
Because.——(®) You who cause me to endure al] this woe.——(7) Te go.——(®) Little. 


——(°) Holdeth. —(*°) Humility. (11) Certainly. 
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shire for the important County of 
Kent. In this capacity he probably 
gave offence to the Court of Richard 
by his support of the turbulent party 
of John of Gaunt, his patron and 
connection ; for we find, from the 
entries in the Rolls, that he was soon 
after dismissed from all his offices, 
which, exclusive of the many perqui- 
sites attached to them, yielded him 
an income, as Mr. Bell observes, 
equal to the salaries of the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer and the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. It has 

een generally supposed that he was 
at this time imprisoned in the Tower, 
and that he informed against his asso- 
ciates to procure his own liberation. 
This supposition is founded on some 
particularities introduced into his 
philosophical work in prose, entitled 
The Testament of Love ; but whatever 
may be the meaning of the allusions 
in that work, Sir Sit Nicolas has 
clearly shewn, by documents now in 
existence, that during the whole of 
the period when he is supposed to 
have been in prison, he was, with his 
own hands, receiving his pension 
half-yearly. In 1389, Thomas of 
Woodstock, the political rival of John 
of Gaunt, was dismissed ; Chaucer is 
immediately appointed clerk of the 
works to the King, an office for which 
many allusions in his poetry, display- 
ing a taste for architecture, shew that 
he was qualified. It is pleasing to 
find the name of the greatest poet of 
the day associated with one of the 
best specimens of contemporary art. 
A commission, dated 12th aa 1390, 
appoints him to superintend certain 
repairs in St. George’s Chapel in the 
Castle of Windsor. 

The poet, diplomatist, statesman, 
and architect now appears in the 
character of a natural philosopher. 
Tn his astronomical work, called Con- 
clusions of the Astrolabie, the experi- 
ments are all calculated for the year 
1391; and it seems to us so natural 
that a lecturer should use the current 
year for such a purpose, that we have 
no wena in assigning it to this 
period. This treatise, in which one 
1s pleased to find Chaucer declaring 
his utter disbelief in judicial astro- 
logy as being cont: alike to reason 
and the Catholic faith, is addressed to 
his son Louis, in a preface so pleasing 
and characteristic, that we must ex- 
tractit:— - 
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* Little Louis my son, I perceive’ well bi 
certain evidences thine ability to learn sci- 
ences touching numbers and proportions, and 
also well consider I thy busy prayer in espe- 
cial to learn the Treatise of the Astrolabie. 
Then, for as much as a_ philosopher saith he 
wrappeth him in his friend that conde- 
scendeth to the rightful prayers of his friend, 
therefore I have given thee a sufficient astro- 
labie for our horizon, compounded after the 
latitude (longitude ?) of Oxenford, upoa the 
which, by mediation of this little treatise I 
purpose to teach thee a certain number of 
conclusions pertaining to this same instru- 
ment. . ° ° In the treatise, 
divided into three parts, will I shew the 
wondrous light (easy) rules, and naked words 
in English, for Latin ne canst thou not yet 
but small, my little son. ‘ Now 
will I pray meekly every person discreet that 
readeth or heareth this little treatise, to 
have my rude intenting (meaning) excused, 
and my superfluity of words, for two causes : 
The first cause is, for that curious enditing 
and hard sentences is full heavy at once for 
such a child to learn; and the second cause 
is this, me seemeth better to write unto a child 
twice a good sentence, than he forget it once. 
And Louis, if it so be that I shew thee in 
my lythe English as true conclusions touching 
this matter, and not only as true, but as 
many and subtle conclusions, as been yshewed 
in Latin in any common treatise of the astro- 
labie, conne ine the more thanks, and pray 
God save the King that is lord of this lan- 
guage, and all that him faith beareth and 
obeyeth, every in his degree, the more 
and the less. But consideretl: well that I 
ne usurp not to have found this work of my 
labour or of my engine (ingenium); I n’am 
but a lewd (unlearned) compilatour of the 
labour of other astrologians, and have it 
translated in mine English, only for thy 
doctrine. And with this sword shall I slay 
Envy.” 

To say that this language is either 
barbarous or obsolete is absurd. 

We now come to his last and 
greatest work, the Canterbury Tales, 
a work which was probably begun 
many years before this, but which 
occupied the latter years of his life, 
and still remained unfinished at his 
death in the year 1400. Like the De- 
cameron, it consists of a collection of 
stories related by different personages, 
and connected by a dialogue between 
them ; but here the resemblance ends. 
Boccaccio’s charactersall belong toone 
class of society, and that the highest, 
which presents the least variety or 
interest. Chaucer’s comprise eve 
grade, from the knight and the digni- 
fied churchman and decorous prioress, 
to the cook, the miller, and the bois- 
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terous wife of Bath. Boccaccio’s tales, 
though admirable in their way, are 
remarkable for a simplicity of style 
which often borders upon baldness ; 
they seem often like the argument or 
heading of a story rather than the 
story itself. Chaucer’s are worked u 
with the greatest care, and aboun 
with minute descriptions, broad con- 
trasts, and strokes of dramatic skill ; 
in the former the interest is concen- 
trated on the incidents—in the latter, 
on the characters. The Decameron 
represents the dreamy, voluptuous, 
epicurean tone of the Italian mind ; 
the Canterbury Tales, the rough, 
practical, sometimes coarse, but al- 
ways real and manly spirit of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In the Prologue with which the 
piece opens, the poet describes the 
occasion of his meeting with the se- 
veral pilgrims, and introduces them 
to the reader. On a fine day in 
spring, he is tempted by the beauty 
ot the weather, and the desire of 
change after the long confinement of 
winter, to join in one of the fashion- 
able pilgrimages to the shrine of St. 
Thomas a-Becket at Canterbury ; 
and with a view to an early start 
next morning, he sleeps at the Ta- 
bard Inn, in the borough of South- 
wark. 

This Inn still exists. Itis situated 
about three hundred yards beyond Lon- 
don Bridge. A narrow gateway leads 
to its court-yard, surrounded by gal- 
leries. Into these open the chambers 
which are approached by an exter- 
nal stair-case. We visited it last 
summer, and drank a glass of South- 
wark ale in honour of the immortal 
band of pilgrims, who, under the guid- 
ance of the jolly Host, issued from its 
portal four hundred years ago. But 
that choice spirit is no more. No 
more does he wheedle or overawe the 
bullying miller, or bandy jokes with 
the young pos or win upon the 
reserve of the prioress by his scru- 
= and respectful oy: His 

ld, broad face lies with Yorick’s 
skull ; and the “ gentle hostelry,” of 
which he was once the informing spi- 
rit, is presided over by a thin-lipped, 
vixenish landlady, who draws thin 
beer for the stupid Kentish carriers 
whose waggons block the court-yard. 

The poet here meets a company of. 
nine-and- twenty pilgrims of every 
rank, trade, and variety of charac- 
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ter, all bent upon the same errand 
of piety or amusement as himself ; 
and the description which he gives 
of them is perhaps the most curious 
picture of contemporaneous manners 
that exists in any language. Every 
particular of each person’s appear- 
ance, manner, and costume, is pro- 
duced with the breadth and firmness 
of Albert Durer’s pencil. We all know 
the merchant, with the broad-brim- 
med hat, ‘“ who speaks his reasons 
full solemnly ;” who is perfectly up 
to all the tricks of the stock-exchange, 
and keeps up the show of a substan- 
tial trader even to the eve of his 
bankruptcy. “ There wisté no man 
that he was in debt, So estately was 
he of governance.” The sergeant of 
law may be seen walking down Chan- 
cery-lane with a blue bag, any day 
during term-time, in a vast hurry to 
be —— before his cause is called 
on—for 


No where so busy as man as he there n’as, 
(ne was) 
And yet he seeméd busier than he was. 


The host, who by no means con- 
tents himself with carrying in the first 
course, but knows that it is for his 
interest that his guests should enjoy 
their trip, proposes that the pilgrims 
should beguile the road by relating 
stories as they ride, and that the best 
story-teller should have a supper at 
the common cost on their return. 
This is unanimously to, and 
“The Canterbury Tales” consist of 
the stories told in pursuance of this 
agreement, connected by a humour- 
ous discourse among the company. 
The Knight relates a charming tale 
of cheba, rather founded upon, 
than translated from, Boccaccio’s 
Theseide. The Squire’s tale is the 
unfinished history of “ Cambuskan 
bold, and Algarsife ;” the two nuns 
who are of the party recite legends of 
the saints, which are by no means the 
least meritorious of the collection ; 
the other characters tell tales charac- 
teristic of their tastes; and the Par- 
son closes the whole with a sermon 
founded, we believe, on Robert Grosse- 
teste’s treatise De Septem Vitiis et 
Remediis. 

We have no doubt that it was a 
common thing in the middle ages for 
the travellers who used to ride in 
troops to fairs, tournaments, or fa- 
vourite shrines, to while away the 
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time by telling stories. It has often 
occurred to us that the travellers in 
railway carri would be better 
= in this way than in sitting 
“ dumb as a stone,” and casting sus- 
picious glances at each other from 
under their fur-caps; but our man- 
ners are too exclusive and reserved 
for this. In America, the young 
swarm of Anglo-Saxons, which is 
there engaged in constructing its 
combs and developing its character, 
seems to have gone back to the ear- 
lier manners of its parent hive in 
this respect. In the following pic- 
ture of American travelling, the ana- 
logy of “‘ The Canterbury Tales” is 
followed even to the treating of 
the best story-teller at the expense 
of the company. In a _ steam-boat 
on Lake Champlain, “There were 
a hundred passengers, ee a 
sprinkling of the fair sex. he 
amusements were slory-telling, whit- 
tling, and smoking. [The two latter 
could not have formed part of the 
amusements of the Canterbury pil- 
rims, unless they had whittled their 
norses’ manes, and smoked cabbage- 
leaves.] Fully half the stories told 
began with “ There was a ’cute ’coon 
down east ;” and the burden of nearly 
all was some clever act of cheating— 


“ sucking a green-horn,” as the 

is. (This is y much the — 
ter of the fobliauy told by Chaucer’s 
lower characters.] There were occa- 
sional anecdotes of “ busting up” on 
the southern rivers, “‘ making tracks” 
from importunate creditors, of prac- 
tical jokes, and glaring impositions. 
There was a great deal of “ liquor- 
ee: going on the whole time. 
7 story-teller was repeatedly 
called upon to ‘ liquor some.’ ”—Eng- 
lishwoman in America, 


We fear that even the Canterbury 
Tales arenot so familiar to our readers 
as that a few extracts, illustrative 
of Chaucer’s different styles, will = 

rove nya The discovery by 
eseus Of Palamon and Arcite en- 
gaged in single combat in the forest, 
is @ good example of his heroic 
manner :— 


The destiny, minister general, 
That executeth in the world o’er all 


— 
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The providence that God hath seen beforn, 

So strong it is, that, though the world had 
sworn 

The contrary of a thing, by yea and nay, 

Yet some time it shall fall upon a day, 

That falleth not eft (") in a thousand year, 

For certainly our appetités here, 

Be it of war, of peace, or hate, or love, 

All is it ruléd by the sight above. 

This mean I now by mighty Theseus, 

That for to hunté is so desirous, 

And, namély, the greaté hart in May, 

That in his bed there daweth him no day 

That he n’is clad and ready for to ride, 

With hunt and horn, and houndés him beside. 

For in his hunting hath he such delight 

That ’t is his lové and his appetite, 

To be himself the greaté harté’s bane, 

For after Mars he serveth now Diane. 

Clear was the day, as [ have told e’er this ? 

And Theseus, with allé joy and bliss, 

With his Hippolita, the fairé queen, 

And Emilfa, clothed all in green, 

On hunting be they ridden royally. 

And to the wood that stood there fasté by, 

In which there was an hart, as men him told, 

Duke Theseus the straighté way hath hold, 

And to the lawn he rideth him full right, 

Where was the hart y-wont to have his flight, 

And over.a brook, and soforth in his way. 

This Duke will have of him a course or twey 

With houndés, which as him lust to command, 

And when this Duke was come into the laund, 
(lawn) 

Under the sun he looketh; right anon 

He was ware of Arcite and Palamon, 

That foughten breme (*) as it were boarés two. 

The brighté swordés wenté to and fro 

So hideously, that with the leasté stroke 

It seeméd as it woldé fell an oak. 

But what they weré nothing yet he wote. 

This Duke with spurrés his coursér he smote, 

And at a start he was betwixt them two, 

And pulléd out a sword, and criéd “* Ho! 

No more, on pain of losing of your head ; 

By mighty Mars, anon he shall be dead 

That smiteth any stroke that I may sce !” 


Here we think we see Theseus 
riding into the forest glade, and when 
he hears the hacking of the swords of 
Palamon and Arcite, putting up his 
hand over his eyes to look “ under the 
sun.” Then seeing the two men 
fighting, he puts spurs to his horse, 
and “at a start” he is between them, 
and beats down their guards with his 
sword. 

One more extract, and we have 
done. In the following light but effec- 
tive touches, we have the medizval 
“Stiggins” to the life. TheSompnour, 
an officer of the archdeacon’s court, 


(*) Afterwards. (*) Fiercely. 
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who bears a deadly enmity to the 
mendicant friar exempted by special 
license from his jurisdiction, thus de- 
scribes the manner in which one of 
the obnoxious brotherhood insinuates 
himself into the family circle :— 


So long he wenté house by house, till he 

Came to an house where he was wont to be 

Refreshéd more that in an hundred places, 

Sick lay the husbandman whose that the 
place is, 

Bedridden on a couché low he lay. 

** Deus hic,” quoth he; * Qh, Thomas 
friend, good day,” 

Saidé this friar all courteously and soft ; 

** Oh, Thomas, (God yield it you) full oft 

Have I upon this bench y-fared full well ; 

Here have I eaten many a merry meal.” 

And from the bench he drove away the cat, 

And laid adown his potent (*) and his hat, 

And eke his scrip, and sat him soft adown. 


We need hardly eae out the effect 
of the by-play here—the driving 


away the cat, and taking 
possession of the bench with which 
were connected so many pleasant 
recollections and anticipations of 
“merry meals.” After this, we are 
not astonished at the modest bill of 
fare which he proposes for hisrefresh- 
ment :— 


“* Now, master,” quoth the wife, “ ere that 


g°, 

What will ye dine ? I will go there about, 
** Now, Dame,” quoth he, ** jeo vous dis sang 

doute, 
Have I nought of a capon but the liver, 
And of your softé breadé but a shiver, 
And after that a roasted piggé’s head 
(But that 1 wold for me no beast were dead), 
Then had I with you homely suffisance. 
I am a maa of little sustenance, 
My spirit hath its fostering (?) on the Bible, 
The body is aye so ready and so penible (*) 
To waké that my stomach is destroyed. 


i oles man, tired out at dongs 
b e friar’s importunity, ys 
sleas o.aniian ‘eke on Tn and 
the latter posts off to lord of the 
village who lives in the manor-house 
close by. Never was angry man so 
described :— 


He lookéd as it were a wildé boar, 

And grinté with his teeth, so was he wroth. 

A sturdy pace down to the court he goth, 

Where as there wonned(*)a man of great 
honéur, 

To whom that he was always confesséur ; 


(*) Ste 
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This worthy man was lord of that village. 

This friar came, as he were in a rage, 

Where that this lord sat eating at his board; 

Unnethé might the friar speak a word, 

Till at the last he saidé, ** God you see |” 

This lord gan look, and said ‘* Benedicite ! 

What? Friar John! What manner world is 
this? 

I see full well that something is amiss ; 

Ye look as though the wood were full of 
thievés | 

Sit down anon and tell me what your grief is, 

And it shall be amended, if that I may.” 

‘* T haye,” quoth he, ‘ had a dispite to-day, 

God yieldé you, adown in your village 

That in this world is no so poor a page 

That he n’old have abomination 

Of that I have received in your town ; 

And yet ne grieveth me no thing so sore, 

As that this oldé churl, with lockés hoar, 

Blaspheméd hath our holy convent eke.” 

**Now, master,” quoth this lord, “I you 
biseke”(5)— 

** No master, sir,” quoth he, ‘ but servitor, 

Though I have had in schoolé such honéur, 

God liketh not that Rabbi men us call 

Neither in market nor in your lJargé hall.” 

Surely this newly found humility 
7 the friar, just at the very re 
e is smarting under a sense of of- 
fended dignity, is a master-stroke 
worthy of Shakespeare. 

We noe alone $e eoheeyt a 
passages from the Clerk of Oxen- 
ford’s “Tale of Griselda,” and the 
Man of Law’s “Tale of Constance,’ 
illustrative of Chaucer’s pathetic 
a meng ; but it is time that we should 

ring this article to a close. 

e have endeavoured briefly to 
draw our reader’s attention to the 
first formation of our national litera- 
ture, a subject which has always ap- 

. to us to me full “ interest, 
and more particularly to that poet 
who did for it what Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio did for the literature 
of Italy. But the genius of Chaucer 
differed widely from that of any of 
the illustrious Italian triad. He has 
none of the sevaindignatio, the bitter 
scorn of Dante; nor what has 
happily called “the hard and bril- 
liant enamel” of Petrarch ; and he 
certainly excels Boccaccio in reality 
and depth of feeling. His poetry is 
the outpouring of a genial spirit, with 
all the amiable weaknesses, but also 
with some of the highest virtues of 
humanity. Even when we cannot 
wholly approve, we yet love the man. 


(2) Nourishment. () Obedient, subject. (+) Dwelt. (5) Beseech: 
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Like the mediseval architect who de- 
lighted to embellish the meanest 
stone of his edifice with a flower or a 
leaf, and to support the humblest 
lintel with the head of an angel—he 
surprizes u§ by eliciting from the 
commonest object, from the running 
of a tap or the spreading of a daisy 
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to the sun, a train of thought which 
charms by its natural and unaffected 
dignity and pathos. He seldom per- 
haps rises to sublimity ; but while 
tenderness, dry humour, gay and 
brilliant fancy, and nervous language 
have the power of pleasing, Chaucer 
will be read with delight. 


THE FRENCH STORY OF THE WAR. 


Wuar is a soldier without a bard to 
sing his glory? All the world knows 
that no man is a hero in the eyes of 
his valet de chambre, and that virtue 
is viler than seaweed if the standard 
of its value be not proclaimed by the 
trumpet of the 


tall longsided dame, 
So wondrous light, y'cleped Fame. 


It is true, this lady has two trum- 
pets, “‘ both of clean contrary tones,” 
nd the bards, her ministers, if not 
closely watched, are apt to sound the 
wrong one, or haply both at once. It 
was thus that some of our own Cri- 
mean heroes were used vilely b 
“special correspondents,” who Ble 
marred the glory of a host of well- 
decorated warriors by their unhappy 
propensity to tell the truth. ey 
order these matters, however, better 
in France, where his Imperial Majesty 
devised a plan whereby a mis- 
take so injurious to the prestige of 
the great nation might be surely 
avoided; and yet a pretty strong 
blast might be blown upon the trum- 
e of fame in the key suitable to 
eroic ears. Correspondents, special 
or ordinary, were strictly excluded 
fromthe camp, and M. le Baron de 
Bazancourt was charged by his Ex- 
cellency M. Fortoul, the minister of 
public instruction, with the functions 
of bard in connexion with the French 
heroes of the Crimea. In the execu- 
tion of this mission M. de Bazancourt 
roceeded to the seat of war in the 
eginning of January, 1855, accre- 
dited by the minister of war, Mar- 
shal Vaillant, to the commander-in- 
chief of the army of the East. His 
commission directed him to collect all 
the information nece to the com- 
position of a history of the war, and, 
following out that object, he tells us 
that he questioned, listened, wrote. 
No day passed without its task and 


labour, in the course of which he 
gathered precious knowledge from 
living sources ; examined the localities 
of events with the advantage of 
hearing striking episodes recounted 
upon the spot y those who directed 
them. The fullest opportunity was 
afforded to him of learning the truth 
by an examination of the journals of 
he divisions of the army, and those 
of all the military operations of the 
campaign, and the fruit is now 
given to the world in the first part of 
“The Chronicles of the War in the 
East,” dedicated to His Majesty the 
Emperor of the French, which is, 
says the Baron, to dedicate the book 
to France and to the army. 

Thus introduced and sanctioned, 
the work of M. de Bazancourt, which 
he modestly likens to lés epopées vi- 
vantes of Villehardouin, Joinville, 
Commines, and Froissart, acquires an 
importance, and will possibly attract 
a degree of attention which its own 
merits would hardly have secured for 
it. The exposition of the causes of 
the war and the narrative of the ex- 
pedition and siege (euvre gigantesque 
et inconnue jusqu’alors dans les an- 
niles de Vhistoire) are unquestionably 
such as the Emperor thinks it safe 
and prudent to give to France and to 
the world, and in that character they 
demand at least a short notice in our 
pages. The design of the book is very 
early disclo to the attentive 

er, and it is adhered to with 
remarkable consistency throughout. 
From first to last it is what the mar- 
shal minister of war directed it to be— 
toute nationale—and so far M. de 
Bazancourt has fully justified the 
choice of his patrons. ther than 
that France should at any time play 
a secondary part, he prefers to ascribe 
the origin of the war to the pious zeal 
of the French government in defence 
of the rights of the Latin Church ; 
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and he makes it plain to the meanest 
French capacity for glory, that the 
struggle would have been a very 
short one, had poor, heavy, fat-witted 
John Bull not hung like a millstone 
upon the active thoughts and nimble 
limbs of the great nation. 
It was, as the Baron truly enough 
states, the attention given by the 
French government to the squabbles 
of the Greek and Latin monks about 
the holy places at Jerusalem, that 
gave the first impulse to the Russian 
uarrel. We are far from wishing to 
eprive them of any credit that ma’ 
be their due upon that score; and, 
we confess we are not sorry that the 
ridiculous part played by the Aber- 
deen government in this, which M. de 
court denominates the religious 
= of the Eastern question, should 
e recalled to the public memory. 
We quite agree in the Baron’s opinion 
that the proceedings of the English 
cabinet at that period would present 
a very curious subject of examination. 
When France and Russia were both 
pressing Turkey to abdicate her so- 
vereign authority over her own sub- 
jects, “it is at this moment England 
makes her appearance ; she is not a 
mediatrix, she looks on,she examines.” 
The result of the examination was a 
suggestion to the French cabinet, to 
treat upon a strictly Turkish question 
directly with Russia, and the result 
of that wise suggestion was the war. 
Had England at that crisis manfully 
declared her purpose of standing by 
Turkey against all foreign aggression, 
whether French or Russian, there is 
every ground for believing that a 
hostile shot would not have been 
fired. Under the guidance of the 
Aberdeen cabinet, she determined 
“to listen, to observe, but to main- 
tain the most strict neutrality,” and 
in that ludicrous posture she is truth- 
fully enough depicted by the French 
chronicler, “ blindly believing in the 
rotestations of St. Petersburgh.” 
eanwhile the Russians entered the 
Principalities ; and instinct, we are 
told, taught Turkey her danger. The 
Grand Vizier appealed for help to 
the representatives of France and 
England : they said they would ask 
for orders from their respective go- 
vernments. “Turkey will be lost 
before those orders can arrive,” cried 
the Seraskier, in the most profound 
consternation. Still “ England, lean- 
ing in blind good faith upon the rei- 
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terated assurances of Russia, refused 
to believe in the reality of those a 
rehensions. France, more direct 7 
interested,was naturally morealarmed, 
more prudent, more attentive ; she 
resolved not to remain inactive in the 
face of a position the gravity of which 
might increase daily. Such was then 
the position : Turkey was in conster- 
nation—France attentive—England 
still credulous.” Poor, stupid John 
Bull! Good-hearted, dull people are, 
nevertheless, sometimes endowed with 
sensitive feelings. When the bubble 
burst in the hands of Prince Mens- 
chikoff, every one was struck of a 
heap; but “ England, which had be- 
lieved most blindly, was most pro- 
foundly wounded. Her government 
was forced to confess that it had been 
deceived. Lord Clarendon bemoaned 
himself bitterly to Sir Hamilton 
Seymour.” Poor simple John Bull! 


The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans, 

That their discharge did stretch his leathern 
coat 

Almost to bursting. 


The Baron does not deny, however, 
that the irritation of the wound in- 
flicted upon John’s feelings had the ef- 
fect of rousing up his spirit ; and he 
admits that, after the rejection of the 
Vienna Note by Turkey, it was the 
French cabinet which yielded to the 
just arguments of Lord Clarendon, 
and marched with England by great 
strides towards war. There is no 
doubt that the main facts of M. de 
Bazancourt’s sketch of the causes of 
the war are perfectly true. To the 
chronicle which follows, the name of 
St. Arnauide might be appropriately 
applied ; for, in truth, arma virumque 
—the arms of France and the man 
St. Arnaud—form exclusively the 
theme of the song. Whenever the 
English army is mentioned, it is in 
order to adorn a tale of French gene- 
rosity or valour, displayed in the res- 
cue of the brave allies from a peril 
in which their slowness had involved 
them, or to supply an explanation of 
the loss of some fair occasion by their 
immobility. A few instances in il- 
lustration of this characteristic of 
the book, may perhaps amuse some 
readers ; and, considered in connexion 
with its imperial patronage, they may 
induce in certain minds reflections of 
agraver nature upon the probable 
future of the entente cordiale; but 
this is absolutely all that can be said 
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for this épopée vivante. Its style 
and diction are of the most florid 
Gothic: its matter is of the weariest, 
stalest, flattest, and most unprofi- 
table description. No one who 
has read the real chronicles of 
the correspondents of the lish 
journals will gain from its perusal the 

owledge of a single additional fact, 
nor will sucha er run the smallest 
— of being deceived by the glare 
of French colouring with which the 
well-known facts of the expedition 
are thinly disguised. 

There is one of these facts long 
familiar to all English minds to which 
the Baron’s pencil gives ludicrous 

inence. We allude to the con- 
ition of horrible fear into which their 
exaggerated notions of Russian power 
lunged the allied commanders ; which 
Lenaved them into the mischievous 
absurdity of entrenching themselves 
at Gallipoli; and which assumes a 
truly French form in the details of 
Marshal St. Arnaud’s first proceed- 
ings. Upon his arrival at Constan- 
tinople, the rumours in circulation of 
the rapid march of the Russians, and 
of their possible arrival at Adrianople, 
torment, disquiet him; his blood 


bounds in his veins with impatience 
and anxiety. “T do not fear reverses,” 
‘| 


he cried; “I dread nothing butdelay : 
I have faith in God and in my star.” 
At that moment it was upon the star 
of Butler and Nasmyth the course of 
events depended; and our readers 
will, perhaps, searcely believe that 
the names of those gallant men, or the 
share which they took in the defence 
of Silistria, are not once mentioned 
in the chronicles of the Froissart of 
the Eastern war. The obstinate bra- 
very of those young officers and of 
the Turkish garrison was, neverthe- 
less, the cause of many profound 
emotions in the breast of the marshal. 
He would gladly, he informed the 
ministers, temporise and make an 
alliance — time ; but inaction was 
not ible. Omer Pacha began to 
ak out plainly, and his words, 
pronounced with a soldierlike anima- 
tion, produced a profound sensation 
upon the byestanders: “ Silistria will 
infallibly be taken,” he said at a con- 
ference held at Varna; “I hope it 
may hold out six weeks, but it may 
be taken in aes and - 
may any morning surprised 

that news, and the intelligence that 
the Russians are marching upon 
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Schumla. Further, as I have told 
you, I am almost certain of beating 
the Russians if they will come to at- 
tack me; but is it possible that the 
French and English, who are upon 
Turkish ground at Gallipoli, within 
twenty days march of Varna, (or 
within twenty-four hours by sea,) will 
leave me to be shut up here; will 
deprive themselves of the services of 
a army, which, I promise you, 
will fight well; and will leave us to 
be crushed by the Russians, when, 
with them, we should be able to drive 
the enemy across the Danube, and 
save Turkey?” It is no matter of 
wonderment that this discourse, main- 
tained in an elevated voice, and with 
visible signs of animation, should 
have struck Marshal St. Arnaud and 
Lord Raglan, and proved to them 
that inaction was indeed no longer 
possible. Many ‘sublime efforts’ were, 
therefore, resolved upon, with the 
view of comforting a Turks and 
satisfying Europe by the appearance 
at least of eition alow on held 
at Gallipoli; the marshal precipitated 
himself hither and thither; innu- 
merable councils of war were called, 
and yet obstinate Silistria would not 
surrender. Two largearmies werecon- 
centrated about Varna; it became diffi- 
cult to make Turkey understand why 
they remained there doing nothing ; the 
opposition in Parliament began to 
make logic out of the calendar—it is 
so easy and often so agreeable to be 
discontented. Lord Raglan was urged 
by his general officers to do some- 
thing, and the marshal was obliged 
to cast the shield of his protection 
over the lish commander, by 
“giving him im writing, with new 
instructions, a statement of the pru- 
dent = oe mene Pinger 
upon hi of doing nothing was 
Mand . bebsothounabel himself, “ac- 
tually in grips with facts, his thoughts, 
ceasel tormented, became the 
echo of guns of Silistria !” For- 
tunately for the garrison, they had in 
their own stout hearts and strong 
arms a better stay to rely upon than 
they were like to find in the troubled 
— of M. St. Arnaud. 

ey held out so long and so obsti- 
nately, that the Russians began to 
pemets that the ae of 

pe would force the allied gene- 
rals to change the goose step, which 
they had been practising upon Bul- 
garian soil, into an actual advance, 
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The siege was accordingly raised, 
and the marshal was atterré by 
this news which came to his ears at 
Varna, on the 25th of June. “The 
Russians flee from before me,” he 
cried, in an accent of profound bit- 
terness which he sought not to dis- 
semble. “ Is their movement a stra- 
tagem or a reality? What a host 
of conjectures were made upon 
that sudden, unexpected departure !” 
The marshal became very pug- 
nacious; every league of ground 
the retiring Russians put between 
them and him, the fuller of fight 
was he. The more he thought, the 
more puzzled he grew. “I can- 
not,” he cried, “ rise under the blow 
that shameful retreat of the Russians 
has inflicted upon me. I had hold of 
them ; I should have infallibly beaten 
them—bundled them into the Da- 
nube. Behold us in plunged into 
uncertainty ; I know not where they 
are, what they are doing, what they 
will do.” It was not long, however, 
until the marshal and his men 
to recover their spirits, which they 
kept up by recounting to one another 
the heroic episodes of that memorable 
siege. “Courage is the bond of 
union between nations : it is the ral- 
lying point of all noble hearts.” 
Tears fell from the eyes of the mar- 
shal ; but, so far as we are informed 
in the chronicles of M. de Bazancourt, 
the heroes of Silistria had no names. 
Butler died, and Nasmyth lived, if 
not ee - of = St. ae ud’s 
tears perhaps fell on the early grave 
in the ‘Arab’ Tabia—yet unhonoured 
and unsung by the bard of France. 
All this time poor Lord Raglan, 
we are told, was in a very sorry posi- 
tion, which every da 
difficult and more 
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son between the English and French 
armies, drawn by M. de Bazancourt : 


The English troops have a magnificent 
aspect, their bearing is irreproachable ; they 
manceuvre with a rare precision, but with 
that calm, reflective, slow coldness which 
is the characteristic of their nation, and 
which belongs to both soldiers and officers, 
The effect is remarkable in all points; the 
discipline severe, the manner of the officers 
in commanding, dry, haughty; but the 
chiefs are never seen ina passion. What a 
strange contrast with the bearing of our 
troops, with their proud and reckless look, 
their martial air, and the energy, the dash 
depicted on every countenance. We per- 
ceive that ardour and impatience course like 
a fever through the veins of our soldiers, and 
we understand how, in the hour of combat, 
an unforeseen result may at any moment be 
grasped iu a difficult situation. In the Eng- 
lish army, on the contrary, impassibility 
seems to be a duty ; the commanding officer 
knows beforehand what each of his soldiers 
can do; no one will fall short, but no one 
will sarpass by a sudden inspiration what was 
expected of him. 


It would appear, nevertheless, that 
the English nation was, despite of 
its characteristic slowness, quite as 
anxious as the bold marshal to do 
something ; and at last it was the Eng- 
lish commander who forced on the 
a to the Crimea. Early in 
July, it ap , Lord Raglan re- 
ceived positive orders to begin the 
war in earnest ; and somewhere about 
the 18th of the month his lordship 
communicated to the marshal “a 
despatch which he had received from 
his government, explicit, ing, 
such, in a word, as he considered to 
be almost an order to attack Sebas- 
topol.” The crisis had arrived : the 

imest efforts in the up and down 
step could no longer delude —— 
or the armies; an advance was the 
terrible and unavoidable alternative. 
Whatever could be done to create de- 
lay does, however, seem to have been 
done. There was wonderful consider- 


“was called, at which the English 


chiefs, “in obedience to the des- 
patches they had received, and under 
the pressure of the opinion which 
goaded them San a London 
journals, came to a determina- 
tion, and voted unanimously for the 
expedition.” We are bound to say 
that this resolution seems to have 
considerably moderated the warlike 
ardour of marshal. He confided 
to his brother, im the strictest con- 
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fidence, his notion that the enterprise 
was a very audacious one, which 
would require enormous means to en- 
sure success, and which would after 
all promise more advantage to Eng- 
land than to France. His lively 
fancy continually presented to his 
mind fearful images of the perils into 
which his impetuous soul might urge 
him. “Supposing us landed, (he 
writes), and one can almost always 
land, it will require perhaps more 
than a month of siege to take Sebas- 
topol perfectly defended. Durin 
that time succour arrives; and 
have two or three battles to fight. It 
is easy to say, go seize Perekop and 
close the passage ; but we should 
bring troops to Perekop, where we 
could not land them for want of water 
for the large vessels. Further, Pere- 
kop is mortal!” It is truly curious to 
follow M. de Bazancourt’s chronicle of 
the sayings and doings, the turnings 
and twistings, the reconnoitrings and 
the consultations by which nearly two 
months were whiled away, from the 
day when action was decided upon, 
on the 18th of July, to the 8th of Sep- 
tember when the expedition was 
actually commenced. The caricature 
of imbecility drawn by the Baron’s 
unconscious pen would be ludicrous in 
the extreme were it not shaded by 
the calamities of the army, and the 
horrid episode of the march into the 
Dobrutcha ; which we may say in 
ing is perhaps unequalled in the 

istory of war for the faults of its de- 
sign and execution. It served, how- 
ever, to put the evil day of actual 
war a little further off, and that was 
ans | all it was designed to ac- 
complish. 

As that dreadful day approached, 
M. De Bazancourt asserts, the courage 
of Admiral Dundas be to fail. 
He and Admiral Hamelin declared 
against the expedition, about the 
19th of August, and the marshal con- 
vened another council of war, at 
which the possibility of the enter- 
prise was canvassed anew. At this 
period it is plainly stated in the 
chronicle, that the English’ “ who, at 
the outset, pressed by public opinion 
and by the instructions of their cabi- 
net, had demanded rather than ac- 
cepted the expedition to the Crimea, 
faltered before the adverse accidents 
which daily accumulated, and before 
the difficulties created by unforeseen 
events. If the chiefs did‘not openly 
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oppose the project, they did not con- 
ceal their apprehensions.” The mar- 
shal now went off upon the other 
tack ; as the English officers became 
prudent he became bold, at least so 
says the chronicler:—‘ The marshal 
dominated the discussion : ‘we must 
no longer think of obstacles,’ he said, 
* but to overcome them ; it is a t 
responsibility, be it so, we must learn 
to rise above it.’ He spoke with 
the impulse, with the energy, with 
the force that distinguished his 
words ;” the council was fascinated, 
and it was again unanimously re- 
solved, as it had been a month before, 
to continue the preparation for the 
expedition with activity. Thencefor- 
ward, according to the chronicle, nos 
alliés played a remarkably small 
part: the marshal gave the word, 
forward, and Admiral Hamelin issued 
his orders, arranging in the. most 
satisfactory manner everything “con- 
cerning the embarkation and debark- 
ation of the troops.” As might be 
expected, he was greatly hampered by 
the lubberly, slow-going English tars. 
In the marshal’s private journal it is 
recorded that on the 5th of September 
the fleet was ready to sail at four 
o’clock in the morning, but “‘ Admiral 
Dundas wrote that he was not ready.” 
On the 6th the English fleet did not 
appear, and the marshal wrote to 
Lord Raglan to acquaint him with 
the inconvenience of that course of 
not proceeding. “The fleet tacked, 
waiting for the English.” On the 
7th, matters were in the same state, 
and Admiral Hamelin sent the Prim- 
auguet with a letter to Admiral Dun- 
das. ‘It was only on that morning 
that Admiral Dundas resolved upon 
sailing ; and that tardy determina- 
tion was only taken after a very 
lively conference with Admiral 
Lyons.” Thencame more consulta- 
tion and more reconnoiting, with a 
view to determining where they 
should steer after they had got under 
weigh. For six mortal days did com- 
missions of generals and admirals 
wander about the coast, until, we 
may presume, the Russians were 
fairly overreached, and went to sleep 
in the belief that the invasion of the 
Crimea was but a joke. At last it 
was determined to disembark at Old 
Fort; “Alea jacta est; profound 
thought, which marks oto of 
what appertains to man and of what 
rests in the hand of God.” 
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The slowness of the English now 
began to grow very troublesome : the 
landing commenced upon the 14th of 
September ; but on the 17th the Eng- 
lish were not a. to = oa 
immense quantity of baggage infinitely 
retarded their operations.” The 18th 
arrives, and the English are still be- 
hindhand ; but “‘ whatever may hap- 
pen, the marshal is determined to 
march next day.” He gave his orders, 
and wrote to Lord Raglan that he 
could wait upon him no longer. At 
last, upon the morning of the 19th, 
sluggish John Bull was roused up 
and got into motion ; and about five 
o’clock of the same day, “ the marshal 
collected the French general officers 
before his tent, and explained to them 
verbally Ais plan of battle concerted 
with the general-in-chief of the Eng- 
lish army.” Later in the evening 
“the marshal sent Colonel Trochu to 
the English camp, to communicate the 
plan of battle to the general-in-chief, 
and to inform him of the hour at 
which the troops ought to march, in 
order to learn from him whether he 
thought any modifications necessary. 
Lord Raglan accepted entirely the 


detail of the plan which was pre- 
sented to him, as well as the hour of 
departure, and it was agreed that 
Prince Napoleon and General Canro- 
bert should put themselves into com- 
munication with the English generals, 
in order to insure harmony in the 


operations.” The whole affair was, 
nevertheless, near being botched by 
the stupid blundering and laziness of 
the English. At half-past five o’clock 
in the morning! of the 20th, the 
second division quitted its bivouac, 
and had already made a considerable 
advance tow: the heights of the 
Alma, when it was observed at half- 
past six that there was no sign of 
motionin the English army. ‘“ Gene- 
ral Canrobert, astonished at this im- 
mobility,socontrary tothe instructions 
communicated in the evening, rushed 
towards Prince Napoleon, and they 
both proceeded in all haste towards 
the division of Sir De Lacy Evans. 
They found the English general in 
his tent. When Prince Napoleon 
and General Canrobert expressed to 
him their astonishment at a delay 
which might vely compromise 
the success of the day: ‘I have re- 
ceived no orders,’ replied Sir D, Evans. 
There was evidently a misunder- 


standing. Before finding out the key 
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of the riddle, the most urgent task 
was to stop the advance of the division 
Bosquet, which, operating alone, might 
be crushed. General Canrobert went, 
without losing a moment, to the mar- 
shal, who was already on horseback, 
and had quitted his bivouac in the 
rear of the lines. As soon as he was 
informed of what was passing, he 
sent Commandant Renson, an officer 
of his staff, in all haste to order 
General Bosquet to halt and wait for 
the English troops who were behind- 
hand. At the same time Colonel 
Trochu galloped at full speed to the 
English head quarters. It was then 
seven. But with all the haste the 
colonel could make, as he had nearly 
two leagues to cover over broken 
ground, occupied by the different 
bivouacs of the troops, he was half an 
hour on the way. The English lines 
traversed by the marshal’s aid-de- 
camp were still in their encampments, 
and in no wise prepared for the con- 
certed march. Yet Lord Raglan was 
on horseback when Colonel Trochu 
reached the head-quarters. ‘My lord,’ 
said he to him, ‘ the marshal thought, 
after what you did me the honor to 
say to me yesterday evening, that 
your troops, forming the left wing of 
the line of battle, ought to have been 
in advance before six o'clock.’ ‘TI 
gave orders,’ replied Lord Raglan ; 

we are getting ready and about to 
start; part of my troops did not 
arrive at the bivouac until late in the 
night.’ ‘For God’s sake, my lord, 
stir yourself,’ added thecolonel, ‘every 
minute of delay takes from us a chance 
of success.’ ‘Go tell the marshal,’ 
rejoined Lord Raglan, ‘ that this very 
moment the orders are on their way 
through the whole line.’ 

“Tt was half-past ten o’clock when 
Colonel Trochu announced that the 
English were ready to start. But all 
these unexpected delays and the ne- 
cessarily consequent indecision in the 
movements prevented the execution 
of the original plan of the battle. 
The Russian army, in place of being 
surprised by a rapid manceuvre, as it 
might have been, had abundant time 
to make its dispositions.” Thus the 
battle of Alma was all but lost through 
the laziness and negligence of the 
—_— general, wad the tardiness 
and sloth of the baggage-incumbered 
English troops. ortunately there 
were at hand, able and _prompt to re- 
deem the consequences ;: the renowned 
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Bosquet, mon views Bosquet @ Afrique, 
afterwards Cae hereof I In- 
kerman ; the illustrious Prince Napo- 
leon, and Canrobert, beloved of the 
marshal. ‘Each of you (said the 
hero-in-chief to those great men, while 
he showed to them the heights of the 
Alma),—each of you must attack right 
before you, and each in manceuvring 
will follow his own inspirations: you 
must reach the heights; I have no 
other instructions to give to men in 
whom I have every confidence.” No 
one will feel surprise that whole regi- 
ments of Moscou should disappear 
before those paladins, “ vanishing, so 
to speak, into the hollows of the 
ground.” ‘The ardour, the impulse, 
the super-excitement of enthusiasm 
were such that it seemed as though 
the force of will levelled all obstacles, 
and bore up horses and warriors 
upon its invincible wings.” Station- 
ons n a hillock, the marshal 
followed with his eye the movements 
of his valiant troops, dispersed over 
the different points, and ascending the 
cliffs of Alma under a murderous fire. 
“Oh! brave soldiers !” he cried from 
time to time. “Oh! worthy sons 
of <Austerlitz and Friedland!” It 
was a scene that might well justify 
Commandant Barral in taking off his 
kepi, and pronouncing with his eyes 
fixed on the heavens, ‘ Decidemment 
Dieu est avec nous.’ 

But what were the unready Eng- 
lish doing all ~ ened ae were 
pottering on in their old stupid way, 
getting unmercifully mauled, but bear- 
ing their fate avee une é ique soli- 
dité. Just as the marshal observed 
that the Russian army was in full re- 

a Martimprey ran up 
from the left, bringing intelligence 
that the English, in their ad- 
vance by a formi artillery, de- 
cimated by a murderous fire, and 
menaced by enormous masses, expe- 
rienced serious difficulties in taki 
the positions which had been assign 
to them. ‘Allons aux Anglais 
cried the marshal, ing his horse 
in the direction indicated by General 
Martimprey,” and in the same breath 
uttering a variety of other orders 
suitable to the occasion or very nearly 
so; for it unfortunatel 
do tae Oo ogee cee 

ey were useless, the 
Sees it area 
victory was gai it wi 
“have been complete had Lord Lacan's 
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cavalry not impounded itself in the 
marshes of the Alma. The marshal 
did the last honour to the spot by 
bivouacking on the field of battle, and 
from thence he thus wrote to Madame 
la Marechale :— 

“Victory! Victory! my beloved 
Louise ; yesterday, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, pom se beat the Rus- 
sians ; I have taken formidable po- 
sitions defended by more than 40,000 
men, who are well beaten; but 
nothing could resist French impetu- 
osity and English order and solidity. 
Adieu, my Louise, God protect you.” 

The intention of the was 
to march upon the Katcha on the 
morning of the 22d, in the hope of 
again meeting the enemy, and t- 
ing him a second time in a hand- 

lop. ‘But on the morrow our 
allies were not ready, and they forced 
us to remain on the field of battle.” 
“The English are not yet ready 
(wrote the marshal to his brother, 
and in his private journal), and I 
am kept here as at Baltschich, as at 
Old Fort. What slowness in our 
movements ! This is not the way to 
make war, I have lost less than they, 
because I was quicker; my soldiers 
run, theirs march.” Thus the 22d 
was a day lost, and one which it is 
hinted might have been so used as to 
have completely routed the Russians. 
Being thus foiled in his primary design, 
the marshal, with whom sudden de- 
cisions, audacious resolutions, were an 
instinct, resolved upon the celebrated 
flank march, in performing their 
share of which the ish were 
again behind-hand. “They ought to 
have gone first (the writes in 
his journal on the 25th), and they did 
did not stir till nine o’cleck.” ey 
had immense quantities of baggage, 
“arabas laden beyond measure, and 
drawn by oxen or buffaloes.” Then 
they missed their way, and obliged 
the whole French army to halt until 
they found it again ; so troubling the 
marshal to the for the days of 
that grand homme, as he unces 
himself to be, were rapidly drawing 
to a close. J est pads 1 wee the 
terrible words that lacerated the 
heart of Doctor Cabrol in passing 
from his lips. 


Here, we doubt not, we shall lay 
down our pen with the full 
tion of our readers. It woul but 
to harrow their feelings in vain, were 
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we to recite the particulars of the in- 
terview of the marshal with General 
Bosquet ; to tell how General Canro- 
bert made his last adieux ; to recount 
how softly Lord Raglan and Admiral 
Lyons approached the sick couch, 
and how the tears rolled down the 
cheeks of those two old soldiers when 
they retired from it. The details of 
the closing scene of the marshal’s life 
occupy some thirty pages of the vo- 
lume, the remainder of which is 

iven to a narrative of the events of 

e siege down to the bombardment 
of the 17th of October. The manner 
of this narrative does not differ from 
that of the other parts of the chro- 
nicle of which we have in some degree 
enabled our readers to form a notion; 
and as to the matter, is it not already 
before them in the admirable jour- 
nals of the newspaper correspon- 
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dents? M. le Baron de Bazancourt 
pryeete to proceed with his exhi- 
ition of the most magnificent spec- 
tacle that can be imagined. He in- 
tends to open a new phase of heroic 
struggles with men and with the ele- 
ments ; to follow, step by step, com- 
bats, enterprizes, incessant watchings. 
He sees with his mind’s eye glorious 
names arising, written upon the fore- 
heads of the living and on the tombs 
of the dead—names ineffaceable in 
history as in the heart of the coun- 
try! We grudge no man his proper 
enjoyments, and if this miserable 
buffoonery be pleasing to the Em- 
ror, to ce, and to the army, so 
it. For ourselves, and, we doubt 
not we may say for the English peo- 
ple, we have had enough of the baron 
and his modest and veracious Chro- 
niques de la Guerre d’ Orient. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, as the Editor of “ The Dublin Quarterly Journal 
of Medical Science,” to call your attention to the following paragraph which 
appears in an interesting article entitled “ Ancient Physic and Physicians,” 
in the last number of your excellent Magazine. It occurs at page 412 :— 
“Why is it that we never hear of the doctors of our day beautifying or 
repairing cities, or making any such handsome return to the public as Ster- 
tinius and Crinas. Is there any use in suggesting the improvement of Dublin, 
for instance, to our own medical grandees?”’ A very short statement as to 
what has been done by medical men for our city will, I think, convince you 
that the author penned these observations without due consideration, and 
that a wrong is thereby done to a profession which has in all ages been 
admittedly foremost in good works. e have at present, in active operation 
in Dublin, three eeniiale which were founded by members of the medical 


»rofession who had practised in Dublin, and which are still chiefly supported 
e their endowments—namely, Steevens’ Hospital, Sir Patrick Dun’s Hos- 
pital, and the Rotundo Lying-in Hospital. The first of these—one of the 
noblest institutions for the relief of the sick poor which our city possesses— 


bears over its portals the inscription, “ Ricardus Steevens, M.D., dotavit : 
Grisell Steevens, soror ejus, edificavit, A.D. 1729.” The second is at present 
altogether supported out of the estates of Sir Patrick Dun, President of the 
College of Physicians, at the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, which were bequeathed by him for that purpose, and for 
founding a School for Physic in Ireland. The third which was endowed and 
built by Dr. Bartholomew Moss in 1757, is not alone one of the first hospitals 
in the world for the purposes to which it is appropriated, but with the adja- 
cent buildings constitutes not the least attractive among the architectural 
ornaments of Dublin. Although these remarks furnish sufficient evidence in 
answer to the ph to which I have called your attention, I cannot con- 
clude without also recording a still more recent instance of benevolence in the 
case of one who has only recently been suddenly called from amongst us—the 
late Richard Carmichael. By his will he bequeathed £2,000 as a premium 
fund, and £8,000 more, under certain regulations, for the improvement of the 
School of Medicine, at the north side of the city, which now his name ; 
£3,000 to the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, to be distributed in prizes 
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to the writers of essays on subjects connected with the improvement of the 
medical profession in Great Britain and Ireland ; and £4,500 to the Medical 
Benevolent Fund Society of Ireland to which he had previously presented 
£500 during his life time. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. MOORE NELIGAN, M.D. 
Merrion-square, Dublin, April, 1856. 


WE readily give insertion to the letter of Dr. Neligan, and thank him for the 
fair and kindly spirit in which it is written. While we assure him that he 
cannot be more prompt to claim than we are to concede any thing that is 
honorable to his profession, we would at the same time observe, that the 
passage quoted by him neither asserts nor re that medical men in modern 
times do not build hospitals, or found and endow medical institutions ; it 
simply states, (whatever be the value of that statement), that they do not 
beautify or repair cities as Crinas and Stertinius did—that is, in the same 
extensive and general manner as the one did in rebuilding the walls of 
Marseilles, and the other in embellishing the city of Naples. 

That the distinguished and patriotic physicians to whom Dr. Neligan refers, 
did appropriate large portions of their wealth in the manner he mentions is a 
subject of too just pride and notoriety to be forgotten ; and we are not sorry 
to have this opportunity to bear our testimony to the truth of his assertion, 
that “the medical profession has been always prominent in good works.” 
The object of these gentlemen, however, was not the adornment of our city, 
though, no doubt, that to some extent followed incidentally. Their ob- 
ject was a higher anda nobler one, for which we accord them all honor 


and gratitude, as philanthropists and ee. and sure we are that both 


branches of the medical profession will continue to be found amongst the 
foremost in the promotion of whatever can ameliorate the condition of hu- 
manity, or civilize and adorn life. 


Editor of Dublin University Magazine. 





